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HAROLD F. KAUFMAN 


RURAL FAMILIES WITH 


LOW INCOMES: 
Problems of Adjustment 


NE OF THE MAJOR TASKS in delineating the field of 

adjustments of rural families with lowincomes is that 
of assimilating the great number of studies and experiences 
describing the work. Considerable information exists as to 
the characteristics of low-income rural families, where 
they are, and factors associated with low income. Recently 
some of these facts have been summarized and widely circu- 
larized in the special report prepared for the Secretary of 
Agriculture entitled Development of Agriculture's Human Re- 
sources. 

The great majority of low-income families are con- 
centratedin certain areas andmost of these are in the south- 
ern section of the nation, where in some counties 90 percent 
or more of the rural families may be classified as low in- 
come. The so-called low-income areas had nearly half of the 
farm population in 1950, and more than four-fifths of the 
farms had gross sales of less than $2,500. 2 In general, the 
low-income areas have lower educational levels, farmers 
are older, land resources poorer, a relatively larger pro- 
portion of the population is non-white, and the areas are 
relatively isolated with respect to extensive non-farm em- 


*This is paper number 603 in the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment 
Station Journal Series; Alcorn County Studies, Paper No. 4. This is a revision 
of a paper read at the 1956 Annual Meeting of the American Country Life Asso- 
ciation held at the University of West Virginia, Morgantown, July 9-10. 

**The author is indebted to his colleagues, especially Wilfrid C. Bailey, 
A. Alexander Fanelli, and Harald A. Pedersen, for their critical reading of this 
paper. 

lu, Ss. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., April 1955. Ex- 
tensive data of this type are to be found also in the reports of the U.S. Congres- 
sional Subcommittee on Low-Income Families of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. For a selected bibliography on low-income farm people, see 
E. G. Davis, Low-Income farm People: A Selected List of seferences, Library List 
No. 62, Washington: U. S. Department of Agriculture Library, 1955, 


2 Development of Agricul cure's Human Resources. 
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ployment opportunities. 3 It is significant to note also that 
regions now designated as agriculture's problem areas have 
occupied this unenviable position for years. * Considerable 
attention has been focused on them since the early thirties. 

This paper deals with certain segments of this very 
broad field. The concern is with questions with which soci- 
ologists have had special interest and experience. Left to 
economists and others are analyses of the situation and solu- 
tion in terms of such concepts as underemployment, agri- 
culture as adistressedindustry, economic development, farm 
management, credit, and marketing. This paper is spe- 
cifically concerned with (1) factors inthe adjustment of indi- 
viduals and families, (2) educational and organizational pro- 
cedures and programs, especially those applicable at the 
local level, and (3) explicit consideration of more ultimate 
criteria or values by which given programs and policies may 
be evaluated. Somewhat over-simplified, progression of 
thought in the paper follows the questions who, how, and 
why. Although the paper is not a blueprint for action, it is 
oriented toward what can be done. Questions are raised 
which may provide guidelines for consideration of detailed 
policies and programs. 


Factors in Adjustment of Families and Individuals 


For purposes of structuring the discussion it is as- 
sumed that a central objective in the adjustment of low- 
income rural families is that the income of these families 
should be raised to that of the average for the nation.9 Re- 
lated changes in family living would also need to take place 
as noted below. Some of the decisions with respect to the 
adjustment process are made by individuals and families 
concerned; others are made by governmentand other agencies 
at the local, state, and national levels. 


3Other factors noted to be associated with low incomes in rural areas 
are (1) tenure and related institutional arrangements, (2) lack of managerial 
ability, and (3) a complex of attitudes toward change and social mobility (con- 
servatism and "lacking drive''). 


4This is well documented in Olaf F. Larson's "Sociological Aspects of 
the Low-Income Problem," Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. 37, No. 5, pp. 1417- 
27, December 1955. 


5This action would of course raise the present national average. 
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RURAL LOW INCOMES 
Adjustment Process 


Although many specific questions remain to be an- 
swered, considerable consensus exists with respect to the 
general direction of needed adjustments. In general the low- 
income areas have far too many people in agriculture in re- 
lation to land resources if desired income levels are to be at- 
tained. This means that a large proportion of the population, 
in some cases three fourths or more, must find employment 
outside of agriculture. If jobs are not available in the locali- 
ties in which these people live, they must migrate. For those 
remaining in agriculture, increase in size of holdings and ef- 
ficiency of operation would be necessary. A third group of 
families — handicapped through age, illness, or the absence 
of a major breadwinner — will need special assistance of a 
welfare or related nature. 

Adjustments are taking place. In fact, the process is 
in midstream. Large numbers from low-income areas are 
migrating out. Industry is moving into the problem areas 
and new jobs are being created. The number of small and 
low-income farms is decreasing. 6 Special attention is being 
given to the small farmer who wishes to improve his opera- 
tions. 

For example, the net migration rate in the low-in- 
come farm areas during the decade 1940-50 was equal to 
about one-third of the population living in the area during the 
entire period.? The Department of Agriculture estimates 
southern farms had a net loss of fourteen and a half million 
persons during the 35-year period, 1920-54.8 The estimate 
is that in Mississippi upward to half a million persons left 
the farm in the period, 1940-54. This is equal to more than 
one-third of the farm population at the earlier date. 9 


6 Jackson V. McElveen and Kenneth L. Bachman, Low Production Farms, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultu~al Economics, Agricul- 
ture Information Bulletin No. 108, p. 5, Washington, D. C., June 1953. 

TLouis J. Ducoff, "Trends and Characteristics of Farm Population in 
Low-Income Farming Areas," Journal of Farm Sconomics, Vol. 37, No. 5, pp. 
1399-1401, December 1955. 

8Homer L. Hitt, "Population Movements in the Southern United States," 
The Sctenttj tc Montnly, Vol. 82, No. 5, pp. 241-46, May 1956. 

9Haraid A. Pedersen, "Migration From Mississippi,'' Mississippi Farm 
Research,Vol. 19, No. 5, p. 6, May 1956. 
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Types of Families 


Even in low-income areas the population varies con- 
siderably with respect to level of living and income, occu- 
pation, and needed occupational adjustments and family 
characteristics. Generally in these areas a number of fami- 
lies might be considered to have adequate income. The ma- 
jority of the families, however, would be those regarded to 
have inadequate incomes. They would vary with respect to 
their dependence on agriculture, stage in the family cycle, 
educational background, and other characteristics. 

Unfortunately, an adequate census classification of 
people on the land is not available. A recent study, collat- 
ing the 1950 Censuses of Agriculture, Population and Housing 
on a sample of farm-operator families produces a three- 
fold grouping: (1) wholly dependent on agriculture, (2) par- 
tially dependent with agriculture as the major source of in- 
come, and (3) partially dependent with agriculture as a minor 
source of income. !9 The degree of dependence on agriculture 
for a livelihood together with the proportion of time spent in 
agricultural work!! is a major criterion employed thus far 
in classification. A second criterion in current use is the 
amount of income, and closely related are measures of level 
of living. A third criterion, or perhaps better, a cluster of 
criteria, is what might be termed the social mobility poten- 
tial. That is, what are the possibilities of given individuals 
and families making the necessary occupational adjustments, 
and also of rising in social rank? This discussion raises the 
question as to the important factors related to adjustment and 
suggests that a classification of rural families based on sev- 
eral factors would probably be the most useful. 


10Louis J. Ducoff, "Classificatior of the Agriculture Population in the 
United States," Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. 37, No. 3, pp. 511-523, August 
1956. For a somewhat differenc basis of classification see Carl C. Taylor, 
"Family Farm in the New Society," Ruragi Soctology, Vol. 19, No. 3, pp. 271- 
280, September 1954. 

llfor a refined classification on this basis see J. E. Willis and Harold 
L. Koeller, snployment.and income of Rura! Families tn Southern Illinois, Bulle- 
tin 580, Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station, August 1954. 
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RURAL LOW INCOMES S 


Shift in Occupation and Status 


A conception of social status and mobility is helpful in 
understanding the condition and possible adjustment of low- 
income rural families. A complex of characteristics and be- 
havior patterns is implicit in the terms, social status or so- 
cial rank. Among the more easily observed characteristics 
are educational attainment, occupation, level of consumption, 
participation in organized activities, and income. Frequent- 
ly significant in influencing rank are ethnic, religious and 
racial group membership and, for farm people, tenure status. 
Various attitudes toward family, job and community are also 
important aspects of one's status. 12 

Especially relevant is the level of aspiration or the 
desire to get ahead. The statementis frequently made of peo- 
ple of lower socio-economic rank that ''they have no desire 
to improve themselves.'"' Group standards or pressures go a 
long way toward explaining this attitude in any one individual. 13 

Thus, in looking for solutions it is necessary to rea- 
lize that income level in the case of most people is merely an 
index of something much more complex — socio-economic 
status or rank. This fact means that for satisfactory adjust- 
ment, changes in behavior and attitude should accompany in- 
crease in income. This general change in behavior and pos- 
sessions as one moves from rank to rank is termed social 
mobility. Thus the central question is, what are the channels 
for and barriers to social mobility for rural families with 
low incomes ?!4 


12For a critical summary of findings on social rank in rural society, see 
Harold F. Kaufman et al, Problems of Theory and Method in the Study of Social 
Stratification in Rural Society," Aural Sociology, Vol. 18, No. 1, pp. 12-24, 
March 1955, 

13Social scientists have long stressed this fact. For a recent study stress- 
ing this fact with respect to agricultural practices, see C. Paul Marsh and A. 
Lee Coleman, "The Relation of Neighborhood of Residence to Adoption of Recom- 
mended Farm Practices," Rural Soctology, Vol. 19, No. 4, pp. 385-89, De- 
cember 1954. 


14For complex of factors related to the improvement of status of farm 
families involved in Farm Security Administration program, see Olaf F. Lar- 
son, "Rural Rehabilitation -- Theory and Practice," Aural Sociology, Vol. 12, 
No. 3, pp. 223-237, September 1947; also Olaf F. Larson, "Sociological Aspects- 
of the Low-Income Farm Problem," Journal of Farm Sconomics, Vol. 37, No. 5, 
pp. 1417-27, December 1955, 
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Although several channels or factors aiding mobility 
exist, the two pertinent ones here are schooling and job, spe- 
cifically "more education" and a "better job." To attain these 
often means migration from the home community. Common 
barriers to mobility are lack of schooling and training, ab- 
sence of "good" jobs, and ill health. Included also may be 
certain attitudes such as strong attachment to the local com- 
munity and strong desire to continue farming. Evidence exists 
to support the position that for a number of families in low- 
income areas: the attachment of lecal community and agricul- 
ture as a way of life is much stronger than the pull of higher 
paying jobs elsewhere. 15 

The process and problems related to both spatial and 
social mobility are different for unattached youth than for 
established families. The extremely high migration from 
rural areas of unattached persons in their teens and early 
twenties is well known,16 Also social mobility is rapid at 
this period in life. Consequently, adjustment programs plac- 
ing emphasis on training and job placement for youth are well 
founded. 
From some areas family migration is also extensive. 
Many ‘unanswered questions exist with respect to this process. 
It appears that many times moves are not clean breaks. 
Rather, the husband may go off to work, or the family may 
make a temporary move. Location of friends and relatives 
outside the community appears to influence the place to which 
the family moves. 


Low Income a Relative Matter 


One aspect of the definition of low-income family is 
its complexity; this has just been discussed. Income is fre- 
quently an index of a cluster of characteristics indicating 
level of living and social and economic standing or rank. A 
second important aspect of the definition which needs empha- 
sis is its relativity. Whether or not a given familv is low 


, 15A survey in which the writer is now engaged of rural population in 
northeast Mississippi indicates that the great majority of families on the land 
have strong attachments of this type. See also James D. Tarver, A Study of 
Rural Manpower in Southeast Oklahoma, Oklahoma Experiment Station Technical 
Bulletin No. T-56, pp. 24-26, September 1955. 

16See e.g., Pedersen, op.‘ctt., as one of many documentations of this 
fact. 
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RURAL LOW INCOMES : 7 


income depends upon the levels and standards of the com- 
munity or society concerned. 

For example, family incomes of $1,500 are quite low 
when compared with a national average of $5,000 to $5,500. 
Onthe other hand, such cash incomes would have made a rural 
family relatively prosperous two generations ago,eand families 
with such incomes would be regarded’ as wealthy in parts of 
rural Asia or Africa today. An explicit delineation of the 
families concerned is best made by classifying a population in 
terms of income and level of living items. Once this is done, 
one can be quite specific and state, for example, that the low- 
income group is the lowest one-fifth, or designate those with 
incomes less than one-third or one-half the average. A more 
precise term in this discussion than the positive degree "low" 
is the comparative "lower'' or the superlative "lowest. "' 

It should be explicitly stated that no opprobrium is im- 
plied in the use of the term low-income families. Rather, the 
concern expressed is motivated by the American democratic 
ideal that calls for this focus. In an aristocratic society in 
which a large peasant class was accepted as normal, no prob- 
lem would exist, but in democratic America, where the belief 
is still strong that everyone should have the opportunity to rise 
if he but puts forth the effort, there is real concern. Here, 
in a period of unprecedented prosperity, the gap in income be- 
tween a large segment of the families on the land and most of 
the rest of the population still remains. 

The question is sometimes asked, assumed that the 
goal of raising the income of rural families to the present av- 
erage for the nation is realized, vvill not a new and higher av- 
erage be created? The answer is, of course, in the affirma- 
tive, and suggests what has been taking place in the nation, as 
the income and level of living of whole groups have risen ap- 
preciably. The long-run goal may be described best in graphic 
terms. If the income distribution in the problem areas now 
approximates a pyramid, or in some cases an hour glass, the 
objective is to attain a diamond-shaped figure and an average 
at least equal to the national average. The diamond-shaped 
figure represents a middle class type of society. 


Procedures and Programs 


Although adjustment is taking place, concern exists 
and planning is being done at the local, state and national levels 
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to speed the process. At the local level interest has been re- 
newed in county and community planning and development. At 
the state level numerous boards and agencies exist whose con- 
cern is the expansion of industry and the advancement of ag- 
riculture. At the federal level, since the war, programs to 
assist families of lower income have been given special study 
and attention. 

Two of these activities should be noted. One is the 
work of the Subcommittee on Low-Income Families of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on the Economic Report. The 
other is the programs to aid low-income farmers which have 
been pointed up in the publication, The Development of Agricul- 
ture's Human Resources. The planning has frequently been re- 
ferred to as "rural development'' work. Planning has been led 
by the Department of Agriculture in cooperation with other 
federal departments. Also, committees have been set up ina 
number of states to do work in pilot counties. 17 Recommen- 
dations point up a long time approach with emphasis on edu- 
cation and research. Given special attention are vocational 
training programs, employment services, health and welfare 
activities and credit assistance to small farmers. Publica- 
tions of the Committee on the Economic Report present a de- 
scription of the several federal programs which assist low- 
income families and give recommendations for further action. 18 
In addition to programs. listed above, others deal with social 
insurance, housing, veterans, schools, and minimum wages. 

This brief review of types of programs must be suffi- 
cient, as a major focus of this paper is on the organization of 
local programs. It is in the locality that the families live and 
here most effective programs must operate. This, of course, 
does not minimize the activities at the state and federal lev- 
els!9 and the necessity of coordination among the several lev- 


17For a record of these activities during the past year, see Aural Develop- 
ment Program News, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
This has come out periodically. 

18 Selected Government Programs Which Aid the Unemployed and Low-Income 
Families, United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1949, 
and A Program for the Low-Income Population at Substandard Levels of Living, Unit- 
ed States Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1956. 


19For the importance of planning at several levels, see paper by W. E. 
Hendrix, "Programs Directed to Low-Income Farm Problems," Proceedings 
(mimeographed) of Agricultural Economics Section of the Annual Meeting of the 
Southwest Social Science Association, San Antonio, Texas, March 30-31, 1956. 
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RURAL LOW INCOMES 


els. Emphasized, however, is the need for more careful study 
of local organization. 


Programs for Families Leaving agricul ture 


A central question is whether or not existing programs 
andagencies are adequate to do effective work with low-income 
families or whether some innovations are necessary. In order 
to answer this question one must look at both the needs of the 
families concerned and the programs of existing agencies. 

As stated above, from the standpoint of adjustment, the 
three major groups are (1) those whose major or entire source 
of income lies in non-agricultural employment, (2) those who 
can become relatively prosperous commercial farmers, and 
(3) those families handicapped by age, illness, or absence of 
a breadwinner. Welfare and sometimes health agencies are 
making a special contribution to the last named group of fami- 
lies. Agricultural agencies appear to be doing a highly ef- 
fective job with the successful commercial farmer. A special 
program designated as farm and home planning is now in ef- 
fect for those who wishto have a more prosperous commercial 
operation, 

The major concern here is those families who now live 
on the land but who, if they are to raise their income, must 
find all or most of their livelihood outside of agriculture. 
These might be termed ''the families leaving agriculture." 
For these, major planning is needed, as programs are much 
less focused. In low-income areas these families form a siz- 
able group and frequently a majority of the population. For 
example, a typical upland cotton county, with which the writer 
is intimately acquainted, has 3,500 families inthe open country 
and in small hamlets. Of this number, 2,500 live on census 
farms. It has been estimated that the resources of the county 
would not support more than 500 to 1,000 commercial farms 
producing a gross product equal to the average for the nation. 
This means that as little-as 15 percent and not more than 30 
percent of the rural families in the county can expect an ade- 
quate income solely from agriculture. Thus, a decided ma- 
jority of the farm families, 1,500 to 2,000, might be classi- 
fiedas "leaving agriculture" if desired adjustments take place. 
Of this number an estimated 300 to 500 now lack an employed 
breadwinner. 
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Once the families leaving agriculture are identified, 
the next question is what services do agencies have which are 
of special value to them? One may well ask this question of 
each of the ten or twelve agencies in the average county — ag- 
riculture, health, welfare, school, library, employment ser- 
vice, vocational training. Certainly the pattern of agricultural 
education for these families is radically different from that 
Suitable for the commercial farmer. Although they are not 
interested in full-time commercial agriculture, many of these 
families may have interest in limited agricultural operations. 
Agencies which serve youth and assist in homemaking have a 
special importance for this group. 

At this point it is well to note that many studies have 
documented the fact that families with higher incomes and lev- 
els of living are much more likely than those with lower in- 
comes to participate in membership organizations and in agen- 
cy programs, 20 Typically, in rural communities the same 
persons provide leadership in each of the several organiza- 
tions. Thus a program in agriculture or other fields set up to 
reach the unaffiliated frequently may fail to do so because it is 
projected through the same leadership network. Consequent- 
ly, ''the same people may get more of the same." Alterna- 
tives need to be sought to what might be termed "a one-level 
approach," 

One alternative is dualorganization. The Farm Securi- 
ty Administration organization as set up in the thirties is an 
example of this type of activity in agriculture. Most of the 
original Farm Security families, however, rather quickly 
climbed the agricultural ladder and soon joined and provided 
leadership inthe established organizations and agencies. Lim- 
itations of dual organization, especially that projected from the 
national level, are obvious. It not only adds one or more 
agencies to an already complex situation, but it also may tend 
to create invidious distinctions within the local area. 


20For two studies using populations largely from low-income areas, see 
Partictpation in Organized Activities in Selected Kentucky Localities, by Harold 
F. Kaufman, Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 528, February 
1949; and Organizational Activities of kural People in Mississippt, by Raymond 
Payne and Harold F. Kaufman, Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Circular No. 189, November 1953. 
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RURAL LOW INCOMES 


Multiple but Coordinated sfforts 


Perhaps what is needed is not a new organizational set 
up but coordination, adaption, and flexibility of the existing 
programs. The rural development emphasis proposed by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture points in this direction. Rural 
development appears to be based largely on the community de- 
velopment movement which has grown up in the South since the 
war, Here in the region in which the low-income farm prob- 
lemis concentrated has arisen a directand purposive program 
to improve the situation. Leadership is frequently organized 
in district and county development associations. It is a co- 
operative effort of business, agriculture, and other groups. 

Programs are extensive in terms of objectives and 
interes Rural programs emphasize goals in agriculture, 
homem,. .g, and community efforts. Town programs have a 
number of areas of interest, such as the development of in- 
dustry and business, recreation, education, and tourist ser- 
vices. 

The local organization in rural programs is the '"'com- 
munity club,'' which holds monthly meetings and is inclusive 
in membership. An estimated 1, 500-2, 000 of these clubs are 
now active in seven Southeastern states. Several hundred de- 
velopment councils and associations are active in the towns. 

Certainly the community development venture is to be 
commended for its overall planning, coordinated efforts, and 
multiple interests. In many rural programs, however, com- 
mercial agriculture is the dominant interest. The question 
might be raised as to whether sufficient attention is given to 
"the families leaving agriculture.'' Also, the community club, 
like other organized activities, seems to thrive best in better- 
and more prosperous neighborhoods and is more likely to in- 
clude those persons who are members of other organizations. 

Community or rural development programs, if they are 
to be most effective in the adjustment of low-income families, 
must have special projects to assist those families who either 
are getting or should get all or most of their livelihood from 
nonagricultural sources. Such effort would mean setting up 
one or more additional projects for these families. Such spe- 
cialization has long been a practice in agricultural work with 
specific programs adapted to age, sex, and commodity inter - 
ests. Effective work would no doubt require a variety cf meth- 
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ods, but the principal approach might well be a combination of 
case work and group teaching methods. In group teaching one 
would certainly not start with complex organization, but rather 
work through smallinformal associations, as many of the peo- 
ple whom agencies would be most interested in teaching are 
not accustomed to participating in formal activities. 

Great variation no doubt would exist from locality to 
locality with respect to the nature of organization and teaching 
methods. Experimentation along this line is greatly needed. 
Perhaps some help may be secured from the "pilot counties"' 
in the rural development program. It is quite likely that the 
nature of the income and the level of living structure ofan area 
would greatly influence the most effective teaching methods. 
For example, a county which had an income structure like an 
hour glass, such as is found in plantation areas, would pos- 
sibly require an entirely different educational approach than a 
county composedalmostentirely of small, low-income operator 
families at about the same socio-economic level. 


Adjustment Programs and the Values of Country Life 


Discussion thus far has dealt with factors in adjustment 
and problems of programing; the third concern of the paper ‘is 
equally as important but more speculative and controversial, 
and has had little treatment in the literature. This concern is 
withthe effects of adjustment programs onthe values of country 
life. The question might also be more broadly stated in terms 
of the context of the national life. That is, assuming the ad- 
justment programs described above are carried to their ulti- 
mate conclusion, how will they affect the ethos — the value 
dimension of the society? These questions set the basis for 
policy discussion. 


Adjustment Means kadical Changes 


The adjustments described above mean shifts in occu- 
pation and residence for a large number of people. That these 
shifts are changing the way of life for both those moving and 
those left behind is self-evident and does not need documenta - 
tion. The areas of low-income concentration are the most 
rural of rural America. Thus programs to change the level of 
living of these areas are toa greater or lesser degree affect- 
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ing rural life and the total society. Two questions are highly 
pertinent here. One deals with the direction of present trends 
and the other with the desirability of these trends. The growth 
of urbanization along with the centralization of institutions is 
well known. Although the urbanization of the country has been 
phenomenal since the founding of the nation, the change in the 
proportion of farm population has been even greater. Even 
within a generation the shift of people out of agriculture b s 
meant that the proportion the farm population forms of the 
whole has declined from one-third to one-eighth. If desired 
adjustments continue, full-time farm families may decline to 
one in 25 or 30. 

Along withthe concentration of population has developed 
centralization in institutions. This is a day of mass society, 
of large-scale organization in business, in government, in 
labor, and in other fields. Power has likewise been concen- 
trated in that fewer and fewer people make the important de- 
cisions. 

Although some differences in rural and urban life are 
decreasing or disappearing altogether, there appear to be 
certain factors which characterize decentralized populations 
from highly concentrated ones. One writer has well pointed 
up these differences in an incisive paper dealing with the opti- 
mum rural-urban population balance.21 Few students of the 
subject are favorably inclined toward the prospect of unlimited 
urbanization. Rather, "a substantial rural population seems 
to be essential to a well-balanced and self-maintaining socie- 
ty. "22 

Those who look with favor on the urbanization trend 
point to the higher material level of living which has ac- 
companied this process. They would also point out that per- 
sons living in the larger population centers have more and bet- 
ter services of almost all types than those living in smaller 
places and in the open country. Such services include medical, 
educational, recreational, welfare, protective, and others. 

On the other hand, there are the writers who warn a- 
gainst the hazards of unlimited urbanization. One of these 
writers statesthat "this public and private tendency toward in- 


2lwalter Firey, ''The Optimum Rural-Urban Population Balance," Rural: 
Soctology, Vol. 12, No. 2, pp. 116-127, June 1947. 
22 Ibid. 
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discriminate centralization and mass control of life in fields 
of economics, corporative industry, technology, art, religion, 
politics, recreation, education, agriculture, and human af- 
fairs in general may well be a tendency toward death, ''23 


What Values? 


Whether or not a trend is desirable will depend onthe 
basis of evaluation. Perhaps the dominant orientation in the 
discussion of adjustment is the economic. The objective is the 
highest per capita production and consumption. According to 
this view, urbanization and centralization should proceed as 
long as the level of living continues to rise. 

Justifications may be made for other than economic 
values as well.24 These include the goals of systems of so- 
cial organization, the ends of personality development, and the 
values of the great ethico-religious systems. Just as certain 
economic considerations are essential for survival, some 
measure of social organization and control is also necessary. 
In other words, as men must eat in order to live, they must 
also have a minimum of primary group contacts in order to 
develop and survive as human beings. Thus in evaluating a 
trend such as urbanization, a consideration of objectives dof 
social organization which make for personality growth and 
survival may be equally as important as the goals of produc- 
tion and consumption. Such a situation calls for a balancing 
of objectives and values. 

A high level of production and consumption might be 
realized in a society which at the same time had some degree 
of population decentralization and strong primary group life. 
Perhaps it is possible to blend the best of rural life of yester- 


23Baker Brownell, Human Community, New York: Harper Bros., pp. 5-6, 
1950. Another writer sees centralization as a growth away from community that 
is represented in "the growth of the monolithic state.'' The state has taken up 
the vacuum created by the decline of religious, kinship, and locality groups. 
Robert A. Nisbet, Quest for Community, New York: Qxford University Press, 
1953, Chapter 1. 


24See, for example, Lowry Nelson, "Action Programs for the Conserva- 


tion of Rural Life and Culture," Rural Sociology, Vol. 4, No. 4, pp. 414-432, 
1939. 
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day with today's fruits of modern technology.25 The possi- 
bility is at least worth exploring. 

Those sensitive to the contribution of American rural 
life of the past three centuries might well make explicit those 
values worth maintaining. This, of course, moves the dis- 
cussion from a descriptive to a normative level, but the writ- 
er proposes to speculate and suggest two elements of the heri- 
tage of rural life worthy of emphasis. These are maintaining 
strong primary group life and the values of nature. The spe- 
cific application to adjustment programs for low-income rural 
families is that non-economic values such as the two men- 
tioned should be seen as objectives along with the economic 
goals of maximum production and consumption. 

How much the present low-income rural population will 
play a part in maintaining certain rural values will depend, at 
least to some extent, on the answer to two central questions. 
One is the extent to which people are able to remain in the 
communities in which they now live, and the second deals with 
the extent they keep contact with nature and with at least a 
limited agricultural activity. 


Maintaining Community and Small Group Life 


If income levels are to rise, occupational shifts are 
mandatory. A choice does remain, however, with respect to 
residential shifts. The most obvious and highly valid argument 
for moving is that jobs are notavailable in the rural areas and 
one must move out, in most cases to a city, if he is to in- 
crease his income. This move sometimes, however, may not 
mean a higher social status or more pleasant living condi- 
tions. Rather, the opposite may be true. Studies indicate that 
migrants from low-income areas are likely to live in the least 
desirable sections of the city and take the leastdesirable jobs. 26 


25Several writers have suggested such a balance. See, for example, Paul 
H. Landis, ural Life in Process, New York, 1940, p. 570; and O. E. Baker 
"Rural and Urban Distribution of Population in the United States, '' The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, CILLXXXVIILI, Novemper 1936. 


26 . i 
One of the several studies is Rural People in the City, by Howard W. 
Beers and Catherine Heflin, University of Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Bulletin 478, July 1945. This study deals with families from a low-income 
region. 
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This dilemma is found on a world scale. The recent 
report of the International Labour Conference in reviewing the 
rural-urban migration process overseas stated that rural 
families frequently move "out of the frying pan into the fire. "' 
"Village workers leave primitive and unsanitary conditions to 
seek a better life in the city, '' but when they get there find on- 
ly "slums and exploitation. "27 

There is strong argumentation to support the position 
thatif the imprint of rural life is to remain, the direction must 
be decentralization rather than centralization. Industry and 
other non-farm employment must be brought to the people. 
There is strong evidence that low-income rural families large- 
ly dependent upon agriculture are eagertotake non-agricultural 
jobs if they can do so while living in their present homes. The 
bestinformation available also indicates that these people learn 
rapidly and provide a stable labor force.28 Southern counties 
which moved frcm below the national average in level of liv- 
ing to the average or above during the period, 1930-50, were 
those which had a high rate of industrialization. 29 

Even though people shift occupation without changing 
residence, this, of course, does not assure strong community 
and small group life. Contrariwise, shift of people out of ag- 
riculture means greater difference in occupation and other 
interests. In such a situation special interest groups may 
grow at the expense of neighborhoods. Unless organized ef- 
fort is exerted to strengthen the community and the life of the 
smaller groups within it, decline rather than development may 
be the trend. 


Keeping Contact with Nature 


Not only has the rural heritage made a contribution to 
group organization, but also its emphasis on man's relation to 


27 me ILO News, No. 97, June 1956, International Labour Organization, 
Geneva, See also Report of the Director General, 39th Session, International La- 
bour Conference, Report 1, 1956, Geneva. 

28see, for example, Misstssippt Workers, by B. M. Wofford and T. A. 
Kelly, University of Alabama Press, 1955. 

29John Blackmore, Agriculture and the Economic Development of the South, 
p. 2 (multilithed), Agricultural Economics Branch, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
1954, 
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nature is of special value. Some warn of romanticizing at this 
point. They maintain it is unrealistic to consider that nature 
has major positive value for families who "are scratching out 
a bare existence from a hostile environment." Although this 
caution is worthy of note, the position is taken here that a ma- 
jor segment of the life of country people is their interaction 
with and awareness of the physical world. Nature is not only 
a means to an end — something to subdue — but also an end 
itself — something to experience andtoappreciate. Experience 
with nature may also be an important value among urban pop- 
ulation as well. 309 

How to maintain the values of nature in the situation in 
which only a few and sometimes no families are in full-time 
agriculture presents a problem. Two central concerns at this 
point deal (1) with the role of the part-time farmer and (2) 
with the possibility of programing: '''limited agricultural opera- 
tions" along with full-time commercial agriculture. A com- 
mon reaction to part-time farming and one with considerable 
economic justification is that part-time farming is an unstable 
and transitory status. A few inthis status are going into ag- 
riculture, but most of them are getting out, The view is that 
the sooner they get out, the better. These people, it is main- 
tained, frequently hold resources whichthe full-time commer - 
cial farmer needs. 31 Certainly more careful study and evalua - 
tion of part-time farming is needed in order to consider all the 
relevant angles and values involved. 

"Limited agricultural operations'' may be both of an 
economic and non-economic nature. Part-time farming would 
include those operations of an economic nature. The non- 
economic type is represented by the activities of the rural 
resident family in growing a garden and maintaining and beauti- 
fying their house and grounds. The garden club movement 
focuses on this type of activity in which the contact with nature 


30For example, a recent survey in a metropolitan area found "a consid- 
erable regard for 'trees and grass' expressed in a number of ways but with a 
common thread of 'nature' running through the concept.'"' See F, S. Chapin, Jr., 
et al, "Livability in the City: Attitudes and City Planning, " Institute for Research 
in Social Science, Vol. 4, No. 3, October 1956, pp. 7-12. 

31Fora somewhat different view of part-time farming, see Bruce L. Mel- 
vin, "The Place of the Part-Time Farmer," Rural Sociology, Vol. 19, No. 3, 
pp. 281-286, September 1954. 
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is an end in itself, Would it be too unrealistic for agricultural 
agencies to sponsor programs of this type in which horticul- 
ture and home engineering would form a prominent subject 
matter? It is recognized that some homemaking programs al- 
ready have this type of focus. 

This discussion may be closed with the question as to 
how a realistic approach to the preservation of rural values 
differs today from that of the early years of the century — the 
days of the Roosevelt Country Life Commission and the found- 
ing of the American Country Life Association. In this period 
of time country life has ceased to be a separate world. Dif- 
ferences between city and country have rapidly disappeared. 
The farm population has shrunk immeasurably. The farm 
community of fifty years ago has passed. It appears that if 
the values of country life survive théy must do so largely in 
communities whichare occupationally largely non-agricultural, 
and inthe face of trends toward institutional centralization and 
the massing of populations. 
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PATRICK G. HOGAN 


CRITICAL MISCONCEPTIONS 
OF SOUTHERN THOUGHT: 


Faulkner’s Optimism 


AVE THE SCORES OF William Faulkner's critics and 

commentators accurately and fairly interpreted South- 
ernthoughtas he has represented it in his novels and stories ? 
If not, the present study is properly rooted in an impatience 
with those critics and interpreters of William Faulkner who 
seem to feel a compulsion to explain away the obscurity of 
which he has beentoo frequently and often too hastily accused 
by the use of terminology that is not infrequently more ob- 
scure than the novel, story, or passage under scrutiny. Why 
is it not possible that in his works, especially those dealing 
with the South, Faulkner means precisely what he says, and, 
a sometime complex style notwithstanding, writes what he 
means to say? 

One’ additional word of preface is necessary, how- 
ever. To accuse diligent scholars of Faulkner's writings of 
creating a level of obscurity of their own is not to suggest 
that the value of their work is negated because of that ob- 
scurity. It is unnecessary to observethat muchof the Faulk- 
nerian criticism is brilliant and helpful. But such articles 
and books would be of even greater value if they did not so 
often skate on apparently uncertain ice with such keen termi- 
nology. 

It is the purpose herein to isolate one such termi- 
nological example and to examine that term from several 
points of view. The chosen term is one frequently used, one 
used by some of Faulkner's sincerest critical admirers — 
pessimism. 

Certainly William Faulkner would chuckle were he 
seriously to be accused of employing Rousseau's concept 
that "man is naturally good" (Discourse on Inequality, 1754); 
but to read that "'the severity of Faulkner's myth is some- 
what relieved. ..by his emphasis onthe virtues of simplicity, 
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even primitivism, in some of his positive characters"! is to 
re-open the question of ''The Myth of Cosmic Pessimism" 
as "the one unifying thread''* in the complex myth running 
through Faulkner's works. 

The use of such a term as "cosmic pessimism" would 
seem to imply a condition, a climate, or a vocabulary of 
philosophic exactness and/or clarity on the part of the writ- 
er, the commentator, or both — the burden of terminologi- 
cal proof is a responsibility accruing to the critic. 

The trouble with even so astute and thought-provok- 
ing an analysis of the problem as that of Professor H. M. 
Campbell in the first, and possibly still the best, full-scale 
critical appraisal of Faulkner's work is that troublesome 
terms are used as basic tools with whichto construct a com- 
plex critical framework. If "cosmic pessimism" ts a myth 
in Faulkner's work, Campbell is quick to admit that it is 
very complicated and often contradictory. 3 

The following discussion is intended less to quarrel 
with Campbell's stand thanto respect it; but there are points 
of difference to be established. He seems to assume that 
the reader is familiar with his — or some — definition of 
"cosmic pessimism," and yet he adds a degree of delinea- 
tion. Using Wellek and Warren's definition of myth asa 
point of departure, 4 Campbell describes the ''pessimistic 
variety"' of myth as those which have 


... portrayed man as the tragic victim of a chaotic 
(if not malignant) universe just as likely to harm as 
to aid him during the course of his short life and at 
all events providing nothing more than eternal an- 
nihilation at its end. 


Of what may be called "cosmic optimism" he says only this: 


Some of these myths, especially the Christian, have 
conceived the destiny of man as basically fortunate 


‘Harry M. Campbell, "The Myth of Cosmic Pessimism," in Campbell 
and Ruel F. Foster, wilitan Faulkner: A Critical Appraisal (Norman, Oklahoma: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1951), p. 136. 

2{bid., p. 114. 

3u0c. ett. 

t Loc. cit. Campbell cites René Wellek and Austin Warren, Theory of 
Literature (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 1949), p. 196. 








5uoc. cit. 
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with virtue cosmically rewarded, if not in this world, 
certainly in another.... 6 


In behalf of brevity, the concept of Faulkner as myth-maker 
is accepted, certainly in the sense of the cited definition of 
Wellek and Warren.’ But that "...the myth...expressed in 
the course of Faulkner's works belongs to the pessimistic 
variety'"8 is questioned. 

What is pessimism ? And howdoes cosmic pessimism 
differ from a garden-seed variety of pessimism? If pessi- 
mism postulates evil as an essential of reality, is it this 
that critics designate a major theme in Faulkner's work? 
Or, to examine a standard denotative definition of pessi- 
mism — "reality is essentially evil,'? is it this that one 
finds in Faulkner? At the risk of toying with semantics, it 
should be pointed out that the phrase evil as an essential of 
reality andthe clause reality is essentially evi] are by no 
means identical in meaning. If the latter is a predominant 
characteristic of Faulkner, then he probably is a pessimist, 
cosmic or otherwise. But stress upon evil as an essential 
of reality is by no means proof of pessimism. 

The very term is troublesome to philosophers as well 
as to literary critics. When the young William James was 
wrestling withthe possibility of free willin his own mind and 
reached the point of assuming that free will was not an illu- 
sion, he wrote in his diary: 


My belief, to be sure, can’t be optimistic — but I 
will posit life (the real, the good) in the self-govern- 
ing resistance of the ego to the world. Life shall be 
built on doing and suffering and creating. 10 


Or, if the authority of James is questionable, a curiously 


S100, cit. 

TLoc. cit. Campbell quotes: "any anonymously composed story telling 
of origins and destinies, the explanations a society offers its young of why the 
world is and why we do as we do, ifs pedagogic images of the nature and destiny 
of man." Wellek and Warren, op. cit.,p. 196, 

8hoc. cit. 

Iwebster's New Vollegiate Victionary, s.v. "pessimism." 

10wsy); NDes ‘ 

William James, "Private Reflections, '' in Philip Wheelwright, The Way 
of Philosophy (New York: The Odyssey Press, 1954), p. 387. 
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similar view may be found in The Dictionary of Philosophy: 


All pessimists...suggest compensations or reme- 
dies; thus, Buddhism looks hopefully to nirvana, 
Schopenhauer to the Idea, v. Hartman to the rational, 
Spengler to a rebirth through culture. !1 


Bertrand Russell, in a discussion of Schopenhauer, makes 
an evaluation which touches both the concept of James and 
the partial definition just cited, ye' he goes beyond both. 


Historically, two things are important about Schop- 
enhauer: his pessimism, and his doctrine that will 
is superior to knowledge. His pessimism made it 
possible for men to take to philosophy without having 
to persuade themselves that all evil can be explained 
away, and in this way, as an antidote, it was useful. 
From a scientific point of view, optimism and pes- 
simism are alike objectionable: optimism assumes, 
or attempts toprove, that the universe exists to please 
us, and pessimism that it exists to displease us, 
Scientifically, there is no evidence that it is con- 
cerned with us either one way or the other. The be- 
lief in either pessimism or optimism is a matter of 
temperament, not of reason, but the optimistic has 
been much commoner among Western philosophers. 
...More important than pessimism was the doctrine 
of the primacy of the will. It is obvious that this doc- 
trine has no necessary logical connection with pessi- 
mism, and those who held it after Schopenhauer fre- 
quently found in it a basis for optimism. 12 


Such a terminological catalogue, historical or otherwise, 
could be continued indefinitely. But to expand Russell's idea, 
it may be hazarded that Faulkner's "universe" exists neither 


*11fhe Dictionary of Philosophy, ed. Dagobert D. Runes (New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, n.d.), p. 238 (s.v. pessimism). 


12Bertrand Russell, A History of Western Philosophy (New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1945), pp. 758-759. See also, Bertrand xussell's Dictionary of 
Mind, Matter, and Morals, ed. Lester E. Denonn (New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1952), p. 178(s.v. pessimism). 
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to please us norto displease us; yet that it is, or is not, ''con- 
cerned with us either one way or the other, '' may well be an- 
other matter. Faulkner has again and again depicted man 
struggling in such a universe, and, in the earlier novels such 
as Sunctuary, The Sound and the fury, and As I Lay Dying, 
struggling rather futilely. The best a character can do at 
this stage in the development of a potential myth, if such it 
should be called, is typified in his own incisive comment on 
Dilsey: ''They endured. "' 

; Were suffering and the endurance of and beyond suf- 
fering the sum total of Faulkner's "cosmic" or "universal" 
interests, perhaps he should be classified a pessimist — and 
have done with it. 

But William Faulkner is the author who said in Stock- 
holm: 


It is easy enough to say that man is immortal simply 
because he will endure; that when the last ding-dong 
of doom has clanged and faded from the last worthless 
rock hanging tideless inthe last redand dying evening, 
that even then there will be one more sound: that of 
his puny inexhaustible voice, still talking. I refuse 
to accept this. I believe that man will not merely en- 
dure: he will prevail. He is immortal, not because 
he alone among creatures has an inexhaustible voice 
but because he has a soul, a spirit capable of compas- 
sion and sacrifice and endurance, !4 


And Faulkner has voiced what he declines to believe about 
man: 


. that man is incapable of responsibility and free- 
dom, of fidelity and endurance and courage, that he 


i] 


13William Faulkner, "Appendix, '' Tae Sound and the Fury é& As 1 Lay Dying, 
Modern Library Edition (New York: Random House, 1946), p. 22; cf. he tort- 
able Faulkner, ed. Malcolm Cowley (New York: The Viking Press, 1944). p. 75¢ 


14William Faulkner, "Nobel Prize Acceptance Speech,"'in vil. 4... Van 
O'Connor, Tae Tangled Fire of William Faulxner (Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1954), pp. 147-148. The speech has been frequently reprinted. 
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not only cannot choose good from evil, he cannot even 
distinguish it, let alone practice the choice. 15 


It is only when this is believed of man that: 


...you have already written off the hope of man, as 
they who have reft him of his inalienable right to be 
responsible, have done, and you might as well quit 
now and let man stew on in peace in his own record- 
less andoblivious juice, to his deserved and ungrieved 
doom. ! 

Faulkner is cautious, perhaps, but not pessimistic in his 

hope for and belief in man; he believes: 


...that the true heirs of the old tough durable fathers 
are still capable of responsibility and self-respect, if 
only they can remember them again. 17 


Faulkner's advice is "never be afraid;''18 such is his 
injunction even to young people, to a graduating class of high 
school seniors. 


It is not men in the mass who can and will save Man. 
It is Man himself, created in the image of God so that 
he shall have the power and the will to choose right 
from wrong, and so be able to save himself because 
he is worth saving; ...who will believe always not only 
in the right of man to be free of injustice and rapacity 
and deception, but the duty and responsibility of man 
to see that justice and truth and pity and compassion 
are done, 19 


15William Faulkner, "Delta Council Address," Delta Council sews XIII 
(May, 1952), 4. This address was delivered before the Delta Council, May 15, 
1952, Cleveland, Mississippi. 

16,90, ett. 


ioe, ett. 


nay |8William Faulkner, "Address at University High School (Oxford, Mis- 
Sissippi, May 28, 1951),"' in O'Connor, op. cit., pp. 156-157. 


19 bid., p. 157. 
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A similar point of view was expressed in his commencement 
address at his daughter Jill's graduation from Pine Manor 
Junior College, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 29 

It may be objected that the above references are to 
Faulkner's public utterances. Such would be a rather odd ob- 
jection in two respects: the relative infrequency of such 
speeches and the high level of consistency of the challenge to 
which he gives issue. There is a curious analogy here to the 
implicit warning of Toynbee: 


If we are to try to look into our future, we may begin 
by reminding ourselves that, thoughall the other civili- 
zations whose history is known to us may be either 
dead or dying, a civilizationis not likean animal orga- 
nism, condemned by an inexorable destiny to die after 
traversing a pre-determined life-curve. Even if all 
other civilizations that have come into existence so far 
were to prove in fact to have followed this path, there 
is no known law of historical determinism that com- 
pels us to leap out of the intolerable frying-pan of our 
time of troubles into the slow and steady fire...where 
we shall in due course be reduced to dust and ashes. 
At the same time, such precedents from the histories 
of other civilizations and from the life-course of na- 
ture are bound to appear formidable in the sinister 
light of our present situation. 21 


Toynbee feels that the course of recent events "inspires a 
dark doubt about our future, and this doubt threatens to under- 
mine our faith and hope at a critical eleventh hour which calls 
for the utmost exertion of...saving spiritual faculties. Here 
is a challenge which we cannot evade, and our destiny de- 
pends upon our response. N22 


20William Faulkner, "Faith or Fear," Atlantic Monthly, CXCII (August, 
1953), 53-55; Commencement Address at Pine Manor Junior College, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts, June, 1953. 


2larnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History, Abridgement of Volumes I-VI 
by D. C. Somervell (New York: Oxford University Press, 1947), p. 553. 
22]bid., p. 554. 
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Faulkner's response has been noted by one reviewer 
of 4 Fable, who points out that "his explicit message...is put 
into the novel itself in almost the same summary words in 
which he stated it in his Nobel Prize speech and in his Fore- 
word to The Faulkner Reader," 23 The review stresses — and 
it is a matter which doubtless perplexes many readers — that 
"it is neither his Messianic figure nor the apostles who utter 
the crowning article in his credo, that man will not merely 
endure but prevail, but by a breath-taking reversal, the gen- 
eralissimo, who functions as both Pontius Pilate and Tempter, 
and is functionally the supreme representative of Caesarism.''“+ 

In what has been termed the ''temptation scene, '' the 
corporal — the Christ figure — hears his father, the gen- 
eralissimo, express ''the more difficult faith in man, one 
which survives eventhe acceptance of the inevitability of wars 
and the multiplication of the Frankenstein machines which 
make man's plight ever less controllable and his wars more 
devastating. "25 The general says: 


Afraid? No no, it's not I but you who are afraid of 
man; not I but you who believe that nothing but a death 
can save him. I know better. I know that he has that 
in him which will enable him to outlast even his wars; 
that in him more durable than all his vices, even that 
last and most fearsome one; to outlast even this next 
avatar of his servitude which he now faces: his en- 
slavement to the demonic progeny of his own mechanical 
curiosity, from which he will emancipate himself by 
that one ancient tried-and-true method by which slaves 
have always freed themselves: by inculcating their 
masters with the slaves' own vices — in this case the 
vice of war and that other one which is no vice at all 
but instead is the quality-mark and warrant of man's 
immortality: his deathless folly. 26 


23Philip Blair Rice, "Faulkner's Crucifixion," Kenyon Review, XVI (Au- 
tumn, 1954), 662. 

241 pid., p. 666. 

251bid., p. 667. 


26william Faulkner, A Fable (New York: Random House, 1954), p. 352. 
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And the old officer predicts that man will survive his own 
Frankenstein: 


Oh yes, he will survive it because he has that in him 
which will endure even beyond the ultimate worthless 
tideless rock freezing slowly in the last red and heat- 
less sunset, because already the next star in the blue 
immensity of space will be already clamorous with the 
uproar of his debarkation, his puny and inexhaustible 
voice still talking, still planning; and there too after 
the last ding dong of doom has rung and died there will 
still be one sound more: his voice, planning still to 
build something higher and faster and louder; more ef- 
ficient and louder and faster than ever before, yet it 
too inherent with the same old primordial fault since it 
too inthe end will fail to eradicate him from the earth. 
I don't fear man. I do better: I respect and admire 
him. And pride: I am ten times prouder of that im- 
mortality which he does possess than ever he of that 
heavenly one of his delusion. Because man and his 
folly— 


"Will endure, '' the corporal said. 


"They will do more," the old general said proudly. 
"They will prevail. Shall we return ?"'27 


And if man's folly and pride are stressed in some of 
the focal passages of A Fable, the compassion of the Stock- 
holm address, along with the omnipresent endurance, appears 
in the final scene at the Marshal's funeral, crystalized 
in the verbal exchange between two surviving, long-suffering 
men, one an old giant, the other a living scar. 


"That's right,'' he said: ''Tremble. I'm not going to 
die. Never." 


"I am not laughing," the old man bending over him 
said. 'What you see are tears, '28 


271 pid., p. 354. 
28Ibid., p. 437. 
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Indeed, Faulkner's basic preoccupation with the neces - 
sity of faith in eternal virtues, such as love and fidelity, with 
commitment to a spiritual life, with self-respect, honesty, 
and compassion, demonstrates a view essentially optimistic. 
But it is not an easy optimism. Nor would it be much to the 
point to coin a phrase, perhaps 'new optimism." If man is to 
endure, to prevail, he must suffer to achieve his purification. 
He must heed the difficult advice Nancy gives to Temple in 
fequiem for a Nun: 


NANCY 
"Believe. "' (moving on after the Jailor) 


TEMPLE 
"Believe what, Nancy? Tell me."' 


NANCY 
"Believe. "29 


29 William Fauixner, Requiem for a Nun (New York: Random House, 195! 
Ps 233. 
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JOSIAH C. RUSSELL 


TALL KINGS: 


The Height of Medieval 
English Kings 


EFORE THE BATTLE OF Stamfort Bridge in 1066 the 

messenger of Harold Godwinson, King of England,was 
asked what his master would give Harold the Tall, King of 
Norway, to avoid a battle. According to the sage the reply 
was, "Seven feet of English ground or as much more as he 
may be taller than other men. 'l This was a boldtaunt to hurl 
England made good his threat but not before his enemy had 
said of him, 'That was but a little man, but he sat firmly 
in his stirrups. "2 Yet the English King was regarded by 
some of his contemporaries as tall, 3 and the Bayeux Tapes- 
try would show him as about the same height as William the 
Conqueror. 4 Looking down from his great height, the Vik- 
ing could refer to most men as short. Obviously height was 
a factor which was noticed andcommented upon by medieval 
men. 

Hurnan height assumes an unrealimportance because 
our eyes are near the top of our bodies, and thus they de- 
tect easily relatively slight differences in stature. Today a 
few inches seem to confer some advantage in securing posi- 
tions of leadership, 5 and they were probably even more im- 
pressive in the Middle Ages when personal loyalty was a 
basic factor in feudal relations. But even if height had no 


| yeimskringla iv, 44. Heimskringla, the Worse Sagas by Snorre Sturlason 
trans. by S. Laing (London, 1930), p. 230. 

2 Heimskringla iv, 45; Laing, p. 230. 

3 Dictionary of Nattonal Biography under Harold (VIII, 1302). The source 
is not given. Perhaps it is 'Haroldus procerior staturafratris,'' Ltves of édward 
tne Confessor, ed. H. R. Luard (London, 1858, Rolls Series), p. 409. 

4inglish distortcal Documents, ed. D. C. Douglas and G. W. Greenaway 
(New York, 1953), II, 251. This assumes that the makers of the tapestry en- 
deavored to indicate height. At least the figures are not given the same height. 
William the Conqueror appears in one place as taller than his brother, Odo, and 
his son, Robert. Jbid., II, 264. 

5(There is a) "low positive relationship between height and leadership. "' 
R. M. Stogdill, 'Personal Factors associated with Leadership: a Survey of the 
Literature, '' Tne Journal of Psycrmlogy, XXV (1948), 4l.and literature there cited. 
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influence, it would be intrinsically interesting. There is a 
surprising amount of information available about the height 
of medieval English kings, some of it quite accurate. It en- 
ables us to add greater precision to our knowledge of these 
men. Furthermore, the descriptive terms applied to some 
of them by chroniclers indicate what the medieval mind re- 
garded as tall, medium and short, at least with respect to 
royalty. The only survey of this topic was made by Polydore 
Vergil who scattered the information inthe form of descrip- 
tions of kings throughout his ¢nglish History, published in 
1534, from William II to Henry VII. 

This Anglo-Italian historian used good sources for 
much of his history, and some of them about royal height 
can be traced. Thus he quoted virtually verbatim from an 
early writer a description of Henry III, applying to his height 
his favorite term 'just' as a synonym for ordinary (medio- 
cris). ’ Henry III was probably about 5-9 (five feet, nine 
inches) tall, but some of the other kings assigned this height 
may have varied from this figure. However, Vergil's in- 
formation would be valuable primarily about those kings for 
whom we have no other information, especially for the more 
recent monarchs whose size might have been known to the 
historian personally or through his contemporaries. The 
only king earlier than A.D. 1400 about whom information 
from seals alone remains is Stephen, but Vergil's descrip- 
tion of him as having a most appropriate stature looks like 
a cover for ignorance. 

His information about one of the more recent kings 
is corroborated strikingly by the measurement of his skele- 
ton. Edward IV, according to Vergil, 9 exceeded all in height 
and was actually about 6-3. 10 He says that Henry VI was of 


© rolydort Vergtltt Urbinatts Anglicae iistoriae Libri XXV1 (Basel, 1534), 
one book to each king. He was copied by other chroniclers. 


TuErat autem staturae mediocris, compacti corporis, alterius oculi 
palpebra demissiore, ita ut partem nigredinis pupillo celaret.'' He could have 
found this in the following three chroniclers. William Rishanger, Chronica et 
annales,ed. H. T. Riley (London, 1865, Rolls Series), p. 75; Nicholas Trivet, 
annales; ed, T. Hog (London, 1845), p. 280; Thomas of Walsingham, Historta 
anglicana, ed, H. T. Riley (London, 1863, Rolls Series), I, 8. 

8ustatura corporis decentissima,"' Vergil, bk. x. 

9" Edouardus corpore procero, ac eminenti quippe qui omnes excederet 
statura.'' Vergil, bk. xxiv. 

l0His tomb was opened and his bones examined on March 13, 1789. J. C. 
Wall, he Vombs of the kings of Lngland (London, 1891), pp. 349-50. 
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noble stature, 11 which overestimates that king's 5-9 or 
5-10.12 He adds of Henry VII that his stature scarsely ex- 
ceeded a just height. !3 Henry's funeral effigy was 6-1 in 
length, but, as we shall see, this could be several inches too 
long. 14 Probably a recent historian's statement that he was 
5-9 is not far wrong. 15 Vergil, who knew the king, thus 
does not seem to exaggerate the king's height in spite of his 
predilection for him. This lack of bias with respect to sta- 
ture is important for evaluating his description of Richard III 
whom he did not like. He says that Richard was undersized 
(pusilla),16 a statement which might be discounted somewhat 
if Vergil had shown bias here. 

Vergil's testimony with regard to the two predeces- 
sors of Henry VI is of some value, especially since Henry V's 
tomb effigy in Westminster Abbey is so mutilated that its 
length is uncertain. However, Henry IV's tomb effigy is a- 
bout 5-9 which should be reasonably accurate. His stature 
is described by Vergil's favorite word, just. 18 Since Vergil 
allows Henry V a '"'more than just'' stature, it would seem 
that the son was taller than his father.!9 But with Henry IV 
Vergil's information would seem to fade: he says that Henry's 
predecessor, Richard II, was graceful, 20 which hardly does 
credit to his. six feet.*! His references to Richard's im- 
mediate predecessors likewise lack precision. 


l1Vergil, bk. xxiii. 


12 br ofessor Macalister's description of his remains is, "Fairly strong 
man, aged between 45 and 55, who was at least five feet nine inches in height (he 


may have been an inch taller, but I give the minor limit)."' Archaeologia, LXII 
(1911), 536. 
13ustatura quae parum iustum excederet.'' Vergil, bk. xxvi. 


14w. H. St. John Hope, "On the Funeral Effigies of the Kings’ and Queens 
of England,'"' Archaeologia, LX (1907) 551. Hereafter this is referred to as Hope. 
See also note 46, 

15¢. Markham, sichard lll, His Life and Character (London, 1906), p. 246. 

16Vergil, bk. xxv. 

LG. A. Stothard, The Monumental “ffigies of ingland (London, 1836), p. 
140. See below for evidence about accuracy of length of effigies. Stothard's 
scale of length for each illustration is assumed to be accurate, 

18Honesta et justa."' Vergil, bk. xxi. 

19"Fuit statura corporis quae justum excederet." Vergil, bk. xxi. 

20uFuit formae gratia." Vergil, bk. xx. 

21"Judging from the length and size altogether of the male bones, there 
canbe no doubt that they belonged toa mannearly six feet in height." Archaeologta, 
XLV (1880), 323. 
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Richard II's tomb effigy measures about six feet in 
length. The exact length is difficult to measure, since his 
shoes are hidden by his costume.22 The tomb effigy is thus 
approximately the same length as the king's height. The 
same seems to be true for the effigy and skeleton of King 
John: the former is said to measure 5-5 while the latter is 
about 5-5 or 5-6.23 These are the only two cases where the 
two may be compared, and they show a reasonable similarity 
of length. We thus assume that for the period after John 
that the tomb effigy gives a fairly accurate estimate of height. 
Earlier it is not so certain. Obviously the seven foot effigies 
of Henry II and his queen, Eleanor of Aquitaine, at Fontev- 
rault in France are much too long even though Eleanor was 
quite a woman. 24 The statue of Henry I at Rochester Cathe- 
dralis only 4-10andthusis much too short. 25 These statures 
are of the twelfth century, which is alleged to have been less 
sensitive to this world and somewhat indifferent to actuality. 2b 
But even at the end of the century Richard I's tomb which is 
also at Fontevrault is only six feet long. 27 

This may not be an exaggeratior. Two contempo- 
raries comment upon his height. One says that it was noble 
(procerus) and very grand (pregrandis). 28 The second, 
Gerald of Wales, states that in stature Richard I and his old- 
er brother, Henry, were "great, a little more than ordi- 
nary. "29 Henry's height is also described by Gervase of 


227. andG. Hollis, The Monumental Effigies of Great Britain (London, 
1840-2), pt. 1, nos. 9-10. 

23stothard, Monumental Sffigies, p. 29 for length of effigy. The length of 
the body was stated to be 5-6} in Valentine Green, An Account of the Discovery 
of the Body of king John (London and Winchester, 1797), p. 4. Nash, Worcester- 
shire, quoted in J. H. Ramsay, The Angevin Snpire, p. 502 gives 5-6. A. L. Poole, 
From Domesday Book to Magna Carta, 1087-1216 (Oxford, 1951), p. 486 gives 5-5. 

24stothard, Monumental Effigtes, pp. 13-14, 16. 

25Hollis, Monumental E£ffigies, pt. 1, no. 1. His wife's effigy is 5-6. 

26Lynn White, Jr., "Natural Science and Naturalistic Art in the Middle 
Ages," American Historical Review, LII (1947), 421-35. 

27Stothard, Monumental Effigies, p. 19;Ramsay, op. cit., p. 367 gives 6-2. 

28Richard, Prior of Holy Trinity, London. "Erat quidem statura pro- 
cerus, elegantis formae, "Chronicles and Memortals of the Ketgn of Richard I, ed. 
W. Stubbs (London, 1864, Rolls Series), I, 144. ''Erat itaque elegantis formae, 
statura praegrandis et omnium membrorum decentissimus." Ibid., I, 197. 

29" Ambo staturae grandis, pauloque plusquam mediocris et formae dig- 
nae imperio.'"' Giraldt Cambrensts Opera, ed. G. F. Warner (London, 1891, Rolls 
Series), VIII, 248. "Ambo hi staturae modicae, pauloque mediocre plus pusille. 
Ibid., V, 199. 
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in Tilbury as great.39 Gerald also indicated that Henry II's 
is height was between that of his two tall sons just mentioned 
us and that of his two short sons, Geoffrey and John.3! Two 
he literary figures of his reign, Walter Map and Peter of Blois, 
ng describe Henry II in terms which suggest that he might be 
is closer in height to his tall sons than to the shorter pair, 32 
he Peter, indeed, says that Henry II was neither gigantic among 
ity short men nor insignificant among tall men, an idea which 
hn he borrowed from the earlier and great chronicler, William 
at. of Malmesbury. If Richard 1 was about 6-0 and John about 
es 5-6, their father may well have been about 5-10 tall. 
\ i For information about the height and other physical 
as characteristics of kings earlier than these, William of 
C= Malmesbury is largely responsible. According to him, Wil- 
es liam the Conqueror was of just height and of great weight. 33 
ss His son, William Rufus, was very strong but not of great 
2b height. 34 His son, Henry 1, was medium, so that he was 
is larger than the smallest and smaller than the largest, 35 an 
idea used by later writers of other sovereigns. On the basis 
= of evidence presented earlier it would seem that a just or 
ole average height would be in the eyes of chroniclers about 5-9. 
aid, The Conqueror and his son, Henry I, would then be of about 
d - that height while William Rufus would be shorter. 
di - For these early kings the great seals of England of- 
of fer one possibility for providing evidence of height. They 


> 30nHic statura procerus, ''excerpt from Gervase in Hadulphi de Coggeshall 
Chronicon Anglicanum, ed. J. Stevenson (London, 1875, Rolls Series), p. 447. 


of 3luStaturae vir erat inter mediocres; quod nullifiliorum contingere potuit; 
y primaevis ambobus paulo mediocritatem -excedentibus; junioribus vero duobus 
- infra subsistensibus.'"' Gtraldt Cambrensis Opera, VIII, 215. 


*s 32He was a little over medium height, ' quoted from De nugis curialium, 
Snglish Historical Locuments, iI, 389; Peter of Blois, Letter no. 66, quoted by 
K. Norgate, Zngland under the Angevin Aings (London, 1887), I, 409. 


33 Justae fuit staturae, immensae corpulentiae. "' Willelmi Malmesbiriensia 
e monacht de gestis regum Anglorum, sd. W. Stubbs (London, 1889, Rolls Series), 
Il, 335. The French standard was somewhat lower apparently, for a monk of 
Caen wrote of him that William was "great in body and strong, tall in stature 
but not ungainly."' English Historical Documents, Il, 280. 

34 Pyraecipuo robore, quanquam non magnae staturae, "William of 
Malmesbury, op. cit., il, 374. ''The king's tomb, whatever it was, was crush- 
ed by the fall of the steeple in 1107 and all that remains of his bones now rests 
in one of the relic chests onthe north side of the presbytery.'"' Archaeologia, LX 
% (1907), 521. See also Ibid., XLII (1869), 309-21. 

35"Statura minimos supergrediens, a maximis vincebatur.'"' William of 
Malmesbury, op. cit., Il, 488. 
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are continuous since Edward the Confessor. On one side of 
these early seals the king is shown seatedon a throne usually 
holding a sword in one handand anorbandcross in the other. 
Such care is shown in detail and such a variety of measure- 
ments appears for kings, thrones and swords that drawing 
from life is suggested. Since several different thrones ap- 
pear, the orb and cross seem standard and are of the same 
length inthe seals of William I and II andHenry I and Il. The 
other side of the seal shows the king riding and thus could 
hardly have been drawn from life since the horse is usually 


in full gallop. The measurements follow: 36 

Hei ght Torso orb 

of and Lower and 

Throne Head Leg Cross Sword 
Edward the Confessor 9 23 a 14 
William I & 20 10 8 14.5 
William II 7 19 9 8 12 
Henry I 8 20 10 6 14 
Stephen 10 23 14 6.3 8 
Henry II 8 20 i 8 72 


These measurements, if they were meant to indicate 
size, seem to show that William 137 and Henry I were about 
the same height and slightly shorter than Henry II. They al- 
so seem to parallel the chroniclers in their estimates. Wil- 
liam II seems distinctly shorter and thus conforms to the 
description that he was "not of great height.'' This coinci- 
dence gives one some confidence in the seals' evidence for 
height, at least in this early period. Both Edward the Con- 


36These are given in sixteenths of an inch taken from the pictures in the 
Pictorial distory of éngland (London, 1838-9): Edward the Confessor, I, 203; 
William I, I, 358; William II, I, 392; Henry I, I, 405; Stephen, I, 420; Henry II, 
I, 438. For the difficulties of the measurements see also J. H. Bloom, dnglish 
Seals (London, 1906), ch, Il and especially pp. 68-79. 

370n his seal William I's arms seem to be long with respect to his legs 
even when compared to other early kings. This physical characteristic was 
noted when his tomb was opened in 1562. Archaeologia, LX (1907), 520-1. 
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It appeared on opening his Tomb in 1774,'"' Archaeologia, III (1776), 385. 
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fessor2§ and Stephen appear definitely taller than the others 
and may well have reached nearly to six feet. The anonymous 
biographer of Stephen compares him to Saul in ambition and 
may have had a comparison of height in mind also. 39 

After the early period the seals seem to lose value 
in depicting size and proportion. They become more official 
and conventional and less personal. Some seals of Henry III, 
Edward I and Edward II are practically identical. 40 The 
same holds true for the next group of three: Edward III, 
Richard II and Henry IV4! and even for a third trio: Ed- 
ward IV, Edward V andi Richard III. 42 In the last trio the 
same figure does for the tallest of medieval English kings, 
his young son and his short brother. Ina sense the develop- 
ment of the seal is the reverse of the tomb effigy where the 
earlier ones seem to have no relation to reality and the lat- 
ter do. 

Fortunately estimates can be made of the height of 
thirteenth and fourteenth century kings without the help of 
seals. Henry III was stated earlier to have been 5-9, which 
is the length of his tomb effigy in Westminster Abbey. This 
figure might be questioned since his tombis only half an inch 
longer than that of his short father.*3 However its 6-14 is 
still long enough to hold him, while the great height of his 
son, Edward I, rather encourages one to attribute to Henry 
as many inches as possible, even though his second son, Ed- 
mund, seems to have been only 5-7 or 5-8 in height. 44 Ed- 
ward I's skeleton has been measured and is that of a man of 
6-2 in stature.+5 At the end of the Middle Ages it was custo- 


38The Bayeux Tapestry also seems to show him as a tall man. Snglish 
Historical Documents, II, 239, 253. He is described by a contemporary, "persona 
erat decentissima, discretae proceritatis reliquo corpore toto integer et regius 
homo." Lives of Sdward the Confessor (Rolls Series), p. 396. 

39The author of the "'Gesta Stephani, '' Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, 
Henry II and sxichard I,ed. R. Howlett (London, 1886, Rolls Series), Ill, 5. He 
was also stated to be a man of great energy and boldness. William of Malmes- 
bury, Historia Novella (Rolls Series), II, 539. o 

40 pictorial History of England ,1, 671, 689 and 731 respectively. 

4lipia., 1, 748, 781 and Il, 5 respectively. 

427 pid., II, 99, 117 and 123 respectively. See also J. H. Bloom, dnglish 
Seals, ch. I. 

433. C. Wall, Tombs of the Kings of Sngland, p. 251 and note 7; Archaeo]- 
ogta, XLV (1880), 320; Stothard, p. 52. 

44stothard, p. 73. 


45 Joseph Ayloffe, 'An Account of the Body of King Edward the First, as 
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mary to place upon the coffin of the deceased at his funeral 
his effigy. Several of these, made in part of leather and 
wood, remain in Westminster Abbey and were for a long time 
in such condition that they were known as the Ragged Regi- 
ment. The effigy of Edward I seems to be among these and 
is 6-54 long which indicates some exaggeration. 4 Edward 
was said to stand head and shoulders over the common peo- 
ple, a veritable Saul over Israel. 47 

The son of such a tall man as Edward I might well be 
a tall man himself. One is not surprised to find that Ed- 
ward II's tomb effigy in Gloucester Cathedral is about 5-11 
in length. 48 He is said to have had an elegant body and great 
strength. 49 Edward III, his son, does not seem to have been 
quite as tall. A chronicler says that he did not exceed a just 
height nor yield to a depressed height and thus repeats an 
idea expressed about earlier kings, 90 His funeral effigy, 
which might be expected to exaggerate his height, was 5- 103. l 
Probably he was a little shorter, perhaps about 5-8. His 
son, Edward the Black Prince, was apparently about six feet 
tall, 52 

From this information the stature of the kings stands 
out with some clarity. Two of them, Edward IlandIV, were 
tall by any standards. One, John, was quite short and a 
second, William II, may not have been much taller. A third, 
Richard III, was described as undersized, which seems 
slightly curious since he was a brother of the tallest of the 
group. Three, Richard I, Richard II and Edward II were a- 
bout six feet tall while Edward the Confessor, Stephen and 
Henry V may not have been much shorter. The others seem 


46H ope, Archaeologia, LX (1907), 517. The attributions are thought to be 
quite correct. Cf, Jbid., pp. 565-70. Ayloffe, p. 386. 

47 Flegantis erat formae, staturae procerae, qua (ab) humero et supra 
communi populo praeeminebat."" Rishanger, p. 76; T~‘vet, p. 281; Walsing- 
ham, I. 8 (See note 7), "Statura ejus procera et decens singulis membris ejus, 
ut incedendo cum populo facies ejus supereminentibus ceteris resplenderet, 
prout Saul quondam electus Domini animos inspicientium rege. incidendem 
gratus laetificaret."' Chronicles of the nv*gns of fdward I and Eduard II, ed. W. 
Stubbs (London, 1883, Rolls Series), II, 5. 


48stothard, p. 78. 

49F uit corpore quidam elegans, viribus praestans,"' Chronicles of the 
hetgns of édward I and &dward II (Rolls Series), II, 91. 

50"Corpore fuit elegans, statura quae nec justum excederet, nec nimis 
depressioni succumberet.'' Thomas Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, ed. H. T. 
Riley (London, 1863, Rolls Series), I, 328. 

SlHope, Archaeologta, LX (1907), 548-9, 551. 


52Stothard, p. 120. 
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to have fallen within what the chroniclers call a just or ordi- 
nary height, apparently in the neighborhood of 5-9. These 
definitions are rather interesting inthe scale which they sug- 
gest: tall about 6-0, medium about 5-9, and short about 5-6. 

This standard may be compared with what is known 
of the ordinary stature to see whether it was a special stan- 
dard of royal value or whether it conformed to the normal 
standards for the whole people. Unfortunately the evidence 
is rather slight and most of it comes from ossuaries (col- 
lections of bones) in cemeteries at Hythe in Kent and Roth- 
well in Northamptonshire. The information about height is 
given in the reports upon them. 53 


(Hythe) A preliminary measurement of 155 femurs 
points to the men having averaged five feet five anda 
third inches, while the women were about five feet 
one inch. 


(Rothwell) The Rothwell men, judging from the mea- 
surement of 65 femurs notwo of which belonged to the 
same body, were only five feet six inches. After 
measuring 38 female femurs, notwo of which belonged 
to the same individual, I estimated the Rothwell wo- 
men at five feet two inches. 


One must bear in mind that this information comes from only 
two samples and that it represents height at death which in 
many cases must be many years or even decades after the 
individuals commenced their decline from full height. 

In his survey of height in the British Isles of last 
century, Beddoe included Kert among the counties where 
the average height was 5-75 and Northamptonshire where it 
was 5-7.°4 There were twelve counties where the average 


53F, G. Parsons, ''Report on the Hythe Crania," Journal of tre “oyal 
Anthropological Institute, XXXVIII(1908), 422-3; "Report on the Rothwell Crania, " 
tbid.,XL (1910), 493-4. 


545, Beddoe, She xaces of Sritain (Bristol, 1885). The data are given on 
pp. 190-1 and comments on pp. 143-4. The evidence upon height also appears 
in his "On the Stature and Bulk of Man in the British Isles,'' Memoirs xead sefore 
the anthropological society of wondon, III (1867-9), 384-573, especially p. 542 ff. 
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was below 5-7 and only two counties which had a higher av- 
erage than 5-74. Thus his average was only an inch higher 
than that of the ossuary in Northamptonshire and two inches 
higher than that of Kent. The difference in age would explain 
a part of the difference. However, it is obvious that even the 
modern height average was not near the 5-9 which medieval 
evidence would indicate was regarded as an ordinary height 
for royalty. There were then two standards, one for the 
mass and one for the leaders of the country. 9° 

The attitude of the chroniclers is rather instructive. 
There was an interest in height, especially in the twelfth 
century and again at the beginning and in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. On the other hand few chroniclers of the 
thirteenthand fifteenth centuries (even that most prolix of all 
the chroniclers, Matthew Paris), seem to be interested in 
stature, although they describe other physical characteris- 
tics. When they do describe height, they define a tall man 
as noble (procerus), as if they expected all nobles to be tall. 
Richard I is said to have had an imperial presence while Ed- 
ward the Confessor was kingly. There is a tendency to ° - 
void the direct attribution of shortness. William II was not 
of great height;and John and his brother, Geoffrey, were be- 
lowthe height of their father. Richard III was harshly treated, 
but this was by men enjoying the patronage of his enemies, 
two generations after his death. This shows some attention 
by clerical writers, who probably had less interest in height 
than did others, and suggests that the high average stature 
of the medieval English kings did probably benefit them in 
public estimation. ; 

The English kings, like most medieval royalty, had 
their enemies. In England a series of them was canonized, 
either regularly by the Church or popularly by the English 
people, as a sort of political sainthood. They gave the anti- 
royal forces a kind of religious sanction, a valuable support 
in the struggles of the time. 56 These included three arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, Thomas Becket, Stephen Langton and 


55somewhat the same kind of distinction can be seenin J, S. Brewer and 
J. S. Rodrigues, "Some Determinants of Apparent Size," She Journal of Abnormal 
and wocial Psychology, XLVIII (1953), 17-24. 


56My “Canonization of Cpposition to the King in Angevin England, "' Has- 
kins Anniversary «ssays (Boston, 1929), pp. 279-90. 
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Edmund of Abingdon; two bishops of Lincoln, Hugh of Avalon 
and Robert Grosseteste; Bishop Thomas de Cantilupe of 
Hereford; Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester;and Thomas, 
Earl of Lancaster. What height did they attain? About three 
of them (Stephen Langton, Thomas of Cantilupe and Thomas 
of Lancaster), nothing seems to be known with respect to 
height, 97 The father of Simon de Montfort was said to be 
"tall and of a commanding appearance, "58 which leads one 
to believe that the son may have been tall also. The height 
of three of the others is known, and a good guess can be made 
about the other one. 

The guess concerns Bishop Hugh I of Lincoln, who 
was said to be shaped so like Henry II that he was thought to 
be his son. 59 If his height was similar, as seems likely, he 
was about 5-10. The greatest of these saints was Thomas 
Becket. His remains are thought to be in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, although this has been questioned. 60 Two contemporary 
descriptions give his statureas noble®! and eventually he was 
thought to be ''seven foot save a ynche. "62 In height, if the 
remains are of the saint, he outranked any king after the 
Conquest before Edward IV with his 6-2 or 6-3. Another 
archbishop-saint, Edmund of Abington, seems to have been 
5-11 tall. 63 In spite of pictures which seem to indicate that 
he wag small, ©4 the skeleton of Robert Grosseteste shows 


57For the first see F. M. Powicke, Stephen Langton (Oxford, 1928), p. 1. 

58m, Creignton, Life of Simon de Hontfort (Oxford, 1876), p. 15. His 
source is not given. 

59 Nii esset iste filius ejus, quod etiam corporis forma consimilis fateri 
probatur,"' Magna Vita S, tugonis “piscopi 4 rcolniensis, ed. J. F. Dimock (Lon- 
don, 1864, Rolls Series), p. 76. Both were quite fat. 

60w. P. Thornton, "Surgical Report on a Skeleton found in the Crypt of 
Canterbury Cathedral,'' Archaeologia Vantiana, XVIII (1889), 257—260; C. F. 
Routledge, ''The Bones of Archbishop Becket, " ibid., XXI (1895), 73-80. 

61 pemorials of Thomas Becket (Rolls Series) Il, 302; Il, 17. His height 
is not mentioned in III, 164; IV, 5, 8, 82 and 269. 

62G. G. Coulton, wife in the Middle Ages, II (Cambridge, 1929), p.117. 
This was in the time of the very tall king, Edward IV. 

63w, Wallace, St. sdmund of Canterbury (London, 1893), p. 94. 


645 H. Thomson, ''Two Early Portraits of Robert Grosseteste,'' Medie- 
valia et Humanistica, VIII (1954), 20-1. A third and later portrait is reproduced 
in A. C. Crombie, s#obert Grosseteste and the Vrigins of #xperimental Science 
(Oxford, 1953) on frontespiece. 
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him about 6-1 in height. 65 

These anti-royal saints may be compared with their 
opposite royal numbers. Thomas Becket, if properly identi- 
fied, obviously towered above Henry II. Hugh of Avalon, as 
has .been stated, looked much like Henry II and thus would 
have been shorter than Richard I. Although the height of 
Stephen Langton is unknown, it could hardly have been short- 
er than that of King John. Both Edmund of Abingdon and 
Robert Grosseteste must have been taller than Henry III, and 
Simon Montfort may well have been also. Edward II was 
relatively tall and may have been taller than Thomas of Lan- 
caster. In the struggle for inches, Richard I is probably the 
only king who had an advantage over his saintly antagonists. 
The other four kings probably suffered defeats inthe struggle. 
This is a coincidence and probably has no significance, but 
the lack of height was probably no help. 

The evidence about the height of the women of the 
royal families is naturally less than for the men and con- 
sists of the lengths of funeral and tomb effigies. Four tombs 
would indicate that Eleanor of Castile, queen of Edward I, 
was about 5-9 or 5-10, 66 that both Philippa of Hainault, queen 
of Edward III, 7 and Anne of Bohemia, queen of Richard II, ©8 
were about 5-6, while Joan, the second wife of Henry IV, was 
several inches shorter, 69 Among the funeral effigies, which 
usually exaggerate height, one supposed to represent Katherine 
of France, queen of Henry V and widow of Owen Tudor, is 
about 5-4, 70 and a very tall one of 5-115 is alleged to be that 
of Elizabeth of York, queen of Henry VII. 71 If her son, 


Henry VIII, really reached 6-4 (which may be doubted), 72 it 
can be seen where he got his height. The women are about 
the height which the stature of their male relatives would 
lead us to expect. 


65See picture and diagram opposite p. 249 of mobert Grosceteste, ccnolar 
and wisap, ed. D. A. Callus (Oxford, 1955). The assumption is that the inside 
length of the tomb is approximately the height of Robert Grosseteste. 


Cbstothard, p. 56. 67yellis, pt. I, no. %. 
68Hollis, pt. I, no. 19. O9Stothard, p. 140. 
79 Hope, Arcveolo7i4, LX (1997), 549. Tl oid., p. 550, 


In his teens "well over six feet, though not yet six feet four."" F. Hac- 
kett, Henry the Eighth (Garden City, 1931), p. 37. No evidence given. A flat— 
terer said that he was tall as Francis 1. However, all that another said was that 
he was "above the usual height." A. F. Pollard, Henry the Eighth (London, 
1930), pp. 39, 86. His armor is in the Tower of London and is described as for 
4 man about six feet in height and well proportioned. Archaeologtcal Journal, 
LXX (1913), 75. 
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There is even less information about royal children, 
but what remains is available for studying the mystery of 
Edward V and his younger brother, Richard. They were 
murdered in the Tower of London either by their uncle, 
Richard III, in 1483, probably in August, or just about two 
years later by Henry vu. 3 The weight of historical evi- 
dence favors the first date. Now the skeletons of the children 
have been measured and might be expected to throw some 
light upon their age at death. If the boys died in 1483, they 
were 135 and 10 years ofage respectively; if two years later, 
they would have been 153 and 12 years. Their heights have 
been estimated at 4-10 and 4-63.’4 Fortunately there are 
two of them which offsets the wide variation in rate of human 
growth exhibited by groups and individuals. Now the average 
American boy reaches the height of 4-10 just before 14 years 
and 4-64 at about eleven. /5 This average falls just about in 
the middle of the ages of the boys. This raises the question 
whether the boys would probably be taller or shorter than 
children of men growing toward an average adult height of 
about 5-8. Since their father, Edward IV, was the tallest of 
medieval English kings and their sister, Eleanor of York, 
was also quite tall, we should expect them also to be taller 
than the average and to have reached their height in 1483 
rather than two years later. 

The bones of these children thus furnish evidence a- 
bout one of the ugliest of medieval mysteries and tend to cor- 
roborate a commonly held opinion. The reverse is true of 
even more commonly held notion that medieval man was 
notably shorter than modern man, This belief is usually said 
to be based upon the small size of surviving armor which, of 
course, was worn by the knightly class in the Middle Ages. 
This study has shown that English royalty was not short and 
that the descriptions of types of stature imply a high standard 
not merely for royalty but for the nobility as well. That it 
had some influence in giving a popular respect is probably 
offset by the equally unusual height of the popular and anti- 
royal saints. The chroniclers have been more generous in 
giving details of other physical and mental characteristics 
of the kings. This study thus adds precision about one of the 
more obvious and important factors in their personality. 

730n this controversy see J. Gairdner, Richard III (Cambridge, 1898), 


pp. 118-29 and C. R. Markham, &tencrd III (Cambridge, 1908), pp. 250-85. 
74 Archaeologta, XXIV (1834), 5. 


7 ‘ 
5c. V. Millard, Child Growth ana Development (Boston, 1951), p. 78. 
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Lines 


TO THE LAST GENTLEMAN 


And still a pillar stands 
Though low the temple ltes 
In ruins about: 

A splendtd age 

To dust of marble turned. 
Now in our wracking time 
We on this spot 

Our temple raise 

Without the classic mold. 
But from these marbles must 
We filch a stone 


To buttress tt. 
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Aging: A Current Appraisal. A Report on the Sixth Annual 
Southern Conference on Gerontology held at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, January 19-20, 1956. 176 pp. 
(paper). $2.50. Gainesville, Florida: University 
of Florida Press. 1956. Volume VI of the Institute 
of Gerontology Sertes, Irving L. Webber, ed. 


The first volume inthe series (1951)defines the prob- 
lem of America's aging: the second (1952) surveys the modes 
of living in later years; the third (1953) deals with health 
problems and aging; the fourth (1954) is an analysis of eco- 
nomic problems of retirement; and the fifth (1955) is a study 
of aging and retirement. As its title suggests, Volume VI is 
intended to be, not a routine stock taking or recapitulation, 
but a synthesis of present knowledge oriented to the future. 

In Aging: Where We Are and Where We're Going, Clark 
Tibbitts descripes ambivalent attitudes toward aging and 
recommends a positive, realistic orientation toward it. 
"What we can accomplish in this last half of the twentieth 
century will set a new and glorious pattern for our society 
that our forefathers never dreamed of." (p. 11) 

The Demography of America's Aged: A Current Appratsal, 
by Homer L. Hitt, gives a composite picture of the shifting 
demographic aspects ofaging in Western society. The mani- 
fest trends correlated with developmental changes of a socio- 
economic nature are pointed out and interpreted. Births, 
deaths, and migration affect the changes in the number and 
ratio of the aged in the population. Demographic research 
produces facts and principles necessary for understanding 
quantitative and qualitative characteristics of significant 
population trends. 

In Recent Developments tn the Phystology of Aging, 
Michael Klein summarizes the chief findings in physiological 
studies of aging from the standpoints of structure and func- 
tion. He shows how body processes which precede and ac- 
company aging must be understood, if we are to place effec- 
tive emphasis upon the preventive approach to problems in 
this area. 

Irving Lorge in Intelligence and Learning tn Aging 
submits evidence from both cross-sectional and longitudinal 
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studies in the growth and decline of mental abilities. This 
evidence indicates the wisdom of thorough re-examination of 
previously held beliefs and correction of procedures based 
on outmoded views. 

Biological Intelligence and UDifferential Aging, by 
Ward C. Haistead, is an interpretation of recent findings in 
neurological studies of aging. The research techniques used 
in such studies are described. An account of the Halstead 
Battery of Neuropsychological Tests is given in some detail. 

Ruth Albrecht's paper on Personal Adjustment in the 
Later Years has to do with personal problems concerning 
work, retirement, family and home situations, health, per- 
sonality changes, and other factors. Personal adjustment 
is not a state but a multi-dimensional process. There is 
"good evidence that maladjustments in old age may be re- 
versible to a degree."' (p. 91) 

Changing Attitudes Toward Aging and the Aged, by Wil- 
liam H. Harlan, offers a starting point for studying the so- 
called problems of old age: namely, "scientific problems, 
applied science problems, and social problems." (p. 94) 
The role and status of the aged should change for the better 
as our knowledge of conserving productive manpower, our 
most valuable resource, increases, 

Joseph J. Spengler's report on Wage-rrice Movements 
and Old-Age Security analyzes economic aspects of later ma- 
turity in their relations to income, wages, labor value stan- 
dards, and other relevant variables. Spengler submits a 
proposal for correcting inequities that concern the citizen 
of 65 or more years, and emphasizes that, unless such in- 
equities are corrected, ''the comparative economic situation 
of the aged is almost certain to become worse." (p. 119) 

The Health of the Aged Population: An Appraisal of 
Our Current Knowledge, by Marion T. Loftin, is of particular 
interest to Mississippians because of its intrinsic merit and 
the practicality of its immediate as wellas long range impli- 
cations. For the first investigation of major consequence in 
gerontological problerns in Mississippi we are indebted to 
Loftin. His discriminating appraisal places in perspective 
the relevancy of current knowledge to the dynamics of social 
context. He presents evidence to show that, if preventive 
measures are taken now, the trend toward more and more 
institutional facilities for long-term illnesses canbe reversed. 
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The transition the concept of caring for the aged has 
undergone historically from neglect and ridicule to active 
interest inwelfare is pictured by Louis L. Amato in A Current 
Appraieal of the Care of the Aged and the Aging. Our elders 
should not be regarded as "problem children" (sic) but must 
have the care they deserve. Providing this care is a com- 
munity problem as well as an individual one." It would be 
heartening to seethe same interestand effort applied to ger- 
iatric problems now as was the case with pediatrics in form- 
er years." (p. 140) 

In Housing Florida's Older People, William T. Arnett 
describes the various ways in which systematic state and 
localefforts are being made to meet the interrelated require- 
ments of building, financing, and community relationships. 
The need is for planning with older people, not for ‘hem. 

A major service of the Department of Agricultural 
Economics in Florida is reported by Daniel E. Alleger in 
The Farm's Contribution to Retirement. "Florida's retirement 
farmers represent many occupational levels and income 
levels.'"' (p. 155) Alleger explains how the intrinsic values 
of retirement farming may promote the welfare of the aged 
and at the same time calls attention to the hazards that must 
be taken into account in planning for retirement farming. 

Robert W. Kleemeier's An Analysis of Patterns for 
Group Living sor Older People is the thirteenth and final pa- 
per. Kleemeier shows the depth of the desire for group liv- 
ing among older people. Measures are proposed for correct- 
ing the inhibiting effect of stereotyped social thought which 
has tended to favor segregate and institutional modes of liv- 
ing. New and old modes of group living are evaluated, and 
the advantages and disadvantages of group living for older 
people are weighed. The possibilities of congregate patterns 
are promising and experimentation with such patterns needs 
to be encouraged. 

The papers average about thirteen pages. Although 
each report is concrete and detailed, the volume as a whole 
is so well organized that careful readers will not miss the 
forest for the trees. Moreover, the value of this volume is 
enhanced by the fact that it is notan isolated or terminal re- 
port but an outcome of a continuous study. One looks for- 
ward to Volume VII. 


Adolph W. Aleck Mississippi State College 
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The Voice at the Back Door, by Elizabeth Spencer. 344 pp. 
$3.95. New York: McGraw Hill. 1956. 


Mississippi-born ElizabethSpencer has added a third 
toher novels Fire in the Morning and This Crooked Way which 
won for her highcritical praise, a citation from the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters, and a Guggenheim Fellowship. 

The Voice at the Back Door takes its title from the 
idea expressed by one ot the characters, "It is part of the 
consciousness of a Southern household that a Negro is call- 
ing at the back door in the night." 

The setting is hilltown Lacy, Mississippi, which at 
the beginning is in a state of tension. Sheriff Brevard has 
died suddenly, and not before he should, for he has been 
politically corrupt and personally lecherous. In his twenty- 
year term of office, alternate four-year terms having been 
served by an obnoxious henchman to make the tenure legal, 
the county has "run down till it's a grand mess." 

Led by a high-minded sense of civic duty, Duncan 
Harper, grocery store owner and once famous football star, 
accepts the responsibility of filling the unexpired term and 
being a candidate at the next election. His aim is put suc- 
cinctly by a fellow citizen, ''He merely wants to try out two 
things: to enforce the liquor law and apply justice equally 
to black and white. "' 

Pursuing these goals leads him into danger and be- 
trayal. The fight finally centers in his dutiful protection of 
a Negro who is about to be taken in hand by citizens because 
of a false charge of shooting a-white man. 

Villain of the piece is generally the status quo and 
specifically Kenney Woolbright, Yale-educated candidate for 
State Senate. Though protesting that he likes and admires 
Duncan Harper, he repudiates him at a critical moment. 
Moreover, with the help of his sweetheart, he conceals a 
telegram (addressed to Harper and delivered to Woolbright 
in errdr) that would have cleared up everything and pre- 
vented the tragic end. The message proves that the shooting 
was actually done by one of a New Orleans bootleg gang. 

The plot moves smoothly for the reader after he be- 


comes accustomed to the flashback technique employed sev- 
eral times. It seems, however, a plot weakness that the 


hero is killed in an automobile accident, albeit in line of 
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duty, almost in the manner of a Lloyd Douglass denouement. 

The treatment of scene is not only adequate but con- 
vincing; and more often than not the dialogue sounds like 
overheard conversation, an accomplishment devoutly to be 
admired in fiction from Chaucer to Katharine Brush. 

Though the total effect will doubtless please many 
readers, the novel seems to me to lack the verisimilitude 
essential in fiction. That is, it seems so from my experi- 
ence. This includes having lived half my years in the Mis- 
sissippi hills and half in the Delta, and having had the three 
male members of my immediate family eachserve honorably 
as sheriff of a hill county. 


Evelyn Hammett Delta State College 


American #nglish in Its Cultural Setting, by Donald J. Lloyd 
and Harry R. Warfel. 553 pp. Text, $4.50; trade, 
$6.00. New. York: Knopf. 1956. 


In a prospectus of this book Professor Lloyd wrote: 
"We speak primarily tothe discontented — to English teach- 
ers who are dissatisfied with their work and feel that there 
ought tobe some way todo it better. We speak to the English 
teacher who pauses in his address to his students, startled 
to hear inhis own voice that nagging, half-exasperated, half- 
contemptuous 'Our Miss Brooks' tone that has made the 
English class the nation over a hateful place to most of the 
students in it. '' Moreover, in the ''Preface" tothe book itself 
the co-authors make it quite clear that ''This is a book for 
all those who have tangled with the English language in school 
or out and have come away bruised.'' Such is but a mild 
introduction to an extensive work which is at once one of the 
most controversial yet constructive approaches to the Amer- 
ican language in recent years. 

The authors of American English in Its Cultural Setting 
believe that the American citizen has a right and a need to 
know what his language is as wellas howit works. To achieve 
this end they have utilized the ever increasing body of know- 
ledge provided by modern linguistic scientists and have writ- 
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ten in lay language a work which may serve as a freshman 
text in a college English class or as stimulating reading for 
any American who wishes to use his native tongue well. It 
is the latter quality which should recommend the book to the 
wide audience for which it is in part intended. 

Probably the chapter entitled ''How Our Language 
Works" will invite more cheers and jeers than any other 
section of the volume. The cheers will come from students, 
teachers, readers, and writers who have long felt that tradi- 
tional methods of diagraming a sentence for purposes of 
study are somewhat artificial; the jeers:will descend from 
those who prefer conventions, rules, or perhaps a private 
"system" of some kind, The "exploded diagram" here dis- 
played is intended to place emphasis on sentence building 
rather than sentence dissection, the idea being to take full 
advantage in maturity of the "structural signals" which be- 
come ingrained in the mind of the child. Here, as through- 
out, American énglish "is a translation from the jargon of 
the specialists into standard written English — a humane 
introduction to that most human of all activities, human 
language, "' 

A decade ago these two prolific writers, Don Lloyd 
of ''Snobs, Slobs, and the English Language" and Harry War- 
fel of Who Killed Grammar? — as but two examples, were of 
the opinion that they were on opposite sides of a linguistic 
fence. Their evolving of an open gate has provided an ex- 
citing book, one which sincerely and urgently invites the at- 
tention of the literate American Public. 


Patrick G. Hogan, Jr. Mississippi State College 
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In Brief 


Urban South, ed. R. B. Vance and Nicholas Jay Deme- 
rath. Published for the Institute for Research in Social 
Science. 307 pp. $5.00. University of North Carolina- 
Press, 1955. 

Fourteen essays by eighteen authors on thé Southern 
city, its emergence and growth, its entity as a social orga- 
nization, its effect on the future of the South. 


Human kelations in the Industrial Southeast: A Study 
of the Textile Industry, by Glendell William Gilman, 327 
pp. il. $5.00. University of North Carolina Press, 1956. 


A sociological and psychological study of owners, 
laborers, factories, communities in the Piedmont area. 


Segregation: The Inner Conflict in the South, by Rob- 
ert Penn Warren. 66 pp. $1.95. Random House, 1956. 


The famous poet, critic, and novelist explores the 
state of the Southern mind regarding the most difficult South- 
ern problem, Reportorial, not argumentative. 


A Southern keader, ed. Willard Thorp. 760 pp. il. 
$7.50. Knopf, 1955. 


An anthology of Southern writing, creative and other- 
wise, of all phases of Southern culture from the beginning to 
the present, compiled by an "upstate New Yorker (a sub- 
species of Yankee).'' In sixteen sections (Rivers, Working 
the Land, Sports and Pastimes, Military Glory, The Negro, 
Violence, etc.), a remarkably useful and entertaining book. 


Southern Literary Culture: A Bibliography of Masters' 
and Doctors! Theses, compiled by Clyde H. Cantrelland Wal- 
ton R. Patrick. 124 pp. $3.00. Lithographed. University 
of Alabama Press, 1955. 


2500 titles of dissertations on Southern literary cul- 
ture by students in American universities and colleges through 
1948, arranged by authors and well indexed by subjects. A 
basic text for libraries and for students of Southern life. 
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Gray Fox: Robert &. Lee and the Civil War, by Burke 
Davis. 466 pp. il. $6.00. Rinehart, 1956. 


Intimate and revealing study of the Confederate lead- 
er, man and soldier, his victories and defeats, his strengths 
and weaknesses, his confusions and tragedies, his cam- 
paigns, his difficulties with gubordinates. Suggests that 
Lee lacked sufficient toughness to succeed completely in his 
job. 
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THE CITY IN 
SOUTHERN LIFE 


HE DRIVE FROM Miamito Atlanta is along one, both 

geographically and culturally.. You leave the last of 
the ever-expanding subdivisions and head north on Route 27. 
Before you know it, you are deep in the saw-grass country, 
stretching miles before you, almost completely uninhabited. 
Occasionally there will be a family with cane poles fishing 
on a canal bank, There may be a Seminole chickee. But for 
nearly seventy miles, whenyou finally reach Lake Okeechobee 
and the sugar fields, you might as well be driving through 
the African veldt. 

And from central Florida to Atlanta itself, this same 
dramatic contrast reoccurs in varying degrees. The vast 
areas of scrub pine in north Florida give way to the cotton, 
tobacco, and fruit lands of southern Georgia. History makes 
itself known as you move north. In Florida there are no 
remnants of traditional Southern culture until you're practi- 
cally at the Georgia line. But gradually you see more and 
more of the slab board shacks, often deserted now, with the 
tall red brick chimneys standing as a lonely monument to 
social change. Occasionally there is a crumbling "big house,"' 
not the pillared kind, but a frame two story house with a 
porch and a breezeway. And as you move closer to Macon 
you may well find what was once a sharecropper's house with 
a TV aerial on the roof and an electric washing machine on 
the front porch. Obviously someone here now works in town. 

It is these humble everyday realities which bring one 
to the realization that although Miami and Atlanta are among 
the fastest growing urban areas in the world, they can only 
be understood in terms of the rural context in which they still 
exist. And their future as culture centers is inextricably 
linked to their agrarian heritage. It was just such urban- 
ruralinterrelationships that the scholars at the Atlanta meet- 
ing of the Southeastern American Studies Association, held 
in November, 1956, attempted to explore. 

The SEASA was originally organized some four years 
ago as a means of bringing together scholars in the social 
sciences and the humanities. It has since met annually with 
the South Atlantic Modern Language Association and the 
Southern Historical Association. It has held one independent 
regional conference at Wesleyan College in Macon, very ably 
organized by Professor Randel of Florida State University. 
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In nearly all of these meetings, attention has been focused 
on some facet of the Southern cultural situation. At Macon, 
an historian(Professor Doster of Alabama), a social scientist 
(Professor Killian of Florida State), and a literary critic 
(Louis Rubin of the ASA office) discussed the future of the 
South. Henry Steele Commager addressed the meeting at 
the open session held in conjunction with the Wesleyan Col- 
lege lecture series. 

It was at this meeting that the theme of the 1956 pro- 
gram suggested itself. Again and again at this meeting the 
role of the city in the South's future was stressed and there 
was common agreement that whatever patterns and values the 
area finally developed would be largely determined by the 
quality of its urban centers. The hope was held by some of 
those present that the humanizing influence of the best of the 
Southern past might provide a valuable antidote for the im- 
personal and empty "other directedness"' that besets modern 
urban society in other areas, Certainly the Southern tradi- 
tion has much of value that need not be lost in the urbanizing 
process. 

Thus it was that our Atlanta meeting was devoted to 
a consideration of several aspects of this problem in cultur- 
al change. Three of the papers are presented here. First 
Professor Parks examines the accomplishments — and the 
shortcomings — of the Southern city as they have relatedto 
literature and to publishing. Professor Albert attempts an 
assessment of the Southern city's relationshipto the fine arts 
and to popular participation in them. Professor Garren takes 
a long and searching look at.the effects of urbanization on a 
people's values, standards, and behavior patterns. We were 
also particularly fortunate to have Hennig Cohen, Executive 
Secretary of the ASA, as our critic and commentator. He 
did an excellent job of pinpointing the highlights of each pa- 
per. We feel that these contributions are a heartening ex- 
ample of what the interdisciplinary approachcan accomplish, 
and we are particularly grateful for the interest taken in our 
program bythe editors of the Mississippi Quarterly. Finally 
it is most appropriate that we acknowledge the part taken in 
planning this program by our Secretary-Treasurer, Profes- 
sor Eugene Current-Garcia of Auburn. It was he who did the 
bulk of the work in finding the right speakers for the right 
topics. To him, certainly, should go the credit for what- 
ever success we have attained. — GEORGE K. SMART 
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EDD WINFIELD PARKS 


Literature 


and Southern Cities 


HE DEBATE OVER THE value, the relative good and 

evil, of the great city stretches far back into antiquity. 
In few regions has the distrust of the city been greater than 
in the South, especially in the agrarian ante-bellum South. It 
appears significant that to the Bostonian Theodore Parker 
cities were "the fireplaces of civilization whence light and 
heat radiated out into the dark cold world," but that to the 
Virginian Thomas Jefferson cities were "sores on the body 
politic. '' That this feeling was dominant and widespread may 
be illustrated, if not conclusively proved, by the fact that 
our state universities and many of our denominational col- 
leges were deliberately located in small towns, in an effort 
to shelter the students from the industrial turmoil and espe- 
cially from the wickedness of urban surroundings. It may 
also in part explain why even today the South has no city 
that by conventional statistical standards canbe called great. 

Yet even in the ante-bellum South there were men 
who pointed out the advantages of cities. To cite only writ- 
ers: John Pendleton Kennedy, with scant regard for the 
claims of Richmond, wrote in 1832 that Virginia ''may be 
called a nation without a capital"; four years later Edgar 
Allan Poe abandoned Richmond for the more populous com- 
munities of Philadelphia and New York. William Gilmore 
Simms was more explicit in declaring that the South needed 
a commercial and intellectual clearing house: ''We require 
first a great city — a mart of our own — with sufficient 
commerce and population, capital and talent, to make its 
own independent opinion — to originate its own enterprise — 
to find the necessary attraction for the sharpening of the 
general mind — the awakening of a common emulation — 
the growth of taste — the culture.... It is only thus that 
we can establish just standards of judgment; only thus that 
we can secure the adequate audience, for the support and 
appreciation of art," 

Clearly Simms's remarks do not apply to the indi- 
vidual writer. Emerson and particularly Thoreau found Con- 
cord a big enough world for their talents; Emily Dickinson 
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lived a hermit-like existence in Amherst with little if any 
detriment to her poetic ability; to many people here and a- 
broad, William Faulkner has in our time made Oxford, 
Mississippi, more important as a center of creative activity 
than Boston or New York. If, however, the remarks are 
applied to the intellectual climate in which good and occa- 
sionally great literature is produced, they become pertinent, 
if not all-inclusive. What can the city offer ? Most important 
of all, this favorable intellectual climate. I do not mean the 
friendly mental backslapping that is a concomitant of most 
writer's clubs, but something almost the reverse. There 
is always a need for impartial, aesthetic criticism, the at- 
trition not only of the general mind but that of particular 
writers. Critical ideas are sharpened and creative ideas 
stimulated by such meetings as those in Russell's Bookshop 
in antebellum Charleston, or those of the Fugitives in Nash- 
ville. This critical interplay gives a focus, a chance for 
wideranging philosophical discussion or close technical ap- 
praisal, Such group meetings help to create a favorable 
intellectual climate. Although Simms frequently doubted it, 
the Charleston of his time provided a reasonably favorable 
climate. In it Timrod and Hayne developed, and gave promise 
of greatness. Timrod's achievement was ended abruptly by 
death; Hayne's to a large degree by removal from his liter- 
ary fellows. Like most writers he needed to be exposed to 
verbal swordplay, to the thrust and parry of wit and even of 
slashing criticism, as well as oral enthusiasm; isolated, he 
mellowed rather than matured. 

I suspect that more depends onthe writer than on the 
city. Richmond may not have satisfied Poe, but it did not 
inhibit Ellen Glasgow or James Branch Cabell: instead, they 
apparently foundit a satisfactory place to live in, and some- 
times to write about. But the city functions more importantly 
when a formal or informal group of writers band together in 
it. Obviously neither the city nor the group causes works 
that can be called literature to be written; that is strictly 
the product of the individual. But in the formative period 
the sense of fellow-craftsmen at work may be a vital stimu- 
lus, especially if there is some homogeneity of thought and 
intention. 

One notable group of this kind flourished in Charles- 
ton in the 1920's, and some of its writers continue to pro- 
duce good work today. DuBose Heyward, Josephine Pinck- 
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ney, and Hervey Allen (in that part of his work which is re- 
lated to the South) may fairly be described as modern local 
colorists: Charleston and its surroundings provided subject 
and stimulus, as New Orleans had for George W. Cable, 
Kate Chopin, and Grace King. Yet the most enduring work 
to come out of this Charleston may well prove to be the op- 
era Porgy and Bess; although based on Heyward's novel and 
although he had a part in its transmutations, Porgy became 
in its successive stages less an integral part of a Southern 
city and revealed more definitely the larger influence of 
New York. 

Undoubtedly the best-known and most influential of 
these groups has been the Fugitives. Whether the role of 
Nashville in their development was as important as Vander- 
bilt may be debatable, but it is worth noting that citizens of 
Nashville rather than officials of the University subsidized 
the magazine and that among the participating members 
there were several who had no Vanderbilt affiliations. Yet 
the leaders of the Fugitives and those who have attained na- 
tion-wide recognition — Ransom, Davidson, Tate, Warren, 
and Moore — are all Vanderbilt graduates and three were 
onthe faculty. Of these men only Davidson remains in Nash- 
ville. City and University failed to hold them, with the re- 
sult that their mature accomplishment has been outside the 
South. 

The Fugitives were not local colorists. Certain 
phases peculiar to Southern history and in some degree to 
Southern thought have permeated and colored their thinking, 
but Nashville had less direct influence even on Davidson 
than New Orleans had on Cable, or Charleston on Heyward, 
or Asheville on Thomas Wolfe. 

In helping to provide through a magazine a medium for 
publication of their poems, the city at least partially ful- 
filled another of its essential functions: an outlet via pub- 
lishing houses and magazines for the publication and dis- 
semination of literary works. The Fugitive was a little 
magazine in size, circulation, and intent; it was relatively 
easy to support and if quality of content is disregarded it 
could as easily have been published in Sewanee as in Nash- 
ville. One remembers that in antebellum days Joseph Addi- 
son Turner, mentor of Joel Chandler Harris, published The 
Countryman on his plantation near Eatonton, Georgia. 

Whether any city, considered either as a corporate 
entity or an aggregation of individuals, has an obligation to 
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support a publishing house, symphony orchestra, fine arts 
gallery, or any similar project may be arguable, but such 
support is undoubtedly one of its proper roles. It does not 
seem an over-statement to saythat in this respect our South- 
ern cities have failed in an important if not an essential 
function. Perhaps no great harm has beendone. Writers 
like Faulkner, Wolfe, Cabell, Glasgow, and Tennessee Wil- 
liams would have been foolish to swap the national audience 
that New York can afford for the regional one that Richmond 
or Atlanta might provide. 

Nonetheless, there is a sound argument to be made 
for regional publishing. If Eudora Welty had not been spon- 
sored by the Southern Review, her development and recog- 
nition might have been delayed or thwarted. Beyond ques- 
tion, the Fugitive helped several distinguished writers to se- 
cure national publishers, just as the Reviewer smoothed the 
way for Julia Peterkin. If Iam right in thinking that to pro- 
vide an outlet fer writers, especially young writers, isa 
proper function of the city, then it seems incontrovertible 
that our cities are less successful than ever before. There 
may have been in the Charleston of Simms's time no real 
publisher, but the imprint of John Russell appears on sev- 
eral excellent books. With some quixotry involved in the 
decision, W. A. Caruthers allowed his third novel to be 
published in Wetumpka, Alabama. 

Perhaps if he were equally quixotic, an established 
Southern novelist could get his work published in this region 
today. But I do not know of even one commercial publisher 
in the South to whom a young novelist could submit a manu- 
script, much less get it satisfactorily published. A few 
specialized publishers are successful. We have no lack of 
prosperous religious publishers, and Abingdon-Cokesbury 
has on occasion brought out religious novels. McCowat- 
Mercer in Jackson, Tennessee, has by narrowing its interests 
to Civil War material built up a steady and faithful clientele; 
Bostick & Thornley in Columbia brought out some beautiful 
books reproducing etchings and lithographs of Charleston 
and Savannah. These highly specialized publishers do good 
work, but as a rule they touch only the edges of literature. 
It is more significant for us that the recent attempt in At- 
lanta to establish a general publishing house resulted ina 
quick, abortive failure, and that the Sunday newspaper with 
even more celerity abandoned its widely-publicized plans to 
use an original short story each week. 
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In a sense, this lack of leadership is more important 
today than it was a century ago. Since we have become in- 
creasingly an urban country we necessarily come more and 
more under the influence of the cities. As they become 
larger, richer, and more powerful, they may assume an 
intellectual as well as an industrial leadership. Some of my 
friends see encouraging signs of this inthe widening interest 
in presenting plays, symphonies, and even operas. But 
there are also portents. Too often the artistic presentation 
has first succeeded as a hit in New York. This is not bad in 
itself, but when there is too much slavishdependence on this 
kind of success, then our own cities simply extend the in- 
fluence of that already over-powering city. 

For a truly urbane influence I believe we must look 
more and more to our universities rather than to our cities. 
From the writer's point of view this has elements of evil as 
well as of good; many present-day commentators, in fact, 
view it as fundamentally evil. Yet where else are we to 
turn? The University of North Carolina Press has in our 
time published more good fiction than all the Southern com- 
mercial publishers lumped together; L.S.U. sponsored the 
Southern Review; the University of the South, the Sewanee 
Review; the University of Georgia, the Georgia Review; the 
University of Virginia, the Virginia Quarterly; Duke, the 
South Atlantic Quarterly. Clearly these are not dependent 
on the city, or the village, but if they are removed from the 
scene, what except strictly professional journals do we have 
left? Although our University Presses have indicated a 
rightful reluctance to publish fiction, they have published 
many volumes of poems. Even so, the scholar has and 
should have an advantage here; and perhaps in general he 
has today an advantage over the creative writer. 

Yet the intellectual climate of our universities is 
changing so rapidly that this statement may soon be untrue. 
There is a growing tendency among administrators tangibly 
to reward novels and poems as well as monographs and re- 
search articles; there is encouragement for such energetic 
writing programs as Andrew Lytle has instituted at Florida; 
and there are university theatres like the one at Chapel Hill 
that produce original plays. For the present the universities 
must continue to take over the proper role of the cities, but 
we may hope that soon our cities will complement the uni- 
versities in this function. 
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Is there any obligation for the urban community to be 
urbane? I think there is, and that this urbanity must extend 
to the mind even more than to manners. Iam not referring 
to sophistication or to polite observance of the amenities, but 
to anintellectual climate that will recognize first-rate creative 
work in all the arts, in painting and music as well as in lit- 
erature. Perhaps only in such a climate cana really sub- 
stantial body of first-rate work be produced. A university 
can do much, but it does not usually offer the complexity, 
the diversity, the wide range of conflicts and tensions, and 
in a sense the contemporaneity that is needed. What I am 
suggesting, I hope correctly, is that the modern university 
can excellently supplement the city but is notan adequate sub- 
stitute for it. Nor does it seem likely that we shall attain 
the agrarian urbanity that men like Jefferson, Madison, and 
John Taylor once possessed. Ideally, I believe, we need all 
three: the urban, the agrarian, and the academic. Possibly, 
in an environment increasingly dominated by our expanding 
cities, our greatest need is for an urban climate of opinion 
that will quicken and leaven our intellectual life. 
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ALLEN D. ALBERT, JR. 


Fine Arts And 
The Newly Urban South 


ELF-CONSCIOUSNESS AS regards the Fine Arts is not 

usual in a society inthe stage of development of ours. 
They are usually taken quite for grantedin a primitive socie- 
ty — though outsiders provide the 'Fine Arts" designation — 
and are the self-conscious quest of the sophisticate. The 
plantation South was highly aware, as the fine family portraits 
of Sully, G. P. Healy, Stuart, West and Peale reveal. The 
reconstructed South had neither the time nor the money to 
show interest. Indeed, Fine Arts are rarely of interest to 
people going somewhere; their interest is to those who have 
arrived. 

The subject is of interest likewise because it raises 
immediately, in this dynamic society of ours, the captivating 
question: ''What is, or are, Fine Arts?'' No one can have 
beenconnected with a museum and collections for some years, 
as I have been, without being captivated himself, indeed 
frustrated, when confronted with this problem: what are the 
Fine Arts? 

The most obvious conflict of opinion is that of attitude 
toward non-objective or abstract art. One person stands in 
front of a canvas transported, taken out of himself, lifted up 
in spirit. Another is obviously baffled, curious, revolted — 
even angry. What is Fine Arts to one is a fraud, blatant 
effrontery, a personal grievance to another. 

The other type of variation is another thing alto- 
gether — almost the opposite swing of the pendulum. My 
mechanic friend owns an original, perfect copy of a calendar 
bearing the image of an ethereal, unclothed Marilyn Monroe. 
This is truly a collector's item. Is it Fine Art? Who is 
there to say? 

If we are tempted to dismiss it as "calendar art" and 
assert that "calendar art" is not included in the Fine Arts, 
let's think a minute. Think back to a group of painters a 
hundred years ago. A group of despised "Impressionists" 
unpacked a barrel. It was filled with Japanese porcelain. 
The packing was wadded-up colored Japanese paper. Smoothed 
out, this paper turned out to be cheap water colored prints, 
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calendars, advertisements for plays. Our Impressionist 
friends were transfigured. Here was design at its simplest, 
clean of line, bold, clear, direct. It is important, of course, 
that these bits of Japanese packing are now shown in every 
great gallery as works of Hokusai, Hirosgigi, Utamara, or 
the incomparable and incredibly expensive Shuraku. Far 
more important is it, however, that one can hardly look at a 
Matisse, a Bracque, a Renoir, above all at a Toulouse- 
Lautrec without seeing the shadowy form of one of the great 
Japanese print makers. 

And what about the prints and lithographs of the Im- 
pressionists themselves? Two old ladies of my acquaintance 
lived in a studio in Paris at the turn of the century. Their 
walls they decorated with lithographs, poster advertisements, 
enlarged magazine covers by Toulouse-Lautrec. When they 
got torn or dirty the ladies threw them into the waste basket 
and put up others. I thought of that lately as I approved a 
bill for $450 for a similar one. Will Fortune covers, or 
travel posters, or calendar art, or Marilyn in her altogether 
have a similar future? Who can tell? 

It has been said that American Democracy other than 
political consists of the freedom of our people from having 
anyone but themselves set the standards by which classes 
are distinguished. This is part of the privilege of belonging 
to a changing, dynamic society. Can we include in that, 
likewise, a freedom from having anyone else tell us what is, 
or is not, Fine Art? I am inclined to think so, just as Iam 
inclined to say that no one has the right to say whether Rock 
'n' Roll is fine music, or whether Scarlatti, Debussy, Duke 
Ellington, Brahms, Dixieland, or the music of a Gypsy 
orchestra ina tiny "boit'' in Paris is great music, or other- 
wise. Long ago this was put succinctly in the Latin: ''De 
gustibus non estdisputandum.'"' There is no basis for argument 
where taste is concerned. Such freedom of taste is, how- 
ever, a privilege of a changing society; standards are fixed 
in one which is static. 

Now all of this is important for our New South. We 
are under no wraps when it comes to asserting that Henry 
Grady's New South is not only approaching; it is here al- 
ready. It is certainly here income-wise. In 1939 Georgia 
had a gross income of three billions. In 1954 it was thirteen 
billions. Atlanta alone, that year, had five billions. In the 
South in those years per capita income had increased 281%. 
In 1954 manufacturing alone employed more people than all 
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rural pursuits — agriculture, lumbering, mining, fishing — 
and for a lot more money. This year we could certainly 
furnish much more for Mr. Grady's well-known corpse than 
a hole in the ground, 

But — in Biblical terms — this is "bread alone,"' 
and there is no reason to think that the New South can live on 
that alone. God forbid! 

One of the non-bread areas is certainly the Arts, 
pictorial, music, the dance, the theater and the rest. Fine 
music is on its way to respectability. Scarcely a Southern 
city lacks a program with its sights set on the adequate. At- 
lanta's symphony, beginning as a youth movement at the end. 
of World War II, has grown into a full-fledged professional 
symphony orchestra. There are many others and there are 
still more manifestations of this kind of growth. 

An interesting phase of such growth is that it follows 
the pattern not only of the New South but of the 'U.S. and A.," 
as Pogo puts it. The old method of financing was to interest 
an "angel" or a family of ''angels.'' The "tab" was picked up 
by a relatively fewrich men. Sometimes these were interested 
in music but frequently more in culture with a big "C, ''and, 
it must be admitted, in respectability. 

Our Southern pattern today is very different. Such 
movements are financed to the largest extent by citizen ten- 
dollar memberships with a hundred dollars the usual top. 
Next come business contributions of five hundred to a thousand 
dollars. Finally there are donations from city or county, 
often under $10,000. Instead of $100,000 deficit donations, 
there are almost literally returns from box suppers, raffles, 
and bingo games. Thus the development of music taste is not 
the prerogative of the "angels" but of "angels withdirty faces" 
and some fallen ones. So much the better! 

Pictorial arts are following much the same pattern. 
In the last few years respectable museum structures to house 
at least the beginning of collections have popped up in a num- 
ber of Southern cities: Birmingham, Raleigh, Columbia, 
Miami, Clearwater, Atlanta and others. Older ones in New 
Orleans, Richmond, and Sarasota have taken on newlife. 
Nationwide, pictorial art, thanks to Life magazine, This 
Week, Look, Time, and perhaps still more to the movies, 
has become of real interest to people as a whole. Vincent 
Price and Edward G. Robinson, not to speak of Billy Pear- 
son, the little jockey in a loud vest, through the medium of 
TV and the $64,000 Question and Challenge have created 
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widespread discussion at the least. There are signs that in | 


our apprehensive world there may be other directions of escape 
than Davy Crockett, Wyatt Earp and Mickey Spillane. 
Interestingly enough, a catalogue of those artists 
boomed by popular communications media, especially the 
movies, is most encouraging. ''Moulin Rouge" has made 
Toulouse-Lautrec a family word to people who never heard 
of the place cr the artist. Vincent Van Gogh's red hair and 
excised ear are becoming so. Gauguin's life popularizes his 
paintings as well as Tahiti and the simple life. Travelers 
find ''The Blue Boy" replaced in hotel rooms by Derain, Klee, 
and principally endless Utrillos. This is interesting, sig- 
nificant and, to me, encouraging. The triteness of Frago- 
nard, Watteau, Gainsborough, and Mme. Le Brun, let alone 


such subjects as "Alone at Last,'' 'Breaking Home Ties," | 
and "Nymphs at Play" is beating a hasty retreat along with | 
really comfortable chairs, oriental rugs, and lamps with | 


tassels. 

We in the South have, as in the case of industry, a 
golden opportunity to cash in on this. Substantial area poverty 
in the past meant that the art of the "late Airdale" period 
largely passed us by, along with industrial urban blight, 
though in both cases not the blight of poverty. There is 
amazingly little accumulation of artistic bad taste to be 
eliminated mentally or materially. 

The other side of the coin is a little more difficult. 
There is hardly enough money inthe world to buy a collection 
of art even remotely in the class of the older, richer, fabu- 
lous Northern or West Coast museums. A world in which a 
Vermeer costs two-thirds of.a million with none on the mar- 
ket, aRenoir brings a quarter of a million, tiny poor examples 
of late old masters are priced in the tens of thousands, is not 
one in which a relatively new or newly prosperous museum 
can look forward to much of a collection of established mas- 
ters, at least not overnight. 

Under such circumstances, the South can embark on- 
ly upon a course founded upon one of three practices, or, 
perhaps, a little of each. The first of these requires the 
presence of really big money. This could, of course, con- 
ceivably come like the Nelson gift to Kansas City, the Hunt- 
ington Gallery in Pasadena, the Libby Gallery in Dayton, 
from the interest of tremendously rich men or foundations. 
This means, however, incredibly great amounts. Without 
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getting into the class of the National Gallery with Mr. Mel- 
lon's gift of several hundred million, it still means several 
tens of millions and, as George Gobel puts it, ''You can't 
hardly get that kind no more.' 

Another source of funds is that of the state govern- 
ments. This kind of aid has already come to North Carolina. 
It may aid the rest of us as time goes on. 

The generosity of the Kress foundation has enriched 
many museums in the South with still more to go and, best 
of all, has stimulated standards, displays, operation, and 
housing. 

A second type of acquisition we may look forward to 
as art becomes a vital interest. This is contributions in 
kind, or, to put it directly, of fine works of art, especially 
those of the last hundred years, by amateur collectors and 
friends of art. In Atlanta we have shown over the last sev- 
eral years surprisingly many fine examples of art locally 
owned. Ultimately most of these will find their way into 
museums adequate for their protection and display. 

Moreover, the alert director can aid in the stimula- 
tion of current buying on the part of those whose appetites 
may be whetted. The "heads-I-win, tails-the-Government- 
loses" provisions for the deduction of gifts of this nature 
from the income tax makes this a very attractive legal and 
fool-proof speculation for those in reasonably high brackets. 

It is probable that such acquisitions will be coupled 
with the third method of making art available to the South. 
This is the providing of adequate and safe housing for the 
display of traveling shows. There are many of these avail- 
able at little or no cost. Granted an air-conditioned, fire- 
proof, well-lighted space, a community can parade a rich 
pageant of art before its citizens at surprisingly small cost. 
Indeed, through the utilization of art membership funds, 
small business cr city-county contributions, and well trained 
volunteers, many smaller cities and towns are doing just 
this now. Nor are such facilities unavailable or even now 
not being used. Public libraries, university and college 
facilities, even space in churches are adequate. The fine 
programs in Atlanta at Georgia Tech and the library are 
imaginative and indicative of what can be done. Fine Arts 
departments in colleges where there is even a minimum 
budget can and do contribute greatly in many areas. 

Sidewalk and other shows of local artists play their 
part in stimulating interest if not the best taste or discrimi- 
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nation, but these cannot improve without standards. Where 
there are standards, a jury, and adequate prizes, the re- 
sults can be spectacular. Atlanta's Southeastern Art Exhi- 
bition attracts eight hundred entries each year to provide an 
outstanding show of sixty to seventy pictures and a steadily 
growing collection of contemporary art for the museum 
through the medium of purchase prizes. Yet the overall 
cost is less than three thousand dollars. 

What about Marilyn Monroe on a calendar as art? 
What about Paul Klee? Are the Impressionists the last word, 
or are the great masters still the masters of technique and 
depth of value? These questions cannot be answered by the 
professional art director or critic, no matter how he would 
like to or considers that he can. Taste is not disputable. 
But taste and discrimination can be developed and crystal- 
lized. We of the New South have, it seems to me, a great 
opportunity to present so wide a selection that the only real 
basis for taste — understanding and opportunity for dis- 
crimination — may be established. 
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ROBERT EARL GARREN 


Urbanism: A New 
Way Of Life For The South 


I F THE SOUTH AS A relatively homogeneous region is, 

as often declared, in a dynamic period of change and 
development, one of the most marked characteristics is the 
rapid growth and domination of urban centers. The analysis 
of urban development rests substantially upon the complex 
of interrelated social and psychological factors and the 
change of these factors as a result of urban growth. 

The primary purpose of this paper is to discuss some 
of the more esoteric consequences of urban development 
which combine to make a new and different way of life for 
the South. These consequences of urban growth and maturity 
havea far-reaching repercussion onthe regionand the nation. 

National welfare, as well as regional welfare, de- 
pends to a great extent upon orderly social growth and de- 
velopment in the South. Whether the social and economic 
functioning of American society and the body politic improves 
in the direction of regional balance and mature equilibrium 
depends upon the maturity of each region. A region's ma- 
turity and potential national contribution are closely related 
to its urban development. 

Urban development is not only a functional prerequi- 
site of regional development but also a functional prerequi- 
site for interregional integration,cooperation and interchange. 

On the basis of existing knowledge it is very doubtful 
if, in a technological society such as ours, there is any 
functional alternative to the prerequisite of some form of 
relatively mature urban development if regions are to have 
the optimum fruitful interchange of which they are potentially 
capable. 

This process of transition, by its very nature, is 
responsible for social disturbances which the social diag- 
nostician might label as social problems. These problems 
are a definite part of the new way of life which the South is 
experiencing at the present time. Urbanization as a way of 
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life is identified with social problems in two ways: first, it 
presents a new set of problems; second, through urban de- 
velopment certain problems of a social and psychological 
nature may tend toward automatic solution. 

During the period of time when urbanization is exert- 
ing its most revolutionary influence, the regional problems 
are most likely to appear severe. This may be expected in 
any rural area where rapid urban development is taking 
place. For very complex and esoteric reasons there are 
some regional characteristics of the Southerner which aid in 
the increase in problems for the region during the interim 
period of the most rapid growth of the cities. These same 
characteristics aid in the decrease of problems as the re- 
gion's urban growth approaches maturity. 

Characteristics of the Southerner often mentioned, 
and which have a degree of validity, are tendencies toward 
romanticism, subjectivity and emotionalism. These cul- 
turally conditioned elements maybe especially noticed in the 
behavior concerned with such areas as race relations, class 
and status positions, labor relations, and religion. 

During the present interim period of social change 
and readjustment to the new type ofurban society, there are 
certain problems connected with the period of rapid change 
which have disorganizational tendencies. The present very 
rapid development of urban centers has thrown the South in- 
to an unmitigated and almost persistent dilemma. In a 
rural area — and this especially is true for the South — 
social organization and social relationships tend to be based 
upon a strong system of emotionally oriented mores, cus- 
toms, traditions, and conventions. On the other hand, so- 
cial organization of an urban nature depends for its maihte- 
nance upon a secondarytype of social control. This second- 
ary type of control has as its source of authority and power 
a type of administration, standardization and rationally cal- 
culated legal processes designed to order effectively the 
urban relationships which are more of a secondary nature. 
The dilemma is precisely that the emotionalized and conven- 
tional forms of socialcontrol are ineffective and insufficient 
in an urban setting, while at the same time the rational and 
impersonal forms of social control have little sway over a 
people who are to an extent unfamiliar with or anarchistic 
toward these new forms of control. Order and authority are 
weakenedin such a dilemma. During this transitional period 
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when changes in forms of human relationships are taking 
place, the Southern urban dweller seems to be in a void. 
The concept anomie perhaps best describes this derived 
malady of the new urbanite.! The condition of anomie is 
manifest in a situation where the forces of impersonality 
and secondary group contractualness fail to control, alter, 
or pattern individual behavioral systems. At the same time 
the environment which the urbanite finds himself in is not 
such as to be conducive to social control by personalized 
and emotionalized forces. The tendency is that the.new 
Southern urbanite finds himself in a state of mental and 
nervous exhaustion as well as a state of futility. Though to 
a much greater degree, this has been pointed out as one of 
the big problems in changing peasants and primitives into ur- 
ban dwellers. 2 

Extreme forms of deviant behavior find a greater 
expression in this social medium -- especially where some 
disturbance touches off the violent actions. Eruptions such 
as violence in labor relations involving bombing of homes, 
attempted homicides, and other forms of violence multiply 
in this type of environment. In relation to crime rates, 
Porterfield and Talbert in their study of crime rates in 
forty-three urban centers (50,000 inhabitants or more) in 
the South, compared with forty-three non-Southern cities 
of comparable size, found a very significant difference in 
crime rates. In the South the rates from 1940-1949 were 
appreciably higher as compared with those of non-Southern 
cities. The authors conclude that there may be an incipient 
trend for crime rates in Southern and non-Southern cities to 
equalize. Presumably this will be true as the South be- 
comes a more mature urban region, 

In the area of race relations, urban growth in the 
South is presenting a confusing situation. It is paradoxical 
that forces inciting changes in relationships between Negroes 
and whites have come from sources outside the region at the 


lgert FP. Hoselitz, “The Role of Cities in the Economic 
Growth of Underdeveloped Countries," The Journal of Political 
économy, 3 (June 1953), pp. 207-208; Rupert B. Vance and 
Nicholas J. Demerath (eds.), ‘he Urban South (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1955), pp. 190-200. 


2Hoselitz, op. cit., P- 208. 
3vanoe and Demerath, op. cit. 
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precise time that internal forces of an urban nature have 
been in the making. The collision of external and internal 
social forces, both demanding change in race relations, has 
produced a complex andconfused condition. Not only has the 
direction of change been confused but the quality and quantity 
of change as well. The complex internal regional change in 
socialand cultural conditions growing largely out of economic 
and technological modifications, and the consequent urban 
development, have presumably beenconfused sometimes with 
external forces as prompting change in race relations. The 
external force of the Supreme Court in the recent decision 
against segregated schools along with the simultaneous in- 
creasing difficulty infinding colored domestic help is an ex- 
ample of the case at point. The tendency to assume cause 
and effect here is a gross oversimplification. Since there is 
a strong emotional content in race relations, the tendency 
to relate internal regional change with external conditions 
has not only thrown a new burden on the Southern people but 
has subjected human relations analysts to a difficult problem. 

Maturing urbanism in the South will likely result in 
the solution of certain difficulties now present in human re- 
lationships. Certain regional perplexities present in the 
earlier stages of urban development work themselves out in 
the later stages. Urban growth and maturity tends to elimi- 
nate certain socio-psychologicalimbalances and transitional 
disturbances as the urbanite takes on a new personality 
structure. Conditions out of which the new urban psychology 
develops derive from what Simmelhas called "intensification 
of nervous stimulation, which," he says, "results from the 
swift and uninterrupted change of outer and inner. stimuli. wa 

Simmel concludes that objectivity is an outstanding 
trait of the mature urban personality. Social relationships 
emerge inthe urban area which are ofan impersonal nature, 
with money as a very important cultural element in social 
interaction. Production for a market which depends on the 
money supply is an important aspect of social life in the 
city.5 Rational and highly standardized forms of behavior 


4peul K. Hatt and Albert J. Reiss, Jr., Reader in Urban 
Soctology (Glenooe, Ill., Free Press, 1951), p. 563. 


SIbid., p. 564. 
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based on contractual relationships and objective goals be- 
come the urban mode for community life. 

The consequences of this psychic transaction in the 
urban dweller are significant in solving, or eliminating, 
certain regional problems of the South which have emerged 
out of a transition from a rural setting. The people of the 
Southern region have had more than their share of social 
problems created by subjective and emotional traits in the 
culture of the South. 

In religion the conditioned urban dweller has less 
emotionalism in his worship than his rural neighbor. In 
place of stress onthe emotional side of religionthe tendency 
is to stress social conditions, money, form, membership, 
buildings, and equipment. There is room for more agree- 
ment, harmony, and cooperation with a stress on these 
things, since they are more tangible. The institution be- 
comes more stable and secure, and therefore less fraught 
with problems of stability and intangible purpose. 

In race and cultural relations emotional problems 
arising over subjective elements of social standing and skin 
color or social standing and ethnic background have a 
secondary place of importance when compared with skills 
and abilities which have a rational place in an efficient 
money and business economy. Henry Allen Bullock has 
called attention to the Negro's ''new functional position in 
the urban economy." He stresses the fact that as many as 
two to four times as many urban Negroes are enjoying at 
least a skill level position in the urban areas as compared 
with Negroes in rural areas. Bullock again states that At- 
lanta claims more than one fifth of the Negro positions in 
the Georgia economy with a skill levelor above attainment. 6 
What a man can do in rational urban economy helps con- 
siderably to compensate for the color of his skin or the 
place of his birth. This serves to reduce the problems of 
sensitivity of the dominant group when change takes place 
in the subordinate group. As the South comes of age in ur- 
ban development the various peoples of the region will find 
a more stable and functional position in the social system. 
This includes minority groups also. 

Urban growth in the South has also resultedin some- 
thing new in class and status positions of the region's peo- 


6vance and Demerath (eds.), op. cit., pp. 214-216. 
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ples. 7 Rudolph Heberle is probably right in suggesting that 
distances in the social pyramid between the top and bottom 
are likely to become greater due to certain ecological for- 
ces interacting with newforces in an expanding technology. 
Some of the South's problems growing out of a rather sub- 
jective determination of class and status positions may tend ) 
to dissolve with further advancement of urban forces. 
Achievement is likely to play a larger part in class and 
status determination as one of the aspects of change in the 
expanding urban culture of the South. This is due to the fact 
that achievement is an important component of the rationa- 
lism of urban development. Much of class and status de- 
termination in the rural South with its rural economy has 
been based upon the subjective tendency. Objective tendency 
will in the future likely be more important in socially plac- 
ing and classifying people. A new type of class system is 
already emerging in the South. The expanding middle class 
is one such indication. 

The region's economic development and unfolding 
urban pattern are actively serving to change the old form of 
labor-management relations. In an earlier stage of the re- 
gion's economy when the rural culture was in its most 
characteristic form, paternalism was the dominant mode 
of relations between labor and management. The transition 
period which includes the present interim stage of regional 


labor-management relations development has tended to be | 








somewhat unstable with periodic tendencies toward violence 
where labor unions have been involved. Present problems 
in the area of labor and management may be expected to be 
outmoded as the region's social and cultural development 
continues toward maturity. In fact the same pattern of 
changing relationships caused by greater impact of urban 
development on social relationships and cultural conditions 
in general is followed in labor-management relations. The 
emotional tendencies which so often plague the cooperation 
between labor and management seem to follow a pattern of 
change with the maturing of the urban way of life. Coopera- 


7Louis Wirths, “Urbanism as a Way of Life," American 
Journal of Sociology, 44 (July 1938), p. 16. 

Srudolph Heberle, “Social Consequences of the Industria-— 
lization of Southern Cities,"Social Forces, 27 (October 1948) 
Ds 33s 
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tion many times is, however, far from that which is de- 
sirable even in the most mature urban area. A new pattern 
is followed. For the most part a more rational and objec- 
tive approach is pursued which is manifest in standardized 
procedure and respect for and dependence upon leadership. 
Relationships are specialized to the degree that agreements 
or disagreements are more closely connected with business 
of the enterprise. Agreements or disagreements become 
contractual, and somewhat less personal. Social control 
depends upon a functional legal framework designed and ap- 
proved by both parties. This is indeed a new way of life 
for the South. 

An outstanding situation in the South which is very 
new and which is closely related to urban development is 
the new experience of becoming a first-rate region within 
the nation. This new position is eminent and sure. Im- 
mediately new needs arise for the region which must be met 
in the most rapid and efficient manner. 

The strategic position which has been reached in the 
South as an outgrowth of urban development first and re- 
gional development second has ushered in a new need for 
social and political statesmanship of the highest type. The 
very nature of the new statesmanship calls forth leaders 
who are capable of grasping the complexity and totality of 
human society. 

The South is rapidly becoming a new society, but it 
has its setting in an environment long accustomed to inde- 
pendence and separateness not wholly motivated from within 
but partially forced from outside the region. The new 
statesmen for the South will find it necessary to operate 
from an environment not accustomed to a great amount of 
cooperation. New leaders will find it increasingly im- 
portant to be acquainted with the social forces which con- 
verge on and emanate from the South's urban centers pri- 
marily. These forces may be considered as problems, 
some of which have been discussed above. 

Closely related to the need for statesmanlike lead- 
ership is the almost overwhelming need, on the part of all 
members of the region, for analytical reasoning and syn- 
thesis of action and thought and for analysis of consequences 
to the alternative forms of action. 

In summary, from a sociological point of view the 
complexity of life which is closely related to urban develop- 
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ment has created a series of conditions very similar to the 
pattern of conditions which prevail in any society where the 
transition is taking place from a rural to an urban order. 
These conditions, however, are unique for the South. The 
social scientist may look at these changing conditions as a 
set of problems. They are problems of urban development 
primarily and regional development secondarily. They are 
interregional as well as regional. Since urban growth is a 
process consisting of stages of development, the stages 
fraught with the most perplexing problem also contain some 
seeds of problem solution. How these problems may be 
expedited and what the outcome may be and when the revo- 
lutionary conclusion may be reached depend upon an effec - 
tive program of social guidance along acceptable value- 
oriented lines. The synthesis of thought and planning for a 
sound and persistent social order challenges the best think- 
ing available in the regional and national environment. This 
is a challenge which at the present time brings a great 
strain upon the regional and national social and cultural 
life. This dynamic urban pattern of development is some- 
thing new for the South. 
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ROBERT B. HOLLAND 


The Agrarian Manifesto: 


A Generation Later 


E ARE FAMILIAR with the symbolic attacks on mod- 

ern commercialism and industrialism in the novels of 
William Faulkner. Those fortunate enough to have read it re- 
member a beautiful book by William Alexander Percy, “Lan- 
terns on the Levee, (1941), one of the most impelling agrarian 
statements heardinour time. A few willrememberthe Twelve 
Southerners, sometimes called the Nashville Agrarians, who 
twenty-seven years agocomposed the classic cooperative pro- 
test against the Americanization of the South. Amid the clat- 
ter of machinery and the growing materialism of Southern life; 
amid the mushrooming Southern cities and the increasing 
popularity of the word Progress and devotionto what it means 
— in this New South it is not amiss to recall their manifesto, 
I'll Take My Stand (1930), not alone for its historical value 
but also for its contribution, in spite of its atmosphere of 
wishful thinking and dreamed-up glamor, to moderation and 
wisdom, 

In April 1922 appeared the first issue of the Fugitive, 
a magazine of verse including work by Vanderbilt's John 
Crowe Ransom, Robert Penn Warren, Donald Davidson, and 
Allen Tate. Published into 1925, the Fugitive was made up 
wholly of poetry with the exception of a few critical remarks 
and editorials, a few pages inall. The poetry of these Fugi- 
tives who later formed a nucleus of the Twelve Southerners 
was not chauvinistic or regional. In the first issue, we find 
that ''The Fugittve flees from nothing faster than from the 
high-caste Brahmins of the Old South.'"' And in Fugitive # 3, 
Ransom wrote that the Fugitives ''are in tune with the times 
in the fact that to a large degree in their poems they are self- 
convicted experimentalists,'' The social criticism of J']] 
Take My Stand, however, was not experimental or new or in 


Contributors to I'l] Take My Stand were John Crowe Ran- 
som, Donald Davidson, Frank Lawrence Owsley, John Gould Flet- 
cher, Lyle H. Lanier, Allen Tate, Herman Clarence Nixon, An- 
drew Nelson Lytle, Robert Penn Warren, John Donald Wade,Henry 
Blue Kline, and Stark Young. 
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tune with the times, but rather a reassertion of values which 
go back to ancient and worthy sources. The book sets itself 
almost wholly against ''modernism" in all forms. 

What happened to these Fugitives between 1925 and 
1930 was a deepening of a conviction that the South, undergo- 
ing a conversion from ruralism to urbanism, from agrarian- 
ism to industrialism, was succumbing to progressive values 
which they detested, and that it was high time for the artists 
to assert their credo not only topreserve art but also to per- 
petuate what tothem were the finest elements in Southern life. 
They joined with Southerners in other fields to launch an at- 
tack on Leviathan in their generally disregarded manifesto, 
the neglect of which by no means properly reflects the power 
of its criticism. 

Aubrey Starke (whose sympathetic study of Sidney 
Lanier in 1933 drew the attack of these Agrarians, some of 
whom looked on Lanier as a traitor tohis section and a ''com- 
monplace and confused mind") called I'll Take My Stand ''the 
firing on Fort Sumter of a new Civil War.'' Sorry prophecy 
thus far! The South as a whole gave only passing notice to the 
Agrarians, dismissing them as academic crackpots. 

I'll Take My Stand was written in protest against the 
tendency of the South (it goes back to Henry Grady's New York 
address ''The New South" in 1886) to sell itself, as the Agrari- 
ans saw it, to industrialism at the price of its soul. No com- 
munity, they believe, is better than its economic base. The 
North represents progress, industrialism, and urbanism. 
What does this progressive way of life mean? It means that 
labor, though promised a fuller and more leisurely life under 
the reign of the machine and.mass production, has in fact 
suffered a dulling of mind and soul through unimaginative 
work, class conflict, and exploitation by capital. It means 
that the multiplication of labor-saving devices is not, as the 
industrialists claim, good, but bad, for this multiplication 
implies that labor is an evil, whereas it is a good. It means 
that, facing over-production, depression, unemployment, 
and inequality in the distribution of wealth, the industrial 
apologists have offered as a cure only more of the same. It 
means that although industrialism has given us more goods, 
it has cheapened our tastes and made them perfunctory, imita- 
tive, and automatic. It means that the catchword of indus- 
trialism, Progress, implies merely an increased tempo in 
living, endless extension of machine dominance, eternal 
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maladjustment, instability, and change. It means that reli- 
gion and art are being impoverished. Religion is submission 
to a "fairly inscrutable nature, '' whereas industry and urba- 
nism corruptand destroy nature. Progress, since it produces 
a decay in sensibility, is the destruction of art. Art depends, 
like religion, on a "free and disinterested observation of na- 
ture that occurs only in leisure.'' Progress means also the 
destruction of home, family, clan, and tradition. 

Opposed to this progressive life is the Southern, 
agrarian way. This does not imply that there is no place for 
industry, but that industry must be strictly controlled, that it 
must be subordinated to the land, that ''the culture of the soil 
is the best and most sensitive of vocations, and that there- 
fore it should have the economic preference and enlist the 
maximum number of workers." 

Let us take a look at a few of the twelve essays mak- 
ing up the book. John Crowe Ransom, the agrarian leader, 
in Reconstructed but Unregenerate, ''insists that such terms 
as "liberal," "progressive,'' and "forward-looking" are 
words of blandishment, covering a sick and exploiting civili- 
zation. America stands for progress, and its intention ''can- 
not permit of an established order of human existence, and 
of that leisure which conditions the life of intelligence and the 
arts.'' Progress means ceaseless flux, and never a defined 
goal, never something to Be or Become, and not even a Be- 
coming since there is nothing to Become. ''According to this 
gospel, there is no rest for the weary, not even in heaven, " 
The settlers of the South were "convinced of the virtues of 
establishment, '' while those of the North were "rebellious 
toward all establishments. '' Though the old Southern life was 
not as ''fine as some of the traditionalists like to believe," it 
was a life 'which had been considered and authorized, '' with 
a good economic base, a stability, a time for leisure, and 
good personal relationships. The South has no choice, of 
course, but to accept industry. The question is whether she 
will embrace it wholly and uncritically or "maintain a good 
deal of her traditional philosophy. "' 

Lyle H. Lanier, in "A Critique of the Philosophy of 
Progress,'' calls the term Progress an industrial super- 
slogan used "'to allaythe qualms of the business conscience. '' 
The agrarian economy at the end of the Eighteenth Century 
"was disrupted by industrialism with its urbanization, shift- 
ing population, abnormal concentration of wealth, panics, 
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unemployment, labor unions... .'' Triumphant industry gave 
to society "the notion that the greater part of a nation's 
energies should be directed toward an endless process of in- 
creasing the production and consumption of goods."' The re- 
sults have been a "fractionation of life functions into an ever- 
expanding and differentiating system of formalized institu- 
tions,'' "personal isolation, '' destruction of family life, in- 
creased exploitation, and a drift toward revolution. 

In ''The Hind Tit, '' Andrew Nelson Lytle sees indus- 
trialization as the inevitable road to empire and war. He 
foresees human suicide in another direction — ''men, run 
mad by their inventions, supplanting themselves with inani- 
mate objects.'' The "escape" is not an advancement into so- 
cialism, communism, or sovietism (the ''three final stages" 
of industrialism), but a return to the soil. Nor can the South- 
erner profit by 'progressive'' farming: "it is best for him to 
keep to His ancient ways... ."' 

Historian Frank Owsley, in ''The Irrepressible Con- 
flict, '' develops the thesis that there are two invasions of the 
South. The armed invasion is ended. The second invasion, 
the conquest of the Southern mind, is progressing. The Ir- 
repressible Conflict is a ''struggle between an agrarian and 


an industrial civilization... .'' The doctrine of the industrial 
North is ''the doctrine of tolerance, crusading, standardizing 
alike in industry and in life.'' The Northern juggernaut seeks 


the conquest of the South materially and ideologically to fur- 
ther its own rapacious ends. 

In "A Mirror for Artists,'' Donald Davidson argues 
that the prevailing "industrial theory of the arts'' offers on- 
ly a deferred, Utopian hope, which means that in some far- 
off time industry will really do what it promises to do: make 
us free from drudgery, bring about the golden age of leisure 
and culture, and clear the way for artistic production. But, 
says Davidson, this promise cannot be kept. For "the mak- 
ing of an industrial society will extinguish the meaning of the 
arts, as humanity has known them in the past, by changing 
the conditions of life that have givenart a meaning, '' conditions 
springing from a way of life "stable, religious, and agrari- 
an...where...the chief subject of art, in the final sense, is 
nature.'' Why cannot industrial society give us the condi- 
tions of good art? Because in sucha society, work and play, 
business and leisure, are at cross purposes. Play becomes 
escape, work becomes drudgery. ''We cannot separate our 
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beings into contradictory halves without a certain amount of 
spiritual damage.'' Furthermore, the artist in an industrial 
society is not one with that society; he becomes a protestor 
(we think of Faulkner, Caldwell, Lewis, the naturalists). 
Such detachment and protest were typical first of the Roman- 
tics, who were "'no longer with society," but "against or away 
fnom society, and the disturbed relation" became their ''es- 
sential theme.'' Davidson calls for a renewal of Agrarian 
culture, in which art does not protest against life but is pro- 
duced by it — an art which is an extension of the business of 
daily living. The real South offers the conditions of art — 
homogeneity, tradition, historical consciousness, gracious 
living, a stable economy, neighborliness, proximity to the 
land, and leisure. 

Stark Young, in 'Not in Memoriam, but in Defense," 
asserts that no intelligent man could wish literally to go back 
to the past. 


But out of any epoch in civilization there may arise 
things worth while, that are the flowers of it. Toa- 
bandon these...is only stupid, so long asthere is still 
in them the breath and flux of life. In our American 
life today good things are coming in, which we should 
try to understand and to share... . But it is just as 
obvious that good things are going out... . It would 
be childish and dangerous for the Southto be stamped- 
ed and betrayed out of its own character by the noise, 
force, and glittering narrowness of the industrialism 
and progress spreading everywhere... 


The virtues which we should attempt to retain are a sense of 
family, a code of obligations, an at-homeness, an affability, 
alack of suspicion — all opposed to the American life of "ex- 
haustion, colorless repetition, imitation, and joylessness"' 
which denies such virtues. The South in accepting industry 
will do it vigorously — and that is all right, for the ''sweep, 
the live force, the surge of possibility, youthful daring, 
change, architecture, and invention" of the new age are good. 
Taken properly, the machine is acceptable, but we must 
"create our ownattitude toward it. '' It must be madethe slave 
of man. 

To no one's surprise, the big guns of derision were 
leveled at the Twelve Southerners, from North and South a- 
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like. Amid scattered defenses, we hear the protest against 


the "apostolic Twelve.'' They are accused of snobbism, of 
escapism, of fascism, of ignorance. These "typewriter 
agrarians'' are "regressive philosophers.'' If agrarian 


leader John Crowe Ransom's "fears of Progress had always 
prevailed we should be still in the savage state — assuming 
that we had at least accepted such technological advances as 
flint and the spearhead.'"' The book is a "'rationalization of a 
nostalgia for ancestral ways... .'"' its great fallacy is its 
identification of industrialism ''with the exclusive pursuit of 
mere wealth," 

The dust raised byJ'11 Take My Stand is settled. The 
authors have become dispersed to the four corners of the 
land. The South has chosen progress. Forgetting the parti- 
cularities and the exaggerations, the narrowness, fanaticism, 
and intemperance here and there displayed by its authors, 
history will see in the book a valuable statement by good in- 
telligent, and sensitive men of the dangers inherent in our 
industrial culture (and there are dangers in any culture) 
which even the most devoted advocate of progress, from his 
own frame of reference, must recognize. 

In April, 1957, the Humanities Center for Liberal 
Education in an Industrial Society, Cleveland, Ohio, con- 
ducted a conference on ''Human Values inthe Age of Automa- 
tion.'' Among the sponsors were the Standard Oil Company 
(Ohio) and the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. Exploring 
the question of preserving human values in our progressive 
age, the conference considered such subjects as "Ethical 
Tensions of the Age of Automation" and ''The Challenge to 
Liberal Education in the Age of Automation. '' The questions 
there asked and discussed are typical of questions being in- 
creasingly raised in our industrial society. Twenty-seven 
years ago, the Agrarians, recognizing the dangers of un- 
checked, unguided mechanical expansion, faced such questions. 
Their answer, in J'11 Take My Stand, will bear scrutiny to- 
day. Boiled down to its essence, stripped of its peculiarities 
of time and place, the book asserts and defends one abiding 
value ++ the human being in his fullness and dignity as friend, 
not as enemy of his environment. 
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JOHN K. BETTERSWORTH 


The Urbane Bourbon 


Q NE OF THE MOST indefinable words ever used to de- 
scribe Southern persons, places, and things, either 
solid or liquid, is the word "Bourbon." In its native habitat 
it:denoted aline of kings who started out by assaying Paris in 
terms of masses and ended by experiencing a revolt of a dif- 
ferent kind of masses, with the result that Bourbon and 
Bourbonism inFrance cameto epitomizethe Ancien Régime. 
But, whether used for men or institutions, Bourbon never 
ventured far in France from its courtly origins. 

What happened to the word when it migrated to Ameri- 
ca was something more than the inevitable change in pro- 
nunciation. Here it has had several uses and several mean- 
ings. Early generations fancied it as a name for frontier 
counties. Somewhere in the process it took to drink, since 
one of these frontier counties was in Kentucky. Then, in 
the late nineteenth century, the name was being applied both 
in compliment and derision to the ruling class — or at least 
to its entrepreneurial elements — in the New South. 

Exactly what the name in its latter day connotations 
meant has always been somewhat vague. The Southern Bour- 
bon was so called not for anything he drank — that type of 
Bourbonism knew noclass or creed — butfor what he thought 
and did, or attempted to do: a certain point of view anda 
certain modus operandi. A Bourbon was easily recogniz- 
able. He knew he was one and was glad of it; so did his ene- 
mies, though they were hardly glad. 

Itis one of the ironies of semantics that a word which 
in France denoted the Old Regime came to be used in the 
South for those who espoused the New South. Actually, this 
is not a bit surprising; for though the Southern Bourbon may 
have ushered in a New Regime in the South's economy, he 
was still one and the same person as the South's antebellum 
ruling class, the planter oligarchy. 

Much has been told of the doings of the postbellum 
Bourbon; only rarely has it been realized that he had an ante- 
bellum counterpart. But the planter, by the by, was just 
about as good a Bourbon as one could find, and the Bourbon 
spiritin the Old South was by no means confined to the recipe 
for juleps. In fact, a close perusal of the prewar period 
moves one to wonder whether the New South is not older than 
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the Old South, whether before the Old South ever was, the 
New South had been. 

If the South was ever new, it was in the age of the 
burgeoning of its economy of money crops. These were 
times that,as Joseph G. Baldwin observed, "served the Vir- 
ginians,'' especially younger men who moved to the Deep 
South; but they also-served all who would try a bit of entre - 
preneuring, for the road to the slaveholding states was "'a 
stream of enterprise and adventure.'"'! These were the days 
of the making of fortunes, and the plantation was the heaven 
to which all good venturing led one. Only a few ever got 
there, of course; but a man's reach must exceed his grasp, 
or what was Adam Smith for ? 

The planters were a verythin cream on the top of the 
social order. And since cream is something that must rise 
to get to the top, that is how the plantation aristocracy had 
come into existence. There was unquestionably some in- 
heritable aristocracy in the Old South, but it was always 
possible for one to be a self-made gentleman who had manu- 
factured his own aristocracy. This happened in the Old 
South, just as it did elsewhere. It was no mere fortuitous 
circumstance that a dog-trot house could be enclosed in the 
middle, a story added, and a row of columns spread across 
its front to mark the upwardclimb of its owner on the social 
ladder. So, then, planters could be made and not merely 
born, and most of them were probably the former. 

Over the years it has been generally assumed that 
planters of the Old South held trade in low esteem. Sucha 
notion arises, no doubt, from latter-day efforts to read the 
prejudices of the British gentry into the Southern plantation 
aristocracy. Lewis Atherton2 has found ample evidence that 
the tradesmen of the Old South were respectable enough, 
and probably their only real enemies were the bumpkins 
rather than the barons. Indeed, one of the largest planters 
in Mississippi, Edward McGehee, who appears in Stark 
Young's novels, built a railroad and operated a cotton facto- 
ry, a fact which suggests that planters were just as fond of 
money as merchants were. 


ljJoseph G, Baldwin, The Flush Times o - 
ii a A Series of Sketches (Amerious, Mga 1853 ~~ 

Lewis E. Atherton, The Southern County S — 
teeven Mee, aoe eau y Store 1800-1860 
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Thus, some planters and many younger sons of plant- 
ers found trade quite attractive. At the same time, no few 
persons from the lower classes worked their way up the 
economic and social ladder by way of trade. Ultimately, of 
course, the tradesman aspired to end his days as a planter; 
even such professional men as doctors and lawyers had this 
agpiration. As Atherton has suggested, trade was a young 
man's occupation and in a sense it was a means to an end — 
that of becoming a man of means. This end was realized in 
retirement to the plantation, where one could rest his bones 
on the front porch and leisurely sip spirits. Whether, in 
this age of free enterprise and enlightened self-interest, a 
man begged, borrowed, or merchandized his way into the 
ranks of the élite was apparently of considerably less im- 
portance than it was later on. 

It may also be observed that the planter who succeeded 
and was ableto maintain himself in the oligarchy was a good 
businessman in every sense of the word. He had to be. 
The old notionthat it requireda battery of overseers, factors, 
and bankers to keep the planter in out of the economic rain 
seems hardly tenable. Of course, there were bad business- 
men among the planters, but agriculture had no monopoly 
on them. Kenneth Stampp's recent study? of slavery sug- 
gests, with the support of impressive documentation that 
the "peculiar" institution was capable of being a profitable 
labor system, that instead of being an economic moron, the 
planter was pretty good at moneymaking. He was dealing 
with money crops; his agricultural enterprise was not a mat- 
ter of filling the family belly but the family moneybag. 

Endowed with a proper American impulse to make 
money, the planter was, indeed, a plutocrat before he be- 
came an aristocrat. Like his sturdy colonial sires, he was 
even willing to start a revolution to preserve, if not a way 
of life, at least a way of making a living. Perhaps, then, 
the slaveowner was the first American capitalist, from whose 
account book postbellum Big Business could have taken a 
leaf. He did read Walter Scott, but he practiced Adam Smith; 
for he lived not in the twilight of the Middle Ages but in the 
dawn of free enterprise. 


3xenneth M. Stampp, The Peculiar Institution: Slavery in 
the Ante-Be] lum South Thee York, 1956), 383-418. 
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It is safe to assume that had the slavery economy 
proved unprofitable, the planter would scarcely have bother- 
ed to hold onto it, much less fight for it. He would, in fact, 
have turned elsewhere for his livelihood. After all, South- 
erners tied up their capital in land and Negroes by choice, 
not by compulsion. Had textile mills, railroads, banks, and 
insurance companies proven more profitable than money 
crops, such economic institutions would have no doubt pro- 
liferated. It was an age of bold investment, of exuberant 
speculation. The Southern capitalist chose to gamble where 
the stakes were highest. Why bother with factories in a 
South where industrial wages were toohigh because operatives 
had to be imported from elsewhere, usually the North? Why 
bother with factories when European imports were cheaper, 
even with the tariff, and usually better than the stuff manu- 
factured in America? Just as the New England sea captains 
had done, the Southern planter would yield to industrialism 
only after an economy built on free trade had been emascu- 
lated. 

One of the obvious reasons why the existence of an 
antebellum Bourbon attitude is often overlooked is the fact 
that historians have usually concluded that there was nothing 
urban about the Old South. Here is a fallacy into which one 
easily falls if it is assumed that the urban spirit cannot exist 
without a rash of metropolitan centers; and everyone knows 
that the South had few cities to speak of. How could the South 
have developed wealth and culture without cities ? Yet some- 
how the city-less South became civilized. It proved to be 
quite urbane, if not urban. Even the snobbish New Englander 
has grudingly admitted that. | 

Yet, the philosophizers of history have persistently 
held that civilization is the concomitant of city life. Actual- 
ly, history in its repetitious way lends considerable support 
to such a thesis. Even etymology supports the case by trac- 
ing the word for civilization directly back to the city (civis). 
One dare not question such a cloud of witnesses. However, 
it may be politely whispered that while the city may have in- 
vented civilization and served as the most effective means 
for its diffusion, it is rather ridiculous to assume that a 
civilization can be measured either as to degree or kind 
solely in terms of geographical area and demographic con- 
stituency. Perhaps what really makes for civilization is not 
the civis per se, or even the people init, but the people who 
come to and from it. 
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What caused the social and economic stagnation of 
the 'Dark'"' Ages was not that there were no cities (there 
were, to begin with) but that they were not used; hence they 
all but perished. When men lived, moved, and had their 
earthly beings on the presumably self-contained manor, the 
mobility of peoples ceased; and surely civilization cannot 
survive long without mobility. Indeed, it was mobility that 
saved the Southern plantation from the fate of a self-contain- 
ment that would have made it as culturally isolated and as 
provincial as the medieval manor. 

Its money crops would not suffer the South to live to 
its economic self. Its economy, or the preservation of it, 
would not permit the South to live to its political self. That 
is why antebellum Southerners not only ran the South but the 
whole country. With all their well-publicized sectionalism, 
Southerners were not the first to invent a major sectional 
party; it was rather Yankee Abolitionists who did so. The 
"conscious minority" that was the South knew it could not sur- 
vive in national politics except within a national party. When 
in 1860 the "national" Democratic party faltered, so did the 
Southern political hegemony in the nation. Yet even a century 
later, there are angry Northerners who complain that South- 
ern politicians are still running the country. The South has 
never been a political island; or if it has, it has been, like 
England, the sort of island from which empires are run. 

As in economy and politics, sc in the social realm the 
Old South refused to live alone. Southern hospitality was in- 
vented to fight the boredom of geographical isolation. Beach 
and mineral springs sprinkled the Old South with resort ho- 
tels and summer cottages bursting each season with gregarious 
gentry. Southern children were systematically shipped off 
to boarding schools. Southern youth took grand tours either 
to the North or to Europe, or to both. Diaries of mature 
Southerners suggest that few opportunities were missed /i~ 
fact, some were just made") to visit and travel. Culturally, 
no Southerner wanted to stay at home. He read the papers 
and magazines from all over. He filled his home with books 
and furnishings from the four corners of the earth. He bought 
Darwin and read rather than burned him, for the Old South 
welcomed new ideas (except on slavery) from abroad just as 
hospitably as it did the traveler on its highroads. No new 
fashion in interior decoration or exterior adornment was 
unknown to the plantation Southerner. 
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It was the Old South's restless mobility that gave it 
the essential features of civilized living. Perhaps it would 
not have mattered had there been no cities at all in the Old 
South, for the whole plantation South was a city. 

But there were cities in the Old South, and the South- 
erner had a healthy respect for them. Small as they were, 
it was nice to have them around. They were, of course, less 
for living in than for going to. They were primarily for con- 
venience. After all, the factors and the bankers and the 
lawyers and the doctors had to live somewhere (that is, un- 
til they made their own fortunes and took to the plantation). 
Also, the city, however tiny, was convenient for the function- 
ing of government and politics. It was likewise a suitable 
locale for such socio-cultural operations as concerts, drama- 
tic performances, clubbing and extra-domestic hell-raising. 

Whether it was his own little cities or the big cities 
of the North and of Europe, the plantation Aristocrat was a 
citizen of all of them, just as surely as the ancient Roman 
was a citizen of Rome wherever he lived, or as Renaissance 
man was a citizen of the whole world within his ken. And 
the cities of the world reciprocated — they maintained close 
ties of trade and friendship with the Old South. It must not 
be forgotten that Bostonians once manhandled Abolitionists, 
that New York had a pro-Southern mayor at the start of the 
Civil War, or that Southerners strongly counted on their 
ties with London to carry them through secession to recog- 
nition as an independent Confederacy. 

The Old South was no stranger to the city, or to its 
culture. The South was rural but not rustic; it was a province, 
perhaps, but not provincial. All the fair cities of the world, 
their wealth, and their adornments belonged to the planter 
just as much as did his acres, his Negroes, his bales, and 
his hogsheads. 

Whatever the planter was, the Old South was; for he 
was the leaven of that cultural lump, despite his numerical 
inferiority. He controlled the economy, the polity, and the 
society. His point of view prevailed in the Old South just as 
it did in the New South. The same men who had become 
gentlemen inthe Old South by virtue of their unabashed spirit 
of enterprise were to be the very gentlemen whose irrepres- 
sible enterprising would create a New South. 

Allthat the interlude of Civil War did tothe perdurable 
Bourbon was to make him an officer as well as a gentleman, 
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thereby enhancing his entrepreneurial prestige. Except for 
his social order, which he might have altered had not others 
attempted to do the job for him, the "Brigadier General" 
was not disposed to sit around rooted to the past. His poli- 
tics and his economic notions were scarcely, different from 
those of the Yankee plutocracy. His handling of the Negro 
voter was done with the shrewdness of a Northern city boss. 
Had the ascendant Redneck of the nineties not forced the 
Bourbon to give up his controlled electorate, the famed latter- 
day machine of Marse Crump in Memphis might have become 
the rule rather than the exception. The Bourbon knew poli- 
tics inside and out — particularly inside, where the seams 
were. Had he not, he could never have driven out the Car- 
petbagger, much less control Negro voters and hold Red- 
necks in place as long as he did. 

The postbellum Bourbon, like the antebellum variety, 
had a proper respect for money. He loved to make it — or 
at least to use the money others had made, especially the 
Yankee's, which was readily available to the postwar South. 
He was a master at handling money he never saw, for to 
him, credit, like faith, was acceptable evidence of things 
unseen. He had seen the miracle of credit beget crops and 
maintain life in the Old South. Why could it not do this and 
even more for the New South? Why could it not build his 
railroads and his factories. 

So the Brigadier did not, as the legends go, sit on 
the porch and regale the next generation with stories of ''the 
war.'' He was rather bestirring himself mightily in the same 
battle for economic advantage which he had fought before 
there ever was a war. He was gambler enough to try any- 
thing. So Bourbon veterans ventured everywhere. It was 
not particularly amusing when Stephen Dill Lee remarked to 
a newspaper reporter in the seventies that he was about the 
only living brigadier who had not as yet taken the presidency 
of an insurance company. It was not amusing, because within 
a few months Lee did. Few there were among Southern 
leaders who did not take a flier into railway speculation, in- 
cluding the redoubtable Nathan Bedford Forrest, who lost 
his own shirt and the shirts of innumerable compatriots who 
had extended him their full faith and cash. 

Thus, while the Bourbon had no risk capital, he could 
do wonderful things with ''risk'' credit, just so long as some- 
one else was putting up the money. In the North at the same 
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time no less venturesome souls were making fortunes with 
other people's money. Of all this the Southern Bourbon was 
keenly aware. If the Southern yeomanry had been as gullible 
as the Northern proletariat, the story might have been dif- 
ferent. But in the South, just as the Bourbon surge forward 
began to gain momentum, the Grange, the Alliance, and the 
Wool Hat Boys almost stopped it dead. States like Missis- 
sippi, which in the early eighties had voted tax exemptions 
for new industry and were lavish with their largesse for 
railroad builders, were captured by the hillbillies around 1900, 
thanks largely to the direct primary. As a result, Bourbons 
were dethroned and much of their industrial handiwork nulli- 
fied. The disaster was complete in states like Mississippi. 
Its effects were less decimating in the Seaboard South, where 
industry had, as in the North, already so encompassed the 
nedneck that he could not live without it, even though he de- 
spised living with it. 

There has been a persistent legend that it was the 
Southern planter who sought to destroy entrepreneurship in 
the postbellum South. Unquestionably, some few of the third 
and fourth generation gentry may have gone to economic seed 
after war had wiped out their patrimony. But most Southern 
planters were little disposed to give up, not even where Re- 
construction almost overwhelmed them. When the 'Redemp- 
tion'' occurred in the seventies, the same planters who had 
put to flight the Carpetbaggers valiantly set about the task of 
salvaging the Southern economy. The campaign would doubt- 
less have succeeded everywhere had it not been for the re- 
volting hillbillies. It was only thenthat the Brigadier began 
to lose his economic will to live. It was only then that he 
took tothe Bourbon inthe bottle. A generation later the eclipse 
of Bourbonism had spread to the Southern intellectuals, who 
joined the Redneck in damning industrialism. The disen- 
chanted Agrarian of I'11 Take My Stand preached for the South 
a gospel of dust to dust returning. 

But not even the Wool Hats and the Agrarians were 
able finally to destroy the enterprising spirit of the Southern 
Bourbon. He was, like Lazarus, not dead but sleeping. The 
Bourbon is now in the midst of a great awakening. In recent 
decades the South has turned wholeheartedly to entrepreneur- 
ing. New Englanders who have lost their cotton mills to 
Alabama and Mississippi are terribly aware of this fact. 
Once again there are tax exemptions — nay, even subsidies 
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from the public purse. Every Southern town must have its 
factory, even in the plantation areas. 

The only obstructionism among contemporary leaders 
has arisen over the planter's fear of losing farm labor to the 
factory; but even the labor problem is no longer insurmount- 
able. The god that has saved the modern planter has come 
out of a machine. Accepting the loss of his tenants and 
sharecroppers, the planter now turns instead to day labor, 
which is the order of the day, whether in industry or in agri- 
culture. And modern plantation labor consists mostly of 
skilled operators of tractors and other agricultural machinery. 
The cabin is yielding to the machine shed. And the machine 
is solving many a socialand political problem in the process. 
Cotton-picking machines do not have to be bailed out of jail 
on Monday morning; they are not likely to be enfranchised; 
nor are they prone to demand equal rights. 

So, in the true spirit of capitalistic enterprise the 
contemporary planter has set about doing what his progenitors 
did a century ago — the making of money in as efficient a 
way as possible. This he can do, like all good Bourbons, 
with his machines. Their drivers he brings out from the 
nearby town each morning, while his former ''tenants" have 
either moved to town or drive in for the day to work in the 
new factories. Soon, perhaps, with all this rural urbanism, 
or dispersion, as the sociologists term it, we shall not know 
the town from the country. So the South that a century ago 
was quite urban in spirit when it was supposedly "all rural" 
may soon be "all urban," perhaps, even, all Bourbon. 
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URBAN FOOTNOTE 


Indian paths to highroads worn; 
Hoads that strayed to sport with 
Hill and valley. 

Here begot were villages that 
Drowsed about a careless 


Courthouse square. 


Gold and stlver basely wrought by 
Perverse alchemy to 

Roads of steel that 

Got a brood of foundling towns — 
A continent of urchins 


Running wild. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Urban South,ed. Rupert B. Vance and Nicholas J. Dem- 
erath with the assistance of Sara Smith and Elizabeth 
M. Fink. 307 pp. $5.00. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press. 1954. 


The Urban South is one of the latest type of textbook 
'writing'' in which the editor or editors bring together a 
number of articles which fit into an organizational frame- 
work. The success of such a venture as this depends upon 
the organization itself, the skill with which the articles are 
selected (or the degree of "fit'' within the organizational 
structure), and the summary material whichthe authors write 
to point up the materials in the various articles. Vance and 
Demerath have done an excellent piece of work in each of 
these processes. In the Preface, they set forth their pur- 
pose of the work and its organization. In addition, an intro- 
duction of some lengthis prepared for eachof thethree major 
parts of the book, analyzing the major contributions of the 
several articles and, in general, fitting themto the structure 
of the text. 

The book is divided into three parts: Urbanization of 
the South, Organizational aspects of Southern cities, and 
factors associated with social change in the South(Urbanism, 
Change and Tradition). 

In Part I, Urbanization of the South, urbanization is 
placed in socio-historical perspective and the principal fea- 
tures of its growth are analyzed through the following arti- 
cles: Rudolf Heberle, 'Mainsprings of Southern Urbaniza- 
tion"; T. Lynn Smith, "Emergence of Cities"; Lorin Thomp- 
son, "Urbanization, Occupational Shift and Economic Pro- 
gress''; Homer Hitt, ''Peopling of the City: Migration"; and 
Robert Dinkel, ''Peopling the City: Fertility." 

In Part II the following articles on organizational 
aspects of Southern cities are included: Vance and Sara 
Smith, 'Metropolitan Dominance and Integration, '' Demerath 
and Harlan Gilmore, ''Ecology of Southern Cities, '' Harold 
Kaufman, "Social Class in the Urban South," and Austin 
Porterfield and Robert Talbert, ''Crime in Southern Cities." 
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In Part lil, Urbanization, Change, and Tradition, the 
most widely varied set of articles in the book includes the 
following: Henry A. Bullock, 'Urbanism and Race Relations"; 
C. A. M. Ewing and J. E. Titus, "Urbanism and Southern 
Politics"; Floyd Hunter, "Community Organization: Lever 
for Institutional Change ?"; F. S. Chapin, Jr., ''City Planning: 
Adjusting People and Place"; and H. C. Nixon, "Farewell to 
‘Possum Trot! ?". 

In any combination of fourteen articles there is going 
to be considerable variation in style, approach, and general 
level of quality. This set is no exception. Nevertheless, a 
high level of excellence is maintained in literary and scien- 
tific quality, and each article makes a definite contribution 
to the subject of the urbanization in the South. The book is 
adoptable either as a text or collateral reading for general 
courses on the South, or more specifically on the urban 
South; it isalso one of the most valuable of recently published 
books for the general reader of the Southern scene. It will 
also inform, but not comfort, the "professional'' Southerner. 
For the latter, the thesis that the city is a permanent fix- 
ture, that it will grow at the expense of the rural South will 
not be welcome. It will be even less welcome and palatable 
to him to be told (and proved!) that the South is becoming 
less Southern as it becomes more urban, thatin such diverse 
aspects as criminality, occupation, general economic activi- 
ty, political organization, and ecology the Southern city is 
becoming more like the cities in other regions and less like 
such aspects as they had existed in the older agrarian South. 
As T. Lynn Smith points out, the shift from rural to urban 
took place sometime during the decade 1940-50, and this is 
a trend that will not be reversed. Even in Mississippi, the 
most rural of the Southern States, despite an overall loss of 
population, the urban population grew at the expense of the 
rural population, large cities grew more rapidly than small 
cities. This is obviously a situation to be accepted and ad- 
justed to (and, if possible, to be taken advantage of). None 
but the most sentimental should waste energy and time in 
useless regret that this is so. 


Julien R. Tatum University of Mississippi 
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Growth Trends of Mississippt Population Centers, 1900-1950, 
by A. Alexander Fanelli and Harald A. Pedersen. 
72 pp. Mississippi State College: The Social Science 
Research Center, Social Science Studies; Community 
Series No. 10. July, 1956. 


This book is significant beyond its size in that it pro- 
vides a well-written and graphically illustrated analysis of 
the growth of 256 Mississippi population centers (centers for 
which data is available from 1900-1950). Four patterns of 
growth were recognized: 


. Rapid and continuous (24 population centers) 
Moderate or slow (89 population centers) 
Mixed trend (92 population centers) 
Declining trend (51 population centers) 


VOw> 


To show the growth trend of patterns A and B, the 
authors selected four cities as representative of each of the 
following types of centers: administrative, resort, indus- 
trial, and marketing and trade centers. Each city is ade- 
quately discussed and illustrated with graphs and dot maps. 
The changes in population centers showing C and D patterns 
are illustrated by the use of one center for each pattern. 

A strong relationship was found to exist between the 
growth pattern of the center and the following three factors: 
(1) size of center in 1900; (2) location of center at junction of 
federal or state highways; and (3) whether or not the center 
is a county seat. In addition to the study of the growth of 
centers, there is a short but effective analysis of the mortali- 
ty of population centers between 1900 and 1950. Such mortali- 
ty appears to be related to unrestrained exploitation and de- 
pletion of forests, the consolidation of railroad facilities, 
and the growth and improvement of highways. 

Highly commendable isthe simplicity indesign of this 
work, i.e., the use of a limited number of factors which in- 
fluence the growth of some centers and the decline of others. 
Since the appendix lists the growth trends of each of the 256 
centers, the simple analysis of any center in regard to the 
presence of one or more of the three factors which affect 
growth, could serve as a starting point for any community 
expansion program. 

The readability, reliability, and clarity of presenta- 
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tion which Fanelli and Pedersen employed make this publica - 
tion not only an important one, but also suggest that similar 
studies of other states would make an important sociological 
contribution. 


Robert I. Gilbert Mississippi State College for Women 


The Story of American Letters, by Walter Fuller Taylor. 
504 pp. . $5.00. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 
1956. 


To write an entirely satisfactory history of American 
literature would be, I think, an almost impossible task. 
Certainly no person could read, even ina lifetime, all the 
books he should discuss in order to tell the complete story; 
consequently, his treatment of much of the material must be 
sketchy and uncertain, relying as he must on someone else's 
comments upon the primary sources. If one may judge by 
the example of Spiller, Thorp, Johnson, and Canby's The 
Literary History of the United States, on the other hand, the 
combined efforts of the most respected scholars in the coun- 
try, each one writing in his specific field, are not sufficient. 
For, as many commentators have pointed out, what this work 
gains in completeness and reliability it loses in unity of pur- 
pose and point of view. In my opinion Professor Taylor has 
come as close to fulfilling the requirements of his difficult 
assignment as one can reasonably expect. 

In The Story of American Letters Professor Taylor 
has expanded his History of American Letters (first printed 
in 1936 and reprinted in 1948) and added an entirely new sec- 
tion, which allows him to treat more fully the writers of the 
twentieth century. The author's purpose in this new edition, 
it seems to me, is essentially the same as that stated in his 
preface to the earlier versions: , 


The following history of American literature is ad- 
dressed primarily to the undergraduate students. Its 
primary object is to enable the student to come more 
completely into possession of the rich treasures of 
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experience contained in our American writings. To 
this end, I have attempted to tell, clearly and im- 
partially, the story of our literature in its historical 
development, and in its relationto the cultural forces 
out of which it grew. 


For more than twenty years, The History has been regarded 
as the standard work of its kind, and The Story, I am sure, 
will be a helpful reference for the professor, the student, 
and the general reader. It contains excellent summaries of 
the accomplishments of particular authors, penetrating anal- 
yses of the social, economic, and philosophical movements 
important in America's literary development, and provoca- 
tive comments on the merits of specific works. 

As I mentioned earlier, the primary difference be- 
tween this edition and the earlier ones is in Professor Tay- 
lor's more extensive treatment of the modern writers, al- 
though several of the chapters dealing with earlier periods 
have been considerably revised or, in some cases, com- 
pletely rewritten. There is, for example, a section on Ed- 
ward Taylor for the first time, and the treatment of Henry 
James, William Vaughn Moody, Mark Twain, Walt Whitman, 
and others has been revised or rephrased in order to incor- 
porate recent scholarship or to indicate an altered critical 
opinion. Some readers may wonder, as I did, whether Mr. 
Taylor reconsidered as closely as he should his estimate of 
Cooper, Longfellow, Lowell, Irving, Holmes, and Whittier. 
Many scholars do not share his enthusiasm for these authors, 
whose literary reputations have declined to the point that 
some think their importance primarily historical. 

Because The Sconomic Novel in America has estab- 
lished Mr. Taylor's reputation as an authority in that area 
of American literature, one would naturally expect him to be 
most at ease when considering the works of Howells, Gar- 
land, Norris, Upton Sinclair, London, and the other novelists 
of The Era of Social Protest. His remarks on these writers 
are particularly illuminating, but no more so than are his 
summary statements on the Naturalist Revolt or his discus- 
sions of T. S. Eliot and Eugene O'Neill. His treatment of 
the imagists is remarkably full, so complete that one wonders 
why his consideration of the Fugitive Poets is so slight. 


Thomas Daniel Young Mississippi Southern College 
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The South Lives in History: Southern Historians and Their 


Legacy, by Wendell H. Stephenson. 163 pp. $3.00. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1955. 


A number of distinguished monographs have resulted 
from the practice of publishing the Walter Lynwood Fleming 
Lectures in Southern History which are delivered each year 
at Louisiana State University. The latest work in this series 
is, according to its author, ''a book about the writing of 
southern history and some of the men who wrote it." 

Professor Stephenson gives 1880 as the approximate 
date when a scholarly and systematic study of the South's 
past began to be made by Southerners. The initial impulse 
in the movement came from Johns Hopkins University, where 
the German-educated Herbert Baxter Adams in his seminars 
trained young Southerners who were interested in the history 
of their section. After Adams' death in 1901, the leadership 
in the effort to stimulate interest in southern history passed 
to William A. Dunning of Columbia University, under whose 
tutelage a group of southern students wrote an impressive 
array of doctoral dissertations on the era of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction. 

The Southerners who have written on the history of 
the South since 1880 have been of all types and persuasions. 
Some have been liberal and others conservative. Some have 
defended the South against its critics with partisan zeal 
while others have deplored southern intolerance. Certain 
problems which all of these men had in common for many 
years were the misinformation in the North regarding 
the South, southern sensitiveness about the ''Lost Cause, " 
a paucity of library holdings below the Mason-Dixon 
Line, and a great lack of intellectual interest among South- 
erners themselves. When the American Historical Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at New Crleans in 1903, the 
number of historians in attendance from all the southern 
states was no greater than that from Massachusetts! 

Stephenson picks out three historians for special at- 
tention: William E. Dodd, Ulrich B. Phillips, and Walter 
Lynwood Fleming. Dodd is here presented as the "historian 
of democracy.'' A man who sprang from the plain people, 
who was always at ease in their presence, and whose idol 
was Thomas Jefferson, Dodd had serious faults. He neither 
delved deeply into the sources nor always took the time to 
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be accurate with details. Moreover, his love for democra- 
cy led him at times to discover more of it in the Old South 
than the evidence really warrants. Nevertheless, Dodd 
was a dynamic teacher and a pleasing writer who "actually 
believed in democracy." 

Stephenson aptly characterizes Ulrich B. Phillips 
as the "historian of aristocracy." A student of F. J. Turner 
and W. A. Dunning, by both of whom he was greatly in- 
fluenced, Phillips became inhis prime the greatest authority 
on the social and economic structure of the Old South. He 
was a talented and prolific writer who drew most:of his ma- 
terial from original sources. His greatest weakness was 
not his southern partisanship but the aristocratic viewpoint 
which led him to minimize the role of the Negro and yeoman 
while surveying ''the southern scene from the hospitable at- 
mosphere of the 'big-house, '" 

Walter Fleming, who received his training under 
Dunning, is regarded by Stephenson as the "historian of 
conservatism. '' Like other members of the Dunning school, 
Fleming was eager to revise Northern misconceptions re- 
garding the Reconstruction period. Although he wrote as a 
"scientific" historian, basing his conclusions on massive 
research, it was inevitable that he should push the pendulum 
too far in the opposite direction from the errors which he 
was seeking to correct. Stephenson concludes, however, 
that Fleming's work was ''a necessary step in the develop- 
ment of an accurate portrayal. "' 

Professor Stephenson has provided an excellent syn- 
thesis andinterpretation of the avenue of southern historiog- 
raphy to now. That his synthesis is definitive, he himself 
would be the first to deny. Actually, as he points out, his- 
toriography is not static, and the quest for new meanings 
and interpretations will never cease. 


Glover Moore Mississippi State College 











In Brief 


Land Uses in American Cities, by Harland Bartholo- 
mew, with Jack Wood. 196 pp. il. $6.50. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 

Analyses a number of cities and urban areas from 
1935 to 1952 to build a basis for solving problems regarding 
boundaries and zoning. 


Community Building, by Carol Aronovici. 345 pp. 
$7.50. Doubleday, 1956. 

Covers community planning in land use, roads, con- 
servation, etc. Stresses need for retention of the individual 
personality in the community planning process. For both 
professionaland serious layman concerned with field of civic 
and community improvement. 


Crisis of the Cities,by Fred K. Vigman. 155 pp. 
$3.25. Public Affairs Press, 1955. 

Disappointed in the failure of city planning, the author 
paints a pessimistic picture of the American city in deteriora- 
tion. 


Cities tn Revolt: Urban Life tin America, 1743-1776, 
by Carl Bridenbaugh. 434 pp. il. $7.50. Knopf, 1855. 

Sequel to Cities in the Wilderness(1938), studies the 
growth of Philadelphia, Charleston, Boston, Newport, and 
New York. Thesis that war against Great Britain was moti- 
vated primarily by urban sentiment and agitation. Good study 
of all aspects of colonial town life. 


Psychology of Industrtal Conflict, by Ross Stagner. 
550 pp. il, $8.00. Wiley, 1956. 

For advanced and professionals in psychology and 
industrial relations. Analysis of the psychology underlying 
strikes and labor-management negotiations. Attempts to 
lay down a psychological basis for peace in these areas. 


Plant Location in Theory and tn Practice, by Melvin 
Greenhut. 338 pp. $7.50. University of North Carolina 
Press, 1956. 

Excellent highly technical study. Part III studies 
several Alabama companies. For the advanced student of 
economics and industrial location. 
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By BEN W. GRIFFITH 
The Lady Novelist and the General: 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM 
AUGUSTA EVANS TO P.G.T. BEAUREGARD 


HERE IS AN evocative quality about an old letter. By 

its absorption in its own contemporaneity itcan evoke 
a living picture of an era. And, like Tennyson's flower in the 
crannied wall, the understanding of each small facet of it leads 
to an understanding of a people, a culture, a way of life. No 
ordinary letter, of course, can quality as spokesman of its 
age; it must be written by a person with a mastery of the 
language and with intellectual antennae sensitive to the age. 
Just such a letter writer is Augusta Jane Evans (Wilson), the 
Georgia novelist. Her nine romances, with St. Zlmo, Beu- 
lah and Macaria leading the list, attracted a cult of Victorian 
readers who were convinced that her works would last as 
“long as Dickens's or Thackeray's. Critics have complained 
about her erudite style, her moralizing, her excessive pathos, 
her idealized heroines and heroes; but these qualities have 
hurt her letters not a whit. Her strongest appeal, according 
to the critic in the Brooklyn Daily Zagle, is that of ''remem- 
brancer"; in her letters as well as her novels she refreshes 
the memory of traditions, manners, and attitudes now almost 
forgotten. The letter which Augusta Evans wrote to General 
Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard on March 17, 1863, isa 
remembrancer, and it is much more. It evokes a picture of 
an intensely patriotic womanthoroughly embroiled in the war 
and a picture of one of the Confederacy's most colorful gen- 
erals. It rekindles the memory of controversies that raged 
around President Davis and Beauregard, a situation not un- 
like President Truman's latter-day skirmish with General 
Douglas MacArthur. And it also reveals an insight into 
Augusta's craft as a novelist. In the letter, which is printed 
in full at the end of this essay, she asks the general about 
certain incidents in the Battle of Manassas, incidents which 
she is using in her novel Macaria, written during the height 
of the war as she sat beside hospital cots at Camp Beulah. 

Of all the cast of characters in the letter, the star is 
the writer herself. In her twenty-seventh year at the time of 
the letter, she was a slim, willowy, brown-haired young lady, 
who, though never described as a beautiful woman, was nev- 
er said to be plain. Many have commented on her soft, musi- 
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cal voice and her sprightly conversation. General Beaure- 
gard found much pleasure in the company of Augusta, 'whom 
it would not do for me to see too often, '' he wrote to a friend 
in July, 1862, "for I might forget 'home and country' in their 
hour of need and distress.'' As the letter indicates, she was 
a studious critic of public affairs, and her knowledge of the 
war as well as of literature, science, and philosophy, was 
the equal of any man's of her acquaintance. Gifted witha 
photographic memory as wellas a craving for books, Augusta 
did not let her lack of formal schooling deter her. She was 
tutored at home by her mother, whom she called 'my Alma 
Mater.'' The letter indicates a fondness for Tennyson, a de- 
lectation also indicated by the paraphrased lines on the title 
page of Macaria: '"'Tis better to have fought and lost than 
never to have fought at all." 

Beauregard, a dapper little Gallic-American, was 
without a doubt the most colorful of all the Confederate gen- 
erals, and for a timethis "Napoleon in Gray," this archetype 
of the romantic soldier, was loved and honored as much as 
or more than Lee. Lee and Beauregard were entirely dif- 
ferent; where Lee was restrained, Beauregard was not at all 
restrained, loving the rhetorical phrase, the purple passage. 
As Hamilton Basso expressed it, the difference between them 
is the difference between "Steady my lads, stand firm," and 
"Soldats! Avant! Pour glotire et victoire!” One reason that 
Beauregard was somuch admiredis that his extremely active 
military career followed the course of the great engagements 
of the war. He ordered the opening gun fired at Fort Sum- 
ter, was a key figure in the first great battle of the war at 
Manassas, planned and fought the first great battle of the 
West at Shiloh, defended Charleston against naval attack, 
and finally fought against Sherman in Georgia and the Caroli- 
nas. The romantic general's personal charms greatly at- 
tracted the ladies. He referred to Mobile, where he met Miss 
Evans, as ''the city of beauties." After his transfer to Charles- 
ton, Mrs. Annie Scott of Mobile wrote to him referring to 
his sons as "'the busy B's" and to the general as ''the king B 
of the hive." In his reply, Beauregard, speaking for the 
king, wrote: 'Rest assured that he will never forget where 
the prettiest and sweetest flowers are to be found for the 
honey of his hive. "' 

The other personae of the letter command as much 
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the only man of that rank in the Confederate navy, had com- 
manded the Merrimac in the famous fight with the Monitor. 
He was later to lead the ironclad Tennessee against Farra- 
gut's forces in the Battle of Mobile Bay, now well known as 
the scene of Farragut's famous command: ''Damn the torpe- 
does! Four bells!""' Major-general Sterling Price, whom 
Augusta calls the ''Scipio of the West, "' was a hero during the 
war with Mexico, having captured 1,500 men with only 300 in 
his forces at Taos and having captured the army of General 
Trias, double his own, in the last battle of the war. Later 
Price was elected governor of Missouri, but when war came 
he was appointed a major-general in the Confederacy. His 
friends, of whom Augusta was certainly one, felt that Presi- 
dent Davis had done him a "rank injustice" in always placing 
him under the orders of men inferior to himself. Joseph 
Johnston, mentioned in the letter, was a fellow general of 
Beauregard at Manassas and later was to anger the Creole 
general by implying in his Narrative of Military Operations 
that credit for the victory at Manassas should go to himself 
and not to Beauregard. Another general mentioned, Gustavus 
Woodson Smith, was, like Beauregard, involved in a quarrel 
with President Davis. Smith was relieved of his command of 
the Army of the Potomac, the post going to Lee. In conse- 
quence of the promotion of six officers over his head and 
presidential interference with the details of his command, 
Smith resigned on February 17, 1863, an incident of which 
Augusta shows an awareness in her letter written the follow- 
ing month. After serving as a voluntary aide to Beauregard 
in Charleston, Smith commanded the First Division of the 
Georgia Militia, fighting a delaying action against Sherman 
across Georgia. He was later captured by Wilson's raiders 
in Macon. 

The story of the difficulties between Beauregard and 
President Davis is long and complicated. As Augusta's letter 
indicates, feeling was high when Beauregard was relieved of 
his command in the West and sent to a lesser post in Charles- 
ton. But perhaps the effusive pro-Beauregard sentiments 
in the letter should be balanced by statements from the anti- 
Beauregard camp. Mary Boykin Chesnut, an intimate of 
Mrs. Davis, wrote in her Diary from Dixie after Shiloh that 
"Cock robin is as dead as he ever will be now!" In admini- 
stration circles inRichmond rumors circulated that during the 
battle Beauregard was lying in a tent — or an ambulance — 
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overcome by melancholia. In one version he was insane and 
had stayed in his tent fondling a pheasant. A newspaper 
poem, much quoted after Beauregard made his claim that 
Shiloh was a victory and that the return to Corinth was a 
planned withdrawal, ran: 


Here's to Toussaint Beauregard, 
Who for the truth has no regard, 
In Satan's clutches he will cry, 
I've got old Satan, Victori. 


Beauregard's troubles began when he assumed com- 
mand of the Western forces after Albert Sidney Johnston was 
killed at Shiloh. Near evening, after several successes in 
the field, Beauregard believed that he had the Federals 
whipped, and, since darkness was coming on and his men 
were tired and scattered, he ordered a suspension of the at- 
tacks. He planned to give his mena night's rest and com- 
plete the mopping-up operation in the morning, but the next 
day the Federals moved fresh troops against him, and the 
overmatched graytroops were forced to withdraw to Corinth. 
To the end of his days Beauregard would be criticized for 
stopping the attack and letting slip the great opportunity for 
victory in the West. There is no doubt that he thought he had 
won at Shiloh. He sent a telegram to Richmond announcing a 
"complete victory" and issued a congratulatory order to his 
men, saying: "Your success has been signal!'"' The troops 
seem to have believed him; a letter from E. John Ellis, a 
soldier at Shiloh, describes the feelings of the enlisted men: 


As he rode away after gracefully bowing his head to 
the crowd, a shout such as Napolean might have hear 
from the lips of the 'Guard'' went up, "Hurray for 
Beauregard the Chief." It is strange Pa how we love 
that little black frenchman, but there is not a man in 
the army who would not willingly die in following his 
lead. 


Another unfortunate coincidence led to Beauregard's 
further unpopularity with Davis. The general's retreat from 
Corinth was in reality a masterly piece of deception and 
strategy, but a misunderstanding in reports from Federal 
generals John Pope and Henry W. Halleck made it seem that 
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Beauregard had blundered. In order to leave Corinth without 
the Federals' suspecting it, the general perpetrated a clever 
hoax. He left troops behind to keep the campfires burning 
and drummers from each brigade to beat reveille, he placed 
dummy guns and sentinels where the Federals would see 
them, and he had an empty but loudly whistling freight train 
run back and forth through the town, with troops detailed to 
rush forth and cheer the "reinforcements.'' So effective was 
this ruse that General Pope reported to General Halleck that 
he expected to be attacked in force on the following morning. 
The evacuation was a success, with some cavalry from 
Pope's army belatedly giving chase and capturing a few 
wounded soldiers. Pope's report of this capture occasioned 
a gross misunderstanding; Halleck relayed the news that Pope 
had seized 10,000 prisoners and 15,000 stand of arms. For 
the remainder of the war Pope denied that he had sent such a 
report, and Halleck reasserted that he had. Left in an em- 
barrassing position, Beauregard wrote a public letter in the 
Mobile #egister, proving Pope's report wrong. The retreat, 
he wrote, "must be looked upon, in every respect, by the 
country as equivalent to a brilliant victory." 

The administration was now after Beauregard's scalp 
in earnest. Several weeks later when Beauregard, for rea- 
sons of health, left his troops for a vacation at a resort near 
Mobile, Davis replaced him with General Braxton Bragg. 
Anti-Davis editors sprang to Beauregard's defense; Congress - 
man Charles Villere, the general's brother-in-law, framed 
a petition, signed by 49 congressmen, asking Davis to return 
Beauregard to the West. Two Louisiana congressmen pre- 
sented the petition to the president on September 13, 1862. 
Davis read the entire document, including signatures, aloud. 
Then he sent for the correspondence related to Beauregard's 
removal and read it to the congressmen. Beauregard had 
left his army without permission, Davis said angrily; the 
general should have stayed on the post even if he had to be 
carried around on a litter. The president ended the inter- 
view by saying: "If the whole world were to askme to restore 
General Beauregard to the command which I have already 
given General Bragg, I would refuse it." 

The last and perhaps the most important part of the 
letter is concerned with questions which Augusta asks about 
the Battle of Manassas. She was at the time readying the 
novel Macaria: or Altars of Sacrifice for publication, and 
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her inquiries were aimed at being “entirely accurate” in her 
statements in Chapter 30. General Beauregard's answer, 
written with admirable dispatch on March 24, is available in 
The War of the kebellion:A Compilation of the Official Records 
of the Union and Confederate Armies (Series I, LI, pt. 2, 
pp. 688-89). Her first question concerns a young lady spy, 
"disguised as a market woman, and engaged in selling milk 
to the Fed soldiers.'' Beauregard verifies the existence of 
such a spy, a Miss Duval, and in the novel she becomes 
romanticized as a young lady, with the appropriate name of 
Miss Gray, who carries important dispatches glued to the 
backs of sketches she had done as an art student in Europe. 
It is interesting that Augusta apparently did not like Beaure- 
gard's answer to the second question; it put the general ina 
bad light. She wanted to know whether or not he had "im- 
mediately"' telegraphed the information to Johnston that the 
Federals were soon to attack. The answer is that Beaure- 
gard had delayed sending the telegram, and his hedging an- 
swer is politely ignored in the book. The third question: 
"At what hour did you learn that your order for an advance 
on Centreville by your right wing, had failed to reach its 
destination?'' was answered by Beauregard with a similar 
haziness, and Augusta was forced to be vagueherself as she 
wrote in the novel: 


Hour after hour passes, and the general learned, with 
unutterable chagrin, that his order for advance on 
Centreville had miscarried, that a brilliant plan had 
been frustrated, and that new combinations and dis- 
positions must now be resorted to. (New York, The 
Co-operative Publishing Society Edition, 1896, pp. 
377-78). 


The fourth query, in regard to whether or not Beauregard 
led "in person the second great charge, '' was answered pre- 
cisely by the general. He wrote: ''About three p.m., find- 
ing that the enemy had retaken the plateau of the Henry house, 
I ordered my reserves (three regiments) forward and charged 
at the head of them. '' Augusta's version in the novel is more 
romantic: ''General Beauregard ordered forward his re- 
serves for a second effort, and with magnificent effect, led 
the charge in person." (Jbid., 379). 


And thus we come to the letter itself. It is a mod- 
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erately long letter, written in a beautifully stylized and 
somewhat florid handwriting in purplish ink. The original is 
in the Duke University Library, and the librarian, B. E. 
Powell, has generously permitted its first publication here. 
It should also be acknowledged that some of the information 
incorporated in this essay is drawn from two excellent biog- 
raphies: William Perry Fidler's Augusta Zvans Wilson (Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, 1951) and T. Harry Williams's 
P. G, T. Beauregard (Louisiana State University Press, 1954). 


Mobile March 17th 1863 


General Beauregard, 


Fearful as Iam, of intruding upon your valuable 
time, especially at this juncture when you must be so con- 
stantly occupied; and hoping that the reasons I shall assign 
will plead my pardon; you must permit me to express my 
earnest gratitude for your exceedingly kind and gratifying 
letter, and also for the confidence you repose in me, as 
manifested by the gift of a copy of your "Review,” which it 
seems you deem inexpedient to publish at this crisis. As I 
read the analysis, and complete refutation of illnatured, 
venomous, ungenerous and jealous remarks, elicited by the 
presentation of that petition; (which embodied the hopes and 
wishes of the entire Confederacy,) and reflected upon the 
systematic injustice that had been heaped upon you, by the 
President; the blood tingled in my veins, and I could not for- 
bear recalling the words of Tennyson 


"Ah God! for a man with heart, head, hand, 
Like some of the simple great and gone 
Forever, and ever by! 

One still strong man in a blatant land, 
Whatever they call him, what care I? 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat, -- one 
Who can rule, and dare not lie." 

‘ (Tennyson's "Maud," 
Section X, Stanza V). 

The day is not distant I trust, when all the facts connected 
with the infamous persecution of yourself amd General Price 
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may be laid before an indignant and outraged people. Apropos! 
of the Western Scipio, had the pleasure of becoming acquaint- 
ed with him, as he passed through Mobile en route for Vicks- 
burg, and as I looked into his noble gentle face, beaming 
with generosity and enthusiasm while he spoke of you sir, in 
terms of unmeasured admiration and exalted esteem; I felt 
the lines of the great ode to Wellington, creeping across my 
lips: 


Oh good gray head which all men knew! 

Oh face from which, their omens all men drew 

Oh iron nerve, to true occasion true. 
(Tennyson's ''Ode on the Death 
of the Duke of Wellington, " 
Stanza IV, 11. 17-19). 


In alluding to your removal from Department No. 2, which 
he said he should never cease to deplore, and regarded as 
the most flagrant Administrative faux pas of the war, he add- 
ed with his genial smile, and humorous twinkle of the eye; 
"in fine, General Beauregard has certainly been treated with 
more rank injustice than any other man in the Confederacy, 
except one, far less important individual.” Some weeks since 
I had the good fortune to meet Gen'l Joseph E. Johnston, 
at Admiral Buchanan's, where I was spending the even- 
ing. As the Admiral presented me to him, he said; ''General 
here is an extremely fortunate lady; she knows General 
Beauregard and tells me, that she occasionally has the honor 
of hearing from him." The General's face flashed instantly, 
he put out both hands, and immediately spoke of you in glow- 
ing language, that brought the tears to my eyes. He has 
surely a noble magnanimous soul, is a stranger to the mis- 
erable weakness of envy, and I found that my acquaintance 
with you, was an "Open Sesame"! to his friendship and 
sympathy. Again has our country been called upon to wit- 
ness the immolation of another illustrious victim on the al- 
tar of presidential jealousy, and everywhere people are de- 
ploring and muttering angrily about the forced resignation of 
Gen'l G. W. Smith. Ohe! jam satis. Mr. Davis seems to 
have learned but one ruleof government; that laid down by 
Machiavelli in the celebrated sophistical dictum; ''the dissen- 
sions of great men, contribute to the welfare of the state." 
Allow me if you please, to detail my reasons for inflicting a 
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letter upon you at this time, when any interruption must be 
annoying. You may perhaps remember that I mentioned to 
you, that I hada MS novel, containing a chapter relative to 
the Battle of Manassas, where one of my characters was 
killed. I was very anxious to read it to you, but could find 
no appropriate opportunity. At the time that I spoke of it to 
you, I intended not to publish it until the close of the war, 
but recently, circumstances have determined me to bring it 
out, as soon as I can finish copying the MS upon which I am 
now employed. The chapter to which I allude, is the XXXth 
and before I copy it, Iam extremely desirous to know that I 
am entirely accurate in all my statements relative tothe Bat- 
tle; lam afraid to trust to my memory of the conversation I 
had with you concerning it, and to avoid the possibility of er- 
ror, I beg permission most respectfully to propound the fol- 
lowing inquiries. Am I correct in saying 1, That you and 
Gen'l Johnston were not acquainted with the fact that McDowell 
had left Washington with the main Fed army to attack you at 
Manassa's Junction until a young lady of Washington (I give 
no name), disguised as a market woman, and engaged in 
selling milk to the Fed soldiers, succeeded in making her 
way through their lines to the Fairfax Court House and tele- 
graphed you of the contemplated attack. 2nd That you im- 
mediately telegraphed to Gen'l Johnston, then at Winchester, 
and in consequence of this informationhe hastened to Manas- 
sas? 3d At what hour did you learn that your order for an 
advance onCentreville by your right wing, had failed to reach 
its destination? 4th Did you not lead in person the second 
great charge which recovered the plateau and took the bat- 
teries that crowned it ? Could I satisfy myself of the correct- 
ness of my views or impressions regarding these points, 
elsewhere than by applying to you, believe me sir, I would 
not annoy you, for I shrink from the thought of becoming 
troublesome to you, or imposing upon your generosity. I re- 
gret exceedingly that I could not have submitted this chapter 
of my new novel to you, before sending it to press. It is 
dedicated to the Army of the Confederacy. In view of the im- 
pending attack upon Charleston, your name is constantly on 
our lips, in our hearts, and believe me, in our prayers. Yet 
apprehension does not mingle with my interest in all the tid- 
ings thatcome from your Department;I rest inperfect assur- 
ance that with the blessing of our God, victory will, as 
everywhere else, nestle upon your banner. Have you heard 
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recently from Mrs. Beauregard? Earnestly, most earnestly 
do I hope, that ere this, her health has been perfectly re- 
stored; and that the day is not very distant, when in peace 
and prosperity, you may return laden with the love, and fol- 
lowed by the prayers of a redeemed and grateful people, to 
your rescued home, and the bosom of your beloved family. 
That God will shield you, from all the dangers that threaten, 
and preserve you to the country which so demands your 
services, and rests its hopes upon you, is the heartfelt wish 
of 


Yours most respectfully and gratefully 
Augusta J. Evans 


P.S. My sisters desire me to tender you, their love and 
gratitude for your kind remembrance. 


| 
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By WERNER W. BOEHM 


Social Work and the College Graduate 


WHAT DOES THE PROFESSION EXPECT? 


O THE MISSISSIPPI Conference on Pre-Professional 

Social Work I bring the greetings of the Council on So- 
cial Work Education and particularly of its Director, Dr. Er- 
nest F. Witte. | The Council sees your timely and creative en- 
deavors in knitting ever closer bonds between social work 
practice and the field of education as a valuable stimulus for 
its own activities. For the Council's efforts to further social 
work education by joining the interests of the groups it repre- 
sents, namely, graduate and undergraduate education, the 
fields of social work practice and the public at large are 
paralleled by and receive impetus from the very imaginative 
pattern you have developed here in Mississippi. 

Your generous invitation to return to your midst and 
once more to share in your timely discussion of the relation- 
ship between college education and social welfare activities 
engenders in me a sense of gratitude, but also a feeling of 
inadequacy and humility. Gratitude for your willingness to 
give me another opportunity to test some of my ideas and to 
have them clarified or altered in the light of your experience, 
A sense of inadequacy and humility in the face of the task 
which you have given me and which I was perhaps foolhardy 
to accept. For as I pondered your question: What can the 
profession of social work expect from the college graduate ? 
— I cameto realize that it is but an aspect of the larger ques- 
tion with which man has struggled since Socrates and Plato, 
since Whitehead and Dewey — what are the aims of educa- 
tion? Perhaps it is necessary for each generation to pose 
this question anew. For out of struggle with the problem in- 
sights may arise which embolden us to solutions peculiar to 
our age eventhough inform and substance they may resemble 
some ofthe solutions proposed by our intellectual forefathers. 


lpaper read at the Conference on Pre—Professional Educa- 
tion for Social Work, University of Mississippi, November 9, 
1956. 
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I know that it is not the facile prescription, the pat 
answer, the easy, readymade solution to your question that 
you expect from me. I realize and share your quest for cer- 
tainty and sureness of path. But, I also sense in your quest 
a desire for thorough examination, an eagerness to look at the 
question from several sides and perhaps to discover in it 
some component parts which upon analysis may yield im- 
portant insights. 

There are at least two implications in your question. 
One is: In what way does college prepare the future social 
worker to obtain his professional education in a graduate 
school of social work? Another one is: In what way does 
college prepare for social welfare functions assumed im- 
mediately upon receipt of the Bachelor's degree? 

The first implication would require a discussion of 
the relationship between undergraduate and professional edu- 
cation. I have attempted to do this to some extent in my pa- 
per of last year, and I am sure you do not wish me to repeat 
last year's performance.2 The second implication would re- 
quire me to examine the activities assumed by social work- 
ers with a B.A. degree, to identify the knowledges, skills 
and attitudes which are requisite for these activities and then 
todetermine which of these are or canbe acquiredin college. 
This is precisely the aim of one of the projects of the current 
Social Work Curriculum Study which is being conducted under 
the auspices of the Council on Social Work Education. This 
Projectis expected to shed light on your question but the find- 
ings willnot be available until the Study is completed. There- 
fore, it is not possible at this point to delve into this aspect 
of your question, 

The emphasis I wish to give to the treatment of your 
question is based on still another important premise. This 
premise holds that college has an over-all contribution to make 
to all future activities of the college graduate. Regardless 
of whether the college graduate goes on to graduate school 
or whether he enters a social agency immediately upon re- 
ceipt of the Bachelor's degree he can acquire in college a set 
of fundamental knowledges, skills and attitudes which will 
serve as a basis for his social welfare activities. This 


2Werner W, Boehm, “Social Work and the Soci:1 Sciences," 
Mississippi Quarterly, Vol. Id, p. 43. 
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equipment may subsequently be refined, deepened and ex- 
panded in graduate schools of social work or it may be uti- 
lized immediately upon graduation and perhaps focussed 
through staff development upon social welfare functions in 
the agency. 

I believe that this position is not unwarranted, Edu- 
cators are geuerally agreed that an understanding of man in 
relation to nature, of man in relation to his fellow men and 
of man inrelation to himself, the three great strands of mod- 
ern college education, can be made to serve man in all of his 
life tasks. These three strands, the natural sciences, the 
social studies and the humanities, are the building stones 
which the student can integrate into his being and then use in 
tackling the essential life tasks with which all of us are con- 
fronted all the time. 

Whether the context be social, personal or profes- 
sional, those life tasks canbe defined in various ways. Freud 
has called the tasks of work and love the central and most 
difficult ones. Others have identified in man a unique quali- 
ty — the capacity to solve or at least attack problems. And 
college has made it its business to train and develop, in brief 
to educate this capacity. The college experience in the last 
analysis then furthers and supplements the other educational 
institutions in society — family, school, church and volun- 
tary associations of all kinds. 


The view then that life is a problem-solving con- 
tinuum leads us to raise the question whether the skills 
required for dealing with the daily life tasks of the private 
individual are essentially different from the skills required 
for dealing with the tasks of the professional. The answer is 
much less controversial than it used to be. More and more 
the view seems to emerge, in engineering, in medicine, in 
law, that professional education in these fields should not be 
narrowly technical, but rather a continuing general educa- 
tion, the objective of which is to enhance man's problem- 
solving ability. Professional education merely focusses the 
problem-solving ability on matters of a uniquely professional 
character. This has led, for instance, to the elimination in 
some colleges of such courses as English for Engineers or 
English for Accountants and a substitution of courses in Eng- 
lish pure and simple. This has also led some engineering 
educators to advocate the elimination of special departmental 
training of types of engineers, such as mechanicalor electri- 
cal engineers, and to create instead course sequences which 
deal with the knowledge and functions all engineers have in 
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common, whether they will become mechanical or civil en- 
gineers, builders of bridges or managers of factories. This 
has led to an over-all emphasis on such things as knowledge 
of mechanics, of physics, and believe it or not, people. 3 In 
other words, there is a trend toward the generic in engineer - 
ing.education. Another trend found in engineering as well as 
other types of professional education is to postpone as long 
as possible the offering of the specifically vocational content, 
and when it is finally offered to teach it as application of 
fundamental principles. The goal is to teach "not fullness of 
knowledge but fullness of mastery of that root knowledge and 
skill which will be useful in later learning. "4 The assump- 
tion here is again that learning is akin to self-development, 
that learning is an ongoing process, that in the personal as 
well as the professional aspects of life the educational ex- 
Perience is merely one of the way stations in man's constant 
quest for the mastery of his situation. 

So much for engineering. Similar examples could be 
drawn from medicine and the ministry. In order to assess 
the contribution of college education to the social work pro- 
fession, it may be useful to examine the major tasks social 
workers perform and then see what the college provides or 
can provide by way of knowledges, skills and attitudes to en- 
able social workers to carry out these tasks. 

I have examined selected civil service and merit sys- 
tem descriptions of job qualifications for social workers in a 
variety of fields of practice? as well asthe APWA statements 
on the public assistance worker and the child welfare work- 
er. In the light of this examination, I have grouped skills 
necessary for these functions, many of which require college 
graduation or advanced training or both, into the following 
four categories of skills: (1) Communication; (2) Collabora- 
tion; (3) Appraisal; and (4) Organization. This, obviously, is 


3Rawin E, Aubrey, “Humanistic Teaching at Pennsylvania," 
Mimeo, n.d., passim. 


4Elliott Dunlap Smith, "Materials on General Education, 
Professional Education and Teaching," unpublished manuscript 
from Carnegie Institute of Technology, p. 36. 

"Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 

Ow the Public Assistance Worker," American Public Welfare 


Association, Chicago, 1952; “The Child Welfare Worker,” Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association, Chicago, 1954, 
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not the grouping in which they are listed, but rather an at- 
tempt on my part to bring together under these four headings 
the numerous skills that have been identified as necessary 
for the performance of social work jobs under public as well 
as voluntary auspices. In a moment I shall examine with you 
the component parts of each of these skill categories. Before 
doing so, however, I should like to say a word about the re- 
lationship between skill, knowledge and attitude. Skill is an 
ability to carry out a certain activity, and in the civil service 
and other job description literature the term "skill" is often 
equated with the activity itself. Webster defines skill as the 
ability to use one's knowledge effectively; technical profi- 
ciency. 7 

This definition points up the relationship between skill 
and knowledge. Skill is the utilization of knowledge in a pur- 
poseful way. Or, to put it in other terms, through skill 
knowledge becomes useful. Without it knowledge lies fallow 
and is inert and useless. Not until it is geared to a purpose 
or used for effect does it become skill. 

Can we now say something about the third ingredient 
in education: attitude? What is the relationship between at- 
titude, knowledge and skill? Attitude is a pervasive quality 
which is largely influenced by knowledge, but at the same time 
plays a role in relation to skill. For instance, the attitude 
toward economic dependency is colored in large part by 
knowledge, one of the twin forces which determine the skill, 
both as to level and as to direction. For instance, if there 
is an attitude of contempt toward dependent persons, this at- 
titude will find reflection in the skill which the social worker 
who harbors such an attitude displays toward clients in need 
of financial assistance. This, despite the fact that she may 
possess accurate knowledge about their financial and social 
circumstances, Attitude then seems to provide the coloration 
which in subtle ways affects the gathering, utilization and 
application of knowledge, hence in turn plays a role in mak- 
ing for more or less skillful use of this knowledge. 

I hope you will forgive this excursion into semantics. 
It will help us to understand a little better the knowledges and 


IWebster's Collegiate Dictionary, Sth edition, 193 
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attitudes necessary for each of the four categories of skill 
which I have identified as a communication, collaboration, 
appraisal and organization. 


1. Comnunication 


The major social work skills which can be grouped 
under this heading are interviewing clients and collaterals, 
recording, interpreting the agency's work through speeches 
and papers. The knowledges and attitudes which can lead into 
these skills are drawn from a study of history and culture, 
and from an understanding of the facts and concepts of eco- 
nomics and government, of sociology and anthropology. For 
the art of communication is more than the use of words, al- 
though this is basic. It is the art of the selection of words 
and their patterning in a way that takes into consideration the 
economic and social background of the person with whom we 
communicate, his personal and social needs, his past ex- 
periences, his ways of meeting his problems and a host of 
others. Without realizing it we are utilizing in effective 
communication an array of knowledge from the social scien- 
ces (psychology, anthropology and sociology, economics and 
political sciences), and from the humanities. It is by the use 
of selected pieces of knowledge from these strands of human 
experience that we infuse our communication skills with the 
substance of appropriate scientific fact and concept and with 
the leaven of appropriate attitude. 


2. Collaboration 


The skills grouped in this category cover a wide 
range. They start with effective relationships with our col- 
leagues in the agency, from the clerical workers on up the 
line to the executive, not excluding our fellow workers and, 
by allmeans, not excluding our supervisor. Theythen branch 
out to include effective work with other social agencies and 
workers in the community, with related professions and with 
representatives of the citizenry at large. To carry out 
these activities effectively — effectiveness is an element in 
the definition of skill, as you recall — again it is necessary 
to utilize an array of knowledge. We must know something 
about the power structure, and the caste and class system in 
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the community. This we obtain from sociology and social 
psychology. We must know something about our own attitudes 
toward those and the attitudes toward social problems of the 
persons with whom we are working. Cultural anthropology 
and psychology can help us with such an understanding. We 
must be aware of the political structure and the legal basis 
of the agency's existence pattern in the community, the ser- 
vices which can or cannot be given, the bureaucratic structure 
of the agency and the relationship among agencies, both as it 
is provided for by law or plan and as in actual reality it exists 
(because the two are not always the same). Knowledge of 
social psychology and public administration helps us with this 
understanding. 

Again and again, all the way through this development 
of skills in collaboration, we are face to face with attitudes, 
our own and others', which we must understand even though 
we may not condone them. Here the historical approach — 
how did such attitudes come into existence — coupled with 
solid facts and concepts about culture, society and man helps 
us to widen our horizons and to increase our sophistication. 


3. Appraisal 


In this category I would place all those skills which 
have to do with analysis, inference, judgment and which go 
into evaluation, diagnosis, eligibility, determination, prog- 
nosis, the evolving of treatment or service plans and the se- 
lection of methods to render the services. 

These are essential skills for the social worker and 
they seemto require a complex combination of knowledge and 
attitudes. However, upon analysis one can see these skills 
as a fusion between knowledge and attitudes. The knowledge 
is drawn from psychology and biology, individual growth and 
behavior, knowledge about the behavior of groups, knowledge 
about the individual and the contending forces in his perso- 
nality, knowledge about cultural and societal forces which 
affect individual and group behavior, knowledge about com- 
munity attitudes and so forth. Selectionfrom this vast store- 
house is an essential condition for effective analysis and ap- 
praisal, but there is another condition which must be met: 
selection must be accompanied by an attitude toward the na- 
ture of truth. 
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There must be a realization that truth is not perma- 
nent, that knowledge in some instances is well substantiated 
and in others poorly or perhaps exists only in the realm of 
assumption, that today's knowledge may not hold up in the 
light of tomorrow's finding, that there is always an element 
of uncertainty and that this uncertainty must be reckoned with 
and acknowledged. Part of this attitude toward truth is a 
sense of discipline, a thrust toward effective appraisal, for 
effective analysis, a desire to bring the knowledge elements 
as they have been identified from this client or that family 
into a patterning which is internally consistent. Thus con- 
tradictions are either eliminated, if they can be, or acknow- 
ledged, if they cannot be. Conclusions are cautiously stated, 
if they can be at all, or none reached if the data are such that 
they baffle us. All this is usually summed up under the head- 
ing "scientific attitude, '' and, like all attitudes, it suffuses 
our skills of appraisaland gives them direction, The scienti- 
fic attitude is also learned in college. It is partly learned in 
the so-called research courses which deal with the methods 
of acquiring knowledge, with the fact that each method has 
limitations and that there is rarely such a thing as scientific 
certainty. But scientific attitude is also learned in every 
other field, in history, literature, the arts and the social 
and natural sciences, especially if these are taught in a de- 
velopmental vein, and if an effort is made to show how they 
allconstitute aspects of man's perennial quest togain mastery 
of himself, his relationship with others and with nature. 


4. Organization 


I could go on and discuss the knowledges and attitudes 
which underlie the skills of organization, our fourth category 
of skills. Again we would probably find thatto plan one's work 
effectively, to arrive at sound professional judgments about 
improving the agency's policies and procedures, about con- 
tributing to the improvement of the social services in the 
community or tothe development of new services, it is neces- 
sary to draw upon knowledge from some of the same fields 
2f the social sciences just mentioned. We would also find 
that this knowledge cannot be put into operation effectively 
unless it is coupled with attitudes which in turn are derived 
froin and r2inforced by knowledge gained from the study of 
man in relation to nature, self and society. Among these 
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attitudes are awareness and acceptance of difference, an 
awareness which is heightened when we know the reasons for 
difference. Thus we learn to assess at what pace progress 
can be achieved, or to select for a new proposal the most 
effective timing. Here belong also, the attitudes of commit- 
ment and identification to the social good, attitudes which 
make community and agency improvement not the means of 
personal satisfaction but an obligation stemming from pro- 
fessional conviction. 

Upon viewing these four categories of skills which in 
my opinion typify what every social worker has to do, re- 
gardless of setting and regardless of auspices, three inter- 
esting conclusions emerge. 

1. In each of the skill categories not one but several 
domains of scientific knowledge are required. The knowledge 
selected is found in various degrees in all of the disciplines 
usually taught in our colleges, namely the humanities, the 
social and natural sciences. 

2. Each of the skill categories requires an applica- 
tion of pertinent data from the available array of knowledge. 
Application or should I say skillin lacating and using knowl- 
edge is an essential piece of equipment of the professional 
social worker. This skill can be developed in college by 
teaching all subject matter in such a way that knowledge is 
seen notas accumulated information but as anincomplete and 
growing body of facts and concepts which is useful for prob- 
lem-solving in all aspects of life, the professional as much 
as the non-professional. This skillcan be fostered by teach- 
ing that knowledge needs respect, for it represents man's 
achievement only after struggle, and that at the same time 
it must be challenged because itis forever imperfect and in- 
sufficient. Such teaching aboutthe nature of knowledge would 
free students to identify gaps in existing knowledge,to seek 
and perhaps to find new knowledge. 

3. The knowledge used in the four categories of skill 
is deadletter andactually cannot come alive unless it is linked 
with an attitude toward people, self and things. This attitude 
can perhaps best be called the ‘scientific attitude. Or, if 
you prefer, an attitude which couples sensitivity with ob- 
jectivity, an attitude of understanding and tolerance, which 
is not to be confused with acceptance. An attitude which is 
know!«'9e borne and therefore canbe modified by knowledge. 
An attiiude which strives for accuracy of perception and at 
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the same time seeks to extend the borders of the perceivable 
so that the depth of perception may in time grow into insight. 

If these, you may ask, are really the things the pro- 
fession can expect the college to furnish to its graduates, 
what then distinguishes the social worker from the college 
graduate ? Who will be a doctor, lawyer, minister, nurse or 
just a citizen? It is a good question, and I should like to sug- 
gest an answer in one word: Nothing, nothing at all. 

You need not accept my answer for it is a purely per- 
sonal one, But you may ask another question. If the atti- 
tudes which I have enumeratedcan be supplied by the college, 
what indeed is the use and value of professional training be- 
yond college? I think this is an eminently good question, It 
goes straight to the bottom of the question about the relation- 
ship between college and professional education. I shall not 
try to answer it myself. Instead I should like to quote from 
a statement by Elliott Dunlap Smith, the Provost of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. He says ''to be a professional 
man, one must 


1. Have a profound grasp of fundamental truth; but it 
must not be sterile truth, but truth that makes you 
free. In the beginning is the 'word,' but the word 
must become flesh. 

2. Have the power to apply that knowledge in dealing 
creatively with new problems of living men, for 
which there is no precise answer. 

3. Remain unintimidated under the perplexities of 
changing basic knowledge, techniques, demand, 
social conditions, and personal change — so as to 

4, Get a higher quality of result than is open to able 
men without 1, 2, and 3. 


The practice of a profession thus consists of the edu- 
cated use of a special area of fundamental truth in 
dealing creatively, not imitatively, with realistic sit- 
uations fully comprehended. Because of change, it 
calls for principled originality in the face of per- 
plexity. 8 


Seiliott Dunlap Smith, op. cit.,p. 40. 
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able And he continues to have something to say about what stu- 
ight, dents should learn to be equipped to enter any profession: 
pro- 
ites, The aim of professional education at Carnegie Institute 
lege of Technology is to equip students to go on learning 
e or after graduation and to grow throughout their lives in 
Sug - professional and personal stature and in usefulness as 
citizens, Carnegie does not seek to train students to 

oer - be professional practitioners at graduation but rather 
rt ti - to educate them so that they will become professional 
ege, men of full stature. 
be- | 

It | Instruction is therefore planned to help each student 
ion- | acquire the following: 
not 
rom 1. Thorough and integrated understanding of funda- 
ar- mental knowledge in the fields covered by the stu- 
onal dent's curriculum, and the ability to use this 

knowledge. 

2. Genuine competence in the orderly way of analyti- 
at it cal thinking which professional men and scientists 
you | have always used in reaching sound, creative con- 
rord »® clusions; to the end that after graduation the stu- 

dent can, by such thinking, reach his own decisions 

ling in his profession and as a citizen. 
for } 3. Ability to learn for himself through study and ex- 
perience with scholarly orderliness; so that after 
of graduation he will be able to grow in wisdom and 
nd, } keep abreast of the changing knowledge and prob- 
s to lems of his profession and the society in which he 

ble 7 lives, 

4. The philosophical outlook, breadth of knowledge, 
and sense of values which will increase his under- 
du- standing and enjoyment of life and will enable him 
Sin | to recognize the human, economic, and social prob- 
sit - lems of his professional work; and the breadth of 
it (9 ability to use his professional powers in dealing 
er- | with these problems and those he will meet asa 


citizen and a person, 


) Instruction is focused upon fundamental content useful 
in later learning, rather than upon the amassing of 
> particulars of knowledge and techrique that can be 
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better learned at the time of use. In advancedcourses, 
emphasis is also placed on using the fundamentals 
learned in earlier courses. 9 


Now I think we can returnto your question and in con- 
clusion try to provide the answer as to what the profession of 
social work can expect from the college graduate. 

Again I should like to quote, and this time from an 
article which may seem somewhat outlandish to you, It is 
entitled, ''Definition of the True Egghead." Its author is 
Charles Frankel, a Columbia University philosopher. He 
thinks that egghead and intellectual are one and the same thing 
and proceeds to describe the function of the intellectual in 
society. Much of what he says about the intellectual sounds 
to me as if he were speaking of the social worker and I think 
you may have a similar reaction. If you do you may wish to 
substitute the phrase "social worker" for "intellectual" in 
what follows: 


The intellectual, in other words, is a specialist, but 
he is not only a specialist. Although he has control 
of some definite professional skill or body of knowledge 
suchas economics, law, or medicine, heis also a man 
who looks upon the world of ideas in a unified rather 
than a fragmentary way. He has an interest in seeing 
where his own specialty fits in the range of human 
activities, and in understanding what the ideas and ab- 
stractions he employs in his profession mean for 
things beyond his immediate domain. He has, in 
short, a general interest in ideas, including ideas 
that come from other areas than his own. And, most 
of all, he is interested in looking at the public world, 
the world of morals, politics, and general human 
concerns, in the light of such ideas as he may hold. 


He can be... a very troublesome creature ....But 
he has a number of distinctive functions to perform.... 
He has the function of being objective, the function of 
serving as a general social critic, and the function of 
imaginatively projecting new goals and ideals. 


9 bid., Pe 42. 
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That the intellectual performs a function as an expert 
is obvious. He provides the objective information we 
cannot get for ourselves but which we need in order to 
form correct decisions. But over and above his 
specialized expertise, the intellectual, if he is up to 
it, can contribute something simpler but equally im- 
portant — the exampleand the contagionof objectivity 
when it is a sustained personal habit guiding a man's 
life. This is a quality ... which is always in short 
supply. 


...the intellectual's supreme function is ... to keep 
before the public eye possibilities of life which the 
conventional man, the hurried man or the man com- 
pletely caught up in a political battle, are likeiy to 
forget or ignore. Whatever his shortcomings in the 
practical world may be, the ideal intellectual is a man 
whose meat and drink are ideas, And it is general 
ideas that allow us to see connections between things 
that seem separate, to drawinferences and to envisage 
new ways of organizing our lives. The intellectual's 
ultimate function is to confront his contemporaries 
with alternatives to their present behavior. It is to 
enlarge the image which his society or his age enter- 
tains of the excellence that it might attain, 10 


What then does the profession of social work expect from the 
college graduate, or better, what does it expect from college 
education ? 

I think the answer can be summed up in one sentence: 
The civilized man. The profession expects a man who is 
capable of growing but whose growth rests on a foundation. 
A man who is committed but whose commitment is judicious 
rather than blind. A man who cultivates sensitivity of heart 
and toughness of mind and lets bothbe his guide. A man who 
sees life notas a series of unrelatedevents, butasa patterned 
process leading from the past to the future. A man for whom 
success is not an aim but a possibility. A man in whom ma- 
turity is a goal rather than an attribute. 

A man in brief who forever strives to understand and 
to care, to be concerned and to love. 


l0charles Frankel, “Definition of the True Egghead," Zhe 
New York Times Magazine, October 21, 1956. pp.14, 56, 60, 62. 














By DOROTHY MACKAY QUYNN 


The Medieval Extracurriculum: 
THE ORLEANS EXAMPLE 


HE UNIVERSITY of Orléans, from the beginning of the 

fourteenth century, was primarily a law school. Be- 
cause of the fact that its archives, except for a few isolated 
pieces, date only from the year 1306, the date of the official 
foundation charter of Orléans as a university, litis impossible 
tolearn much about its earlier history. We knowfrom studies 
made of the careers of medieval jurists, that Orléans was a 
center for the study of law for several centuries prior to 
the fourteenth, possibly even as early as the ninth, and that 
during most of the thirteenth century, it enjoyed considera- 
ble fame in this field.2 It is also well-known, but impos- 
sible to prove from untversity:records, that during the first 
half of the thirteenth century, Orléans ‘was a famous center 
for the study of the classical authors. 3 The evidence for 
this is tobe found in the literature of the period, such as the 
Battle oy the Seven Arts,* and in biographical information 
about humanistic writers, facts which are likewise difficult 
to confirm from official documents. 

Rashdall tells usthat "after the decay of the literary 
schools in the thirteenth century, no regular faculty of arts 


larchives du Loiret (Orléans), Series D 3, fo. 8 rev, 
and D 8, piéce 3; transcribed in M. Fournier, Les statute des 
universttés Srangaises..., I (Paris, 1890), no. 19. 


2This has been. studied exhaustively by a distinguished 
Dutch legal historian, vioe-rector of the university of lei- 
den, E. M. Meijers, in two articles in the Tijdechrift voor 
rechtsgeschiedenis, (Leiden): "De universiteit van Orleans in 
de xiii eeus," (1921), and "Un centenaire oublie” (1935). 


31,.3.Paetow, The arts course in medteval universities.. 
(Champaign, I1l., 1910), ch.1 and 2; Henri d'Andeli (ed. L.J. 
Paetow), The Battle of the Seven Arts, (Berkeley,Calif.,1927), 
pe 17-24, and in notes on the poem; Léopold Delisle, “Les 
écoles d'Orléans au xii® et xiii® siecle" in Annuaire-Bulletin 
de la societé de l'histoire de France, VII (Paris, 1869), 
pe 139-154; E. EK. Rand, "The olsssios in the thirteenth oen- 
tury," in Speculum, IV, (1929), p. 249-269. 


“gZattle of tne Seven Arts, p. 17. In note 2, Paetow 
quotes the familiar remark of the monk Helinand,(1229), “Ecce 
quaerunt clerici Parisius artes liberales, . Aurelianis auc- 
tores, Bononiae codices...." 
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manifests its existence in the Orléans documents, nor any 
other faculty except that of law."'"> Two bulls of Clement V, 
of January 27, 1306, 6 the first of which is the official foun- 
dation charter, provide only for teachers of and courses in 
civil and canon law, and the same is true of a mass of of- 
ficial documents at Orléans dealing with university organi- 
zation, down to 1793 when the university closed. Even then, 
there were plans to reopen shortly with four professors of 
Civil Law, having suppressed a fifth, who had taught canon 
law, "in consideration of the new order.'"? There was ap- 
parently no thought, even then, of expanding to include other 
faculties than law. 

The literary sources supply considerable evidence 
that a great deal of unofficial teaching was going on at Or- 
léans. It is my purpose to show, from literary and official 
sources, that the classical authors continued to be taught 
there long after the official monopoly of the Law faculty in 
the university from 1306 on; that the ars dictaminis and the 
ars notaria were taught in the same period by teachers who 
were not regent masters; that the French language was an 
important subject of study at Orléans; and that there were 
less reputable activities which attained great proportions. 
All these studies were, theoretically at least, extra-curricu- 
lar, were not taught by regent masters, and did not lead to 
a degree. The second and third categories, that is, the 
ars dictaminisand the French language, were the most im- 
portant, and they were in some measure professional. 

The existence of teachers of the Classics at Orléans 
after 1306 has been noticed by a number of scholars, who 
did not, unfortunately, come to any conclusion as to the exact 
status of such persons. Léopold Delisle, in his study of the 
early fourteenth century Tréguier Formulary, 8 noticed that 
although most of the model letters in the formulary dealt 
with the study of grammar and rhetoric at Orléans, only 


Spashdall, (ed. Powicke and Emden), The universities of 
Europe in the middle ages, II, (Oxford, 1936), p. 151. 

6aroch. Loiret, MS D 3, fo.8 r, 10 v3 Vatican Archives, 
MS Clement V, ant, "ep. 3, 10.64, fo.333; Fournier, I, 19, 20. 


Taroch. Loiret, MS D 63, foe2. 


8Léopold Delisle,"Le formulaire de Tréguier et les ecoe 
liers bretons des écoles d'Orléans" in Memoires de la soctété 
archéologique et historique de 1'Orleanais, XXIII, (Crleans, 
1890), pe 41-64. 
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two letters were connected in any way with the study of the 
law. The late Professor Paetow, in his remarkable book on 
the Arts course in medieval untverstties, questioned Rash- 
dall's conclusions, and pointed to conflicting evidence in 
documents from the university archives, transcribed by 
Fournier, 10 in which there is definite mention of the liberal 
arts. The two documents are dated 1312, and the formulary 
is of approximately the samte date. I have myself found in 
the manuscripts at Orléans a number of such references. 
One, 1! probably one of those used by Fournier and Paetow, 
is an ordinance of 1312, in which Philip the Fair adds a note 
to a provision for privileges and immunities for the law 
teachers and students. He specifically orders the Provost 
to see that these privileges be enjayedalso by "omnes magis- 
tros etscholares in theologia, grammnatica et logica legentes 
et studentes Aureliamis."!2 We have another mention over a 
century later. In 1446, the records of the French Nation 
refer to a number of "grammarians"!3 who consider them- 
selves members of the French Nation, "nonnullos gram- 
maticos se dicentes suppositos dicte mationis. "14 These 
persons were ordered to pay the same dues to the Nation as 
the law students paid. However, in none of these documents 
do we find any evidence that the grammarians and others 
were officially part of the university in the fourteenth or 
fifteenth centuries. In the first of the documents cited by 
Paetow, |5 the reference is to the liberal arts which "had 
flourished" inthe time of "their forefathers, '' thus referring 
to the previous century at least, since the document is dated 
1312. The second of Paetow's references, which is the one 
quoted above, definitely gives privileges to ''masters and 
students in theology, grammar, and logic, '' as of that date. 
However, the document in which this appears is one of those 
in which Philip the Fair was trying to prevent the school at 
Orléans from functioning as a university, and his reference 


9Paetow, Arts course, Pp. 19. 

10rournier, I, no. 37, 40. 

llarch, Loiret, MS D 7, £0.33 v. 

1l2cr Fournier, I, 40. 

13 9nis term is frequently applied to students of the 
Latin authors. 

14arch, Loiret, MS D 7, f0.30 re3 Fournier, I, no. 290. 
15arch. Loiret. MS D 4, f0.38 v.3 Fournier, I, no. 37. 
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to these masters and students, as well as to those in canon 
and civil law, to whom he speaks at the same time, is not to 
be taken as classifying these persons as part of the univer- 
sity. In fact, he meant to do exactly the opposite. My third 
mention, that of 1446, shows that the irregular status of the 
students outside the Law Faculty had raised the question of 
their eligibility for membership in a nation, despite the fact 
that the nations, always anxious to increase their revenues, 
took as many members as they could get. Thus, the refer- 
ences given as evidence of the survival of the arts courses 
prove only that they survived, that they definitely were not 
recognizedas a faculty, and that those who taught them, who- 
ever they may have been, were not regent masters in the 
university. 

During the early period at least, the most important 
extra-curricular teaching at Orléans was that of the ars 
dictaminis or the ars notaria or both. Thears dictaminis, 
the art of composing letters and official documents, was 
obviously a valuable and lucrative occupation in the Middle 
Ages, leading to appointments in the papal and royal courts. 
The history of this art, which has been studied in recent 
years by several distinguished scholars, including Delisle, 
Thurot, and Langlois in France, and Haskins and Paetow in 
the United States, 16 is somewhat elusive. We know that it 
grew out of the study of grammar and rhetoric, and became 
combined with the ars notaria, the paper work of the nota- 
ries. !7 We also know that it flourished in Orléans, particu- 
larly in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, 
where, as in its original Italian home, it seemsto have been 
taught by itinerant teachers known as dictatores. 18 We 
have no references to this in the university archives at Or- 
léans, unless some of the mentions of grammatici include 
students of the ars dictaminis — there is nowayof knowing — 
but there is evidence in the literature of the day. There 
are references in the Battle of the Seven Arts 19 which show 


16pretow, Arts course, ch.III3; C. H. Haskins, Studtes in 
medteval culture, (Oxford, 1929), och. Is and the extensive 
bibliographies published in the notes to these chapters. 

17paetow, Battle of the Seven Arts, Pe 24-25. 

18faskins, op. Cit., pe 2-3; Paetow, Battle of the Seven 
Arts, pe 24-25. 


19paetow, Battle of the Seven Arts, particularly lines 
224-225, 266-273, 364-370. 
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that Orléans was a center for thears dictaminigand also, in 
the opinion of Paetow, that this art was already combining 
with the more legalistic ars notarta. 20 The strongest evi- 
dence is in the writings of such teachers of the art as Bon- 
compagno of Bologna (ca. 1165-1240)#1 and others who taught 
or wrote at Orléans. The most famous of these was Ponce 
de Provence, whose Summa de dictamtne and a collection of 
letters emanate from Orléans in the early fourteenth cen- 
tury.22 There is some further evidence in the fact that a- 
mong the surviving model letters, a surprisingly large num- 
ber refer to local conditions in Orléans. Professor Haskins 
published many such letters;23 and there is the interesting 
collection mentioned above, the Formulaire du Trgéguier, 
which Delisle published in the Memoires of the Société arch- 
éologique et historique de 1'Orléanats, %4 

Certain impressions of Orléans emerge from an ex- 
haustive study of the university archives and a cursory ex- 
amination of the literature. One of these, noticed long ago 
by Rashdall, 25 is that there is no evidence of poverty among 
Orléans students. Rashdall pointed out that, alone among 
the important universities of that day, Orléans had no en- 
dowed college for poor students. The system of living in 
colleges never took root at Orléans, and students lived in 
private lodgings. There are frequent references to servants 
employed by the students. The law students, if they came 
from well-to-do families, could hope for early professional 
opportunities, which may explain their desire to acquire 
the technical skills of the ars dictaminisand the ars notaria. 
Law students perhaps studied these onthe side, while others, 
who came only for these courses, were attracted by a place 
which had standing inthe legal profession. Paetow26 thought 
that a passage in the Battle of the Seven Arts contained a 
suggestion that these people were acquiring a smattering of 
civil law: 


20Paetow, Battle of the Seven Arts, p. 57, and notes, 
21paetow, Battle of the Seven Arts, p. 57, and notes. 
22Haskins, Medieval culture, pe7, note and bibliography. 
23Haskins, Medieval culture, ch. I. 


24See Vol. XXIII. See also Haskins, Medieval culture, 
pe 8, and note. 


25New edition, II, 151, note 3. 
26paetow, Battle of the Seven Arts, lines 366 ff. 
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(Rhetoric) She who earnes money by pleading 
The Novels, Code and Digest 
Make hot potions for her head; 
For she has so many quack lawyers, 
Who of their tongues make clappers 
To get the goods of the common herd 
That all the country is full of them. 


Now.if it be true that the lawyers and notaries were 
picking up accessory skills, and that they had in many cases 
the necessary backing for high appointments at court, this 
will help to explain our third extra-curricular interest, the 
study of the French language, which flourished at Orléans at 
least as early as the fourteenth century until some time in 
the eighteenth. The late Professor Tout, in his paper on 
Literature and learning in the English ctvil service in the 
fourteenth century, 27 says that the civil servant had to have 
"a reading knowledge of three languages, his own, Latin, and 
French,'"' for says Tout, "the official language became to an 
increasing extent French...,'' "the lingua franca... of culti- 
vated lay society in Western Europe." 

Rashdall, 28 intaking note of the fact that French was 
studied at Oxford in the fifteenth century and earlier, found 
that "the art of writing and composing and speaking in the 
Gallic idiom" and ''composing charters and other scripts" 
was studied for use inthe courts and at Court. Since French 
was not officially recognized at Oxford as a university sub- 
ject, the students who pursued it were required to register 
for and attend lectures in subjects most closely related, in 
that case, grammar and rhetoric. The teachers of French 
were supervised bythe university and were taxed in order to 
compensate the regular faculty for the supposed loss of stu- 
dents and their fees. 29 

This will suffice to show that there was a demand for 
French in Chaucer's date and later, and the curious solution 
found at Oxford for the problem of fitting it into the curricu- 


27Speculum IV (1929), p.365-389; see also Kathleen Lam- 
vley, The French language in 4ngland (Manchester,1920), oh. I 
and ITI. ‘i 


28pashdall, new ed., III, 162 and note 2. 
29Ibid., III, 162 and note 2. 
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lum suggests that something of the sort may have been done 
elsewhere, perhaps at Orléans. 

We know from the university records, supported by 
tradition extending downto modern times, that the university 
of Orléans was very popular with foreign students. The 
records30 of the Scottish and Germans Nations attest their 
existence as part of the university organization as early as 
the fourteenth century. The Germans were especially nu- 
merous. There was a third nation of foreigners, the Nor- 
man, to which, in the Middle Ages, the English and Scandi- 
navian students belonged. Unfortunately their book has dis- 
appeared and no trace of it has ever been seen. We there- 
fore have no possibility of doing for these nations what can 
be done for the Scots and Germans, make a study of names 
in order to learn something about the kind of people who 
came, and in some cases, what their later careers were. 
This is the more unfortunate in that we know more about the 


30Liber Nationis Scocte,Vatioan Library,MS Regina Latina 
405; Liber Nationis Alemannie, Archives du Loiret, MSD 4, 
There is only one volume for the Soottish Nation,but the Ger- 
mans have left an enormous collection of documents including 
proctors' books and treasurers’ accounts extending down to 
the eighteenth century. These are all in Series D of the Ar- 
chives du Loiret. Many have now been destroyed but most of 
these exist in microfilm copies. Part of the Soottish book 
has been transoribed in the Miscellany of the Scottish Histo- 
ry Society, II (Edinburgh, 1904), oh. 2. Many of the reoords 
of both nations have been transcribed, often inaccurately, by 
Fournier, I. 

313, L. Kirkpatrick, "The Scottish Nation in the univer- 
sity of Orleans..." in Miscellany of the Scottish history so- 
ciety, II (Edinburgh, 1904), p. 47-102; M. Fournier, “La na- 
tion allemande a ltuniversite d'Orleans au xive siécle” in 
Nouv. kev. hist. du droit francais..., XII (Paris, 1988), p. 
386-431, There are also studies of other groups, inoluding 
the students from Picardy and Champagne, and from special 
groups in the German nation, these last being froma later 
period. Cf. Me L. Cerna, “Studenti ze ceskych na Universite 
vy Orleansu...” in Ceskeno casopisu historickeho, XL (Prague, 
1934); J. Doinel, “Liste des Studiants scandinaves & 1'uni- 
versité d'Orléans," in Bulletin de la société archéologique 
et historique de 1'Orléanais, VII, (Orléans, 1886), p. 63-77; 
E. Wrangel, "Danske og Norske Studenter der ere ineskrevne i 
Natio Germanica ved Universitetet i Orleans" in Personal-his- 
torisk Tidskrift, (Copenhagen, 1898); E. Wrangle, “Ett blad 
ur historien om Sveriges literara forbindelser med Frankrike" 
in Samtaren, (Upsala, 1898). Wrangel's articles are reviewed 
by Camille Bloch, “Les etudiants soandinaves a l'universite 
d'Orleans," in Sul]. Hist. et Arch, de 1'Orléanais, XII, (0r- 
léans, 1901), pe 373-374. 
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interest in French in England32 than we do in the case of 
other countries. 

Of the limited number of identifiable Scots registered 
at Orléans, most of them seem to have been bona fide stu- 
dents of civil or canon law, who later entered professions, 
especially in the Church, for which their courses had pre- 
pared them. This is not true, however, of the Germans, 
whose more abundant archives33 show a great variety of 
professions. The most famous member of the German Na- 
tion, who endowed it in 1416, and whose memory was cele- 
brated annually thereafter for centuries, was a doctor of 
medicine, and was listed as such when he matriculated. 34 

I have found no reference to the study or use of the 
French language in the book of the Scottish Nation, but the 
German records contain several. In 1482 a document men- 
tions reasons why the Germans came to Orléans, ''vel pro- 
motionis vel linguae addiscendae causa adventant.'"'35 Two 
years later the proctor of the GermanNation found it neces - 
sary to order them to confine themselves to Latin in their 
legal affairs, 36 — they were notorious for the litigation in 
which they got themselves involved. In this admonition, the 
proctor, in forbidding the use of French, referred to it 
contemptuously as the language of trade, "lingua commercii." 
There is even the possibility that some of the lectures were 
in French, for Savigny quotes a fourteenth century jurist of 
Montpéllier, assaying that this was the case at Orléans. 37 

We do not know how the medieval teaching of French 
was organized at Orléans, but we may get a suggestion as to 
one possibility from some seventeenth century records. In 
1647, Louis XIV licensed a retired attorney to teach the 


32x, Lambley, The French language in England, ch.1 and 2. 

33arch. Loiret, MS D 213 D 264. 

34aroh, Loiret, MS D 4, f0.90 v. This was "John of Prus- 
sia" of a princely family. 

35aroh. Loiret, MS D 4, f0.30 v. 

36arch. Loiret, MS D 4, f0.90 ve3 Fournier, I, no. 340. 

37savigny, Geschichte des Komischen Rechts im Mittelal- 
ter, VI (Heidelberg, 1831), p. 40, no. 46, The quotation is 
from J.Faber, Comnenti in Institutiones... "Fuerunt (ut dici- 
tur) Aurelianses leotores, qui partim latinum, partim galli- 
cum in oathedra loquebantur.” Cf. Fashdall, II, 144, n. 1. 


38arch. Loiret, MS D 17. 
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French language to foreign students at the university of Or- 
léans. 38 In 1644 the German Nation required every newly 
matriculated student to pay, with his other fees, the sum of 
one florin for the French teacher, 39 and in 1650, there is 
record of the payment by the German Nation of two florins to 
the teacher of French, for four students, 49 perhaps the a- 
mount due for the current term. These of course prove 
nothing for the medieval period,for whichtreasurer's accounts 
are extremely sparse,even for the record-conscious Germans. 

It is a curious coincidence that two of the earliest 
known manuals of French for foreigners emanate from Or- 
léans. *! They have bothbeen attributed to one Thomas Coy- 
furrel, and it was assumed that he had some connection with 
Orléans because of his use of examples from that city. De- 
spite his claims to teach "douls franceis que enformera aussi 
bien les petis comme les granz a parler bien parfetement 
beau franceis selon l'usage et la maniere de Paris et Auri- 
lians'' the French has at times a British flavor and it was 
long known that the author was not French. He has recently 
been identified as a Scottish Canon of the Orléans Cathedral, 
graduate in Law of the university, and long a resident of Or- 
léans, probably from 1393 to 1421.44 His Mantére contains 


39arch. Loiret, MS D 204, f0.255. 
4O,roh. Loiret, MS D 228, p. 216. 


41(1) Tractatus orthographte gallicane, British Museum, 
MS Har]. 4971, an@ Oxford, Magdalen College, MS 188. (2) La 
maniére de language qui t'enseignera bien et droit parler et 
escrire doulz francois, British Museum, MS Harl, 3988,fo.1l- 
26 re and MS Additional 17716, fo. 106-111 v.3; Oxford, All 
Souls College, MS 182, fo. 305-316, 372 v.-373 v.3; Cambridge 
University Library, MS Dd 1223, fo. 70 ve= 74 vos Cambridge, 
Trinity College Library, MS B 13, 40, f0.179 4=v.3; Biblio- 
theque Nationale, Nouv. Acq. Fr. 699. These manuals have been 
studied by Paul Meyer,xewe critique d'histoire et de litera- 
ture V (1870, extra no.), pe373 ff3 E. Stengel, “The earliest 
Frenoh grammars" in Athenaem, ,no.2658, (London, 1878, p. 433, 
and "Die altesten Anleitungssohriften zue Erlernung der fran- 
zésischen Sprache," Zettschrift fur neufranzosiche Sprache 
und Literatur I (1879), p. 1 ff; and more recently by XK. 
Lambley, The French language in England, ch. 1, Jean Gessler, 
Maniére de language, (Brussels, Paris, Louvain), 1934. 

42stengel,in the two articles cited in note 41, suggest- 
ed the possibility that Coyfurrel was the author of the 
Maniere. Gessler thinks it unlikely that a olergyman would 
have written certain liocentious passages. (p. 19). The oase 
for Coyfurrel, his identity, and Orleans connections was de- 
veloped by the present writer in "The Identity of M. T. Coy- 
furelly,” Modern Language Notes, LIV, (Nov.; 1939), 510-513. 
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conversations about Orléans and how to get there, for ex- 
ample, 


Est Aurelians une beau ville? Oil, sire...la plus 
belle qui soit ou roialme de France apres Paris. Et 
aussi il en y a un grand estude des loys car les plus 
vaillanz et les plus gentilz clers qui sont oucristiautee 
y repairent pour etudier en civil et canon. 


Coyfurrel was not a regent master of the university. 
Was he a hanger-on who increased his income, — he held 
a benefice, — by writing conversation manuals or teaching 
French to his compatriots 743 

It is to be noted that the valley of the Loire is still 
popular with foreigners as the best place to acquire a good 
French accent. People goto Tours today, rather than Or- 
léans, possibly because it has been more accessible by rail 
and holds more interest for visitors. The Orléanais, con- 
scious of the prestige of a reputation centuries old, say, on 
the subject of purity of speech, ''Tours? On chante déja 
la-bas."' 

But Orléans also had another kind of reputation, a- 
bout which the students did not write home in their letters. 
It was a center for the study of magic. Coyfurrel, in the 
Maniére, follows his description of the law studies with the 
following: 


l'anemy y apprent ses disciples de nigromancie en 
une tete d'arrein... il yavoit jadis un Englois qu'estoit 
fort nigromancien qui est a nom Colin T. qui savoit 
faire beaucoup de merveilles par voie de nigromancie. 


The Maniére has not been well-known until recently, and 
these passages about magic had not been taken as other than 
a conversation exercise until they attracted the attention of 
the Chaucer scholars. 


43The Rev. A. Gabriel, who commented on this paper, was 
of the opinion that the teaching of French, as well as the 
study of Latin, were on an elementary level, because of the 
youth of many of the students. He 2s made a study of this 
question in "The preparatory teaching in the Parisian Col- 
leges during the XIVth century," Revie de l'universitée d'ni 
tawa, Oct.-Dec., 1951. His findings, which were mainly fer 
Paris, do not appear to apply to Orleans. We have found no 
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One of the Canterbury Tales, that of the Franklin, con- 
tains scenes laid at Orléans. The late Professor Tatlock 
became interested in checking the details of the background 
of the story, and he was convinced that the local color was 
genuine. He suggested the likelihood, investigated by many 
others since, that Orléans was a center for the study of ma- 
gic, and that the students neglected their law to investigate 
the black art. 44 In the Franklin's Tale, a young lover, Aure- 
lius, told by his beloved that she would yield to him only if 
he would remove all the huge black rocks from the coast of 
Brittany, pined and sickened at the hopelessness of this con- 
dition. But his brother, a law student from Orléans, 


He him remembered that upon a day 
At Orliens in studie a book he say 

Of magic naturel, which his felawe 
That was that tyme a bachelor of lawe 
Al were he ther to lerne another craft, 
Had privily upon his desk y laft 


This gave him an inspiration, and off they both went to Or- 
léans to look for a magician who could remove the rocks. 
On the road outside the town they were accosted by a young 
clerk, who guessed their errandand guided themto a master 
of the black art who entertained them at dinner and gave 
spectacular demonstrations of his magic powers. He agreed 
to undertake the job for a thousand pounds, and performed 
the miracle as promised. 45 The whole tone of the story 
suggests that such things were not unusual at Orléans, and 


statistics for the ages of the students involved, but the 
prevalence of foreigners would suggest that the students of 
French, at least, were old enough to travel. The present 
writer finds no evidence that courses in the Classics were 
established in order to teach Latin. The courses appear rath- 
er to be survivals of a period when the arts courses had been 
of greater importance. 

89. Bi, Pn Tatlock, “Astrology and magio in Chaucer's 
Franklin's tale” in Xittredge Anniversary Papers (Boston and 
London, 1913), p.339, ff.3 Je S. Pe. Tatlook, Phe scene of the 
Franklin's tale revisited, (Chaucer Society, London, 1914), 
especially oh. 5. The present writer checked in Orleans and 
in Brittany in 1955, and confirms all of Tatlook's findings. 

434, W. Skeat,(ed.) The complete works of Geoffrey Chau- 
cer: The Canterbury Tales, "The Frankeleyn's Tale," 1.11435- 
11608.It is to be noted that the name Aurelius is reminiscent 
of the Latin name of Orleans, Aurelians. 
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that if one needed a magician, Orléans was the place to look 
for one. 

In 1926, the late James F.. Royster noticed that Chau- 
cer, in the House of Fame, described a vision of sorcerers 
and witches, and among them‘46 


Ther saugh I Colle Tregetour 
Upon a table of sicamour 

Pleye an uncouthe thing to telle 
I saw him carrien a wind-melle 
Under a walshe-note shale 


Royster was familiar with the lines about necromancy in the 
Maniére and particularly those about the Englishman who 
was a great 'nigromancien,' whose name was ‘Colin T.' It 
immediately occurred to Royster that 'Colin T.' was Colle 
Tregetour of the House of Fame, and that we thus have one 
more example of the reputation of Orléans for magic. How 
far this reputation extended beyond the circles of the English 
who frequented Orléans, we do not know. All of the trials 
for witchcraft in Orléans which I have been able to find date 
from the sixteenth century or later, when such events were 
more common elsewhere. I have found no mention of magic 
in the medieval university records, despite extensive 
searches. The Chaucerians, however, have discovered in 
England several instances from the fifteenth century. Ata 
witchcraft trial in the diocese of York in 1519, the accused, 
a priest, testified that as a child of twelve he had been pres- 
ent at an invocation of the devil at Wakefield, by a "scholar 
of Orlyaunce.''47 And T. O. Wedel found, for the same cen- 
tury, a tale about some one returning to England from the 
continent, who had stopped off at Orléans to purchase a 
magic substance for no good purpose. 48 There are later 


46skeat, Complete works, The house of Fame, Ck. III, 
1. 1277-12813; James F. Royster, "Chaucer's Colle Tregetour” 
in Studies in Philology, XXIII, (Chapel Hill, 1926), p. 380- 
384, 


47 Tatlock, Scene, p.433 and extracts from the archiepis- 
copal registers of York in Archeological Journal, XVI,(1859), 
pe 76. 


487, 0, Wedel, The medteval attitude towards astrology, 
(Yale studies in “nglish), LX (1920), p. 95, ff. His refer- 
ence is to the Rolls sertes, Letters and papers tllustrative 
of the retgns of Richard II and Henry VII, II, 318. 
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literary references which are sometimes taken as reflecting 
a long-standing reputation. 49 It must be pointed out that 
these references do not include any evidences about the 
circumstances involved, for example, whether or not the 
priest's testimony was given under torture. 

In the later years of its life, the University of Or- 
léans had a very bad reputation, and in Moliére's day it was 
generally looked upon as a diploma mill. In the sixteenth 
century the university was having difficulties enforcing an 
earlier ruling which required dancing and fencing masters 
to move out of the university quarter. For the early years, 
covered in this paper, we have the complaint of the poet 
Eustache Deschamps, a contemporary of Chaucer, who is 
believed to have himself studied at Orléans and to have sent 
his son there.50 He quotes the many unreasonable appeals 
for money, and describes the distress of parents who send 
their sons there to prepare for a career in law. But, he 
says, instead of staying two or three years, they manage to 
drag it out for seven or eight, associating with thieves and 
murderers, and spending their time fighting about women. 
This bad reputation may have something to do with the ac- 
cusations about magic, but it cannot have influenced the other 
activities discussed in this paper. It must have been true of 
many students in many years, that a Bachelor of Laws at 
Orléans was often, as Chaucer said, "ther to lern another 
exatt.."" 


“9Royster, pe 383-384, 


Onustache Deschamps, (ed. Gaston Raynaud), Oeuvres, 
(Paris, 1893), VIII, 187-188; IX, 72. 
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By HARRIS GAYLORD WARREN 


Farm Relief: 
TWENTY - FIVE YEARS AGO 


HE MAJOR EFFORT by Republicans to solve the farm 

problem during Hoover's administration was, of course, 
the Federal Farm Board, Failures of this agency already were 
notorious when the Seventy-second Congress assembled in 
December, 1931. Agricultural organizations and leaders had 
never shown any enthusiasm for the Farm Board, and their 
attachment to such ‘aberrations' as McNary-Haugenism had 
been weakened very little by President Hoover's stern ad- 
monitions against extending to agriculture the subsidies al- 
ready being enjoyed by large sectors of the economy. 

The Seventy-second Congress, so evenly split between 
Republicans and Democrats, could not be expected to make 
any drastic change in the farm program enacted by its prede- 
cessor at the President's urging. Apparently even more 
serious problems faced it, and the President's message con- 
tained enough proposals to keep it extremely busy. There 
were problems of relief, the moratorium, Prohibition, the 
flight from gold, and the threatened collapse of financial in- 
stitutions — to mention but a few of the crises that demanded 
immediate attention. In this setting, proposals for additional 
agricultural legislation were not likely to receive favorable 
consideration, 

Congress approached the farm problem ina mood 
nearly identical with that displayed toward the relief prob- 
lem. Everyone would admit that the problem existed, sev- 
eral bills were introduced todeal with it; but, lacking approval 
from the White House, none of these bills cleared the legis- 
lative barrier. Major farm organizations agreed in Decem- 
ber, 1931, on an omnibus measure that would include the 
equalization fee, a form of domestic allotment, and the ex- 
port debenture. Numerous other measures were introduced 
to accomplish such diverse aims as fixing minimum commodity 
prices, prohibiting short selling, preventing stabilization of 
prices, making the tariff effective, and guaranteeing costs of 
production. All of these bills were buried in committee. On- 
ly H. R. 12733, reported by John N. Norton, Nebraska Demo- 
crat, on June 20, 1932, came out of cc:nmittec; it was re- 
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ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on June 21 and 
there it died. 

The assassinated Norton bill met recommendations of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, the National Grange, 
and the Farmers! Educational and Cooperative Union. Three 
plans were included, the Secretary of Agriculture being 
authorized to use one or combinations of all three. Domestic 
allotment in the Norton bill was conceived as the volume that 
could be absorbed by the domestic market; there was no at- 
tempt to assign production or acreage quotas. Indeed, it 
was very similar to the debenture and equalization fee plans. 
All handlers of farm commodities would be licensed by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The Secretary of 
Agriculture would determine average cost of production for a 
commodity and the portion of total production needed for do- 
mestic consumption, Licensees would have to pay the mini- 
mum cost-of-production price for the domestic allotment and 
the world price for the exportable surplus. In general, the 
bill proposed by all three plans — domestic allotment, ex- 
port debenture, and equalizationfee — to segregate domestic 
and surplus portions, make tariff rates effective, penalize 
overproduction, stabilize price levels, minimize speculation, 
stimulate cooperative marketing, and still leave the farmer 
a maximum of freedom from imposed controls.! Adjourn- 
ment of Congress on July 16 found the bill still referred to 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The short session of the Seventy-second Congress, 
which met in December, 1932, produced nothing for agricul- 
ture, although farm organizations continued to press for ac- 
tion. As chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, Marvin 
Jones, a Texas Democrat, favorably reported H. R. 13991 
on January 3, 1933. The majority report stressed interd¢ - 
pendence of the national economy and pointed out that since 
the prewar period, basic commodities had lost much of their 
purchasing power: wheat 65%, cotton 53%, tobacco 19%, and 
hogs 59%. Taxes and farm indebtedness had increased 150% 
and freight rates had gone up more than 50%. The report 
succinctly stated the major causes of farm distress: 


We produce surpluses of cotton, wheat, and a num- 
ber of other major farm commodities. No direct 


luouse Report No. 1688 (72 Cong., 1 $ess.), 2-5. 
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2 House Report No. 1816 (72 Cong., 2 Sess.), 2. 
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tariff canplace suchcommodities on a basis of equali- 
ty with industrial products that for many years have 
had the benefit of tariff protection. Agricultural 
tariffs have almost without exception proved ineffec- 
tive. Yet tariff rates on industrial articles which the 
farmer buys, and the cost of such articles to him, 
have greatly advanced. The result has been that the 
producers of agricultural commodities must bear the 
burden of the tariff without receiving its advantages. 
While the average price of farm products has de- 
creased 46 percent since the war, the prices of in- 
dustrial articles bought by the farmer has [sic] in- 
creased as much as 58 percent during the postwar 
period, and even during the present year ranged from 
106 to 117 1/2 percent of pre-war prices. Thus the 
farmer's dollar has less than half its pre-war value. 


Because of these various disparities, the farmer's 
purchasing power for clothing, lumber, hardware, 
machinery, and the like is less than halfnormal, Lack 
of agricultural purchasing power is responsible direct- 
ly and indirectly for more than 6,000,000 of the un- 
employed, according to expert testimony before the 
committee.... It is not claimed that the farmer's 
situation is any more desperate than that of the unem- 
ployed in the city, save for the fact that discrimina- 
tions against the farmer have been continuous through 
the past two decades while the depression as to indus- 
try and labor, in general, has prevailed for only the 
past three years. It is believed, however, that the 
elimination of the price disparity between agriculture 
and industry and the bringing about.of a better balance 
in national purchasing power will greatly reduce the 
number of unemployed, will aid in reestablishing the 
purchasing power of labor and other consumers, as 
wellas ofagric.. ire, and willbe aneffective measure 
toward meeting the present national emergency. 2 


The Jones bill was not offered as a cure-all for mort- 


gages, credits, taxation, currency, tariff, freight rates, and 
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other problems, but promised benefits to producers of wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, and hogs in exchange for a 20% reduction in 
production. Hog raisers would have to reduce corn acreage 
by 20%. Farmers participating would receive adjustment 
certificates to cover the difference between the market price 
and the "fair exchange value" for the 'domestic' portion of 
the marketed commodity; exportable surpluses would receive 
no benefit. Benefits were to be paid by a processing tax, 
administrative costs by charging 2 1/2% against benefit 
certificates. The consumer would not be hurt: bread had 
declined 25% since 1929 but wheat was down 68%; the price of 
hogs was 4¢ a pound less in 1933 than in 1913, but ham was 
7¢ a pound higher; doubling the price of cotton to the farmer 
would increase the price of a cotton shirt by two cents on the 
dollar. 3 

The Jones bill passed the House by 204 to 151 on Jan- 
uary 12. In the House debate, opponents contended that the 
farm problem had no solution, consumers could not pay the 
higher prices certain to result, the processing tax was an 
unconstitutional sales tax, the bill would create a huge 
bureaucracy, and domestic allotment was discriminatory. 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Massachusetts Republican, argued 
that it would cost consumers $1 billion in sales taxes and 
would end cheap cotton for Massachusetts mills. 4 Thomas 
A. Jenkins, Ohio Republican, was sorry about the farmer's 
plight, hoped Congress could provide relief, but could see no 
way out. He reviewed twelve years of efforts and blamed the 
farmer and the weather for failure of the Farm Board. After 
saying that the farmer needed immediate relief, that the 
farmer ''sells inthe market of his purchaser and he purchases 
in the market of his seller,'' he commented on the Farm 
Board's failure: 


But whenthe reasonfor its failure is seen and studied, 
we are almost forced tothe conclusionthat there is no 
sure solution for the farmers' troubles. Indeed, one 
is forced to ask, Is there any real farmer's trouble? 
Has the farmer any real trouble that cannot be solved 
by industry, thrift, and usual business acumen ?° 


It was this kind of talk that so angered farmers the country over. 


3Ibid., 4-7. 
“Congressi wal Record (72 Cong., 2 Sess.), 76:1693-94. 
SIbid., 7::1701-02 
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Defenders of the bill presented the usual cogent argu- 
ments about the condition of agriculture, plus the powerful 
ingredient of Governor Roosevelt's approval. The debate 
was long, bitter, and thorough, so thorough that a rehashing 
under the New Deal could add nothing except the most recent 
figures on farm distress. But the Seventy-second Congress 
. did not pass the Jones bill or any other genuine retief legis - 
lation for agriculture, and President Hoover had no kind 
words for efforts of the House. 








By JOHN K. BETTERSWORTH 


Mississippi Historiography: 


RESEARCH MATERIALS AND. RESEARCHERS 


HE COLLECTING and caring for materials for the writ- 

ing of Mississippi History has always been a serious 
problem in our state. At the outeet, I shall not scoff one bit 
at the achievements of our faithfulfew inthe area of historical 
collecting. What they have done with so little in the way of 
encouragement, moral or financial, is well-nigh superhuman. 
But, except for these stalwarts,:the rest of us, even though 
we sometimes have seen the light and have promised to labor 
for the kingdom, have fallen from historical grace, often 
with calamitous results. 

While our state has preserved much of its heritage of 
historical source materials, we have allowed a great deal of 
it to be lost to us. Some has fallen into the hands of col- 
lectors from nearby states and other regions, but much of it 
has been lost through our own ignorance and just plain care- 
lessness. 

Few ofus really appreciate the rich historical source 
materials in our own attics. Too often we think that nothing 
really matters but a formal document — a royal decree, a 
presidential proclamation, an act of Congress or the legisla- 
ture, a land grant, a marriage license, a college diploma or 
a birth certificate. These are all important enough. They 
keep us legal and legitimate; but there is much more to the 
past than a carefully formalized fragment with famous signa- 
tures and notaries' seals. 

Personal diaries and letters are invaluable historical 
records of the life and thought of every past generation. Yet, 
in many cases these remains have been neglected unto de- 
struction. Grandpa's sword, his moth-eaten uniform, the 
hat with the hole shot in it at Shiloh — all such items as these 
with which he clothed his nakedness and defended his home 
and fireside, have been fairly well cherished and preserved; 
but his own words, which tell us how he lived and moved and 
had his being, both in peace and in war, we oft«:: have al- 
lowed to perish. 
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Sometimes our crime is deliberate. I have had peo- 
ple tell me in all seriousness that upon discovering grandpa's 
original ideas about spelling and syntax, they were so great- 
ly embarrassed that they destroyed the evidence. Another 
no less ridiculous excuse for destruction is the assumption 
that the records are "personal" and therefore of no histori- 
cal significance, or even if they are, it's nobody's business. 

In this category comes a particular variety of cor- 
respondence found in many attics. It is tied with a pink rib- 
bon, which is about the only thing romantic about the ap- 
pearance and content of these distressingly formal epistles, 
and it is hard for our generation to believe them to be love 
letters. But the importance of these documents lies in the 
fact that in talking of everything but the subject of love, the 
writers have given us a better record of matters of every- 
day life, schooling, amusement, politics, and religion than 
can be found anywhere else, even in the newspapers. But 
these letters are ''personal,'' so off they go to the ash can. 
Heaven knows we are all bad enough at destroying our own 
personal papers; for our heirs and assigns to toss into the 
flames the few things we do leave behind seems nothing short 
of criminal. 

But it is not unwitting destruction that alone paralyzes 
us; it is the fact that much of our best historical matter has 
been snatched from our state by collectors from beyond our 
borders. A collector is a man with a pipe — an evil-smell- 
ing one, in fact. Some of his deeds smell to high heaven, 
too. I don't know why a collector has to carry a pipe; but he 
always does — perhaps to becloud issues and the possessors 
of source materials. He also has money in his pockets, but 
he is careful not to jingle until it has been ascertained that 
the victims cannot be had for free. He arrives on the scene 
at his ingratiating best. He knew grandpa — the one with the 
hole inhis hat — or he is a fifth cousinseveral times removed 
andis willing to remove some more, if his host doesn't watch. 

Well, we all know what happens. He shares our hos- 
pitality, flatters our ego, and like the ''con'' man to whom he 
is spiritually akin, he ends up cleaning out our attic. 

Of course, some of us have learned to be sly and 
mercenary. We insist that money pass the palm; so.we sell 
grandpa's papers up the river. And grandpa, whose fortune 
was built on paper, keeps succeeding generations solvent 
with a different sort of paper! 
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So what? Well, it is high time we Mississippians 
awakened to the absolute necessity of keeping our historical 
records in our own state — even if this means turning down 
the moneychangers. For, whether they have been begged, 
borrowed, or stolen, the papers lost to our state are never 
so valuable for historical research as they would be concen- 
trated on location, as it were. Would to God we might effect 
some regional, or even national compact, to assemble his- 
torical materials close to the local scene, so that historical 
research of even the simplest sort would not entail some- 
thing akin to the wanderings of Odysseus. 

But to do right by our records, to arrest this out- 
migration at least a little bit, we must tackle several tasks 
ourselves. First of all, the state must greatly increase the 
appropriations needed to operate our archives department 
and provide for expanding its facilities for collecting, classi- 
fying, and preserving records. Mississippi has never done 
“as well as it should in this respect. Our archives depart- 
ment in Jackson has been ill-housed and ill-financed. How it 
has managed to do the excellent job it has done is a tribute 
to the miracle-working of the men and women who have com- 
prised its staff. If the proposal to make the Old Capitol a 
state museum and archives building should become a law, a 
generous appropriation will be needed, not only to make the 
building safe and usable but also to furnish it with needed 
equipmentand an adequate staff to give Mississippi's histori- 
cal heritage the attention itdeserves. Certainly, the libraries 
of our state-supportedand private institutions are doing their 
best to further the work of collecting and preservation, and 
their efforts should be continued and expanded, but a well- 
supported state archives is the very heart of any efficient 
program of this sort, 

Now in the task of preserving our records there are 
still a number of underdeveloped areas. Considering the 
ephemeral nature of much of the paper usedinthe last century 
and the limitations upon storage space in archives and 
libraries, the practice of microfilming records — particu- 
larly newspapers -- has become almost universal. A certain 
amount of microfilming of newspapers has taken place in 
Mississippi; but funds are needed for enlarging this program. 

There is a law on our statute books requiring boards 
of supervisors to preserve their county newspapers for pos- 
terity. In far too many counties this law is honored only in 
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the breach. Where the newspapers are kept, they are piled 
in basements or attics. Often no effort is made to bind the 
papers; so the results may easily be imagined. Now micro- 
filming should provide a happy way out of this abuse. A state 
law requiring counties to microfilm the official newspaper 
would ensure proper preservation, provided, of course, the 
law will show its teeth sufficiently to be obeyed. Each county 
would have to purchase a microfilm reader, but in the long 
run the expense would be only slight as compared to the ben- 
efits gained. 

Several years ago the Mississippi State College library 
made a beginning at microfilming some of the available county 
newspaper collections. Such a task is expensive and it will 
take years to complete. Perhaps the aforementioned law 
could provide for microfilming existing files as well as the 
present output of the county newspapers. Thus, eventually 
we could be sure that our newspapers — at least the ones not 
already destroyed -- will be preserved for the uses of schol- 
arship. 

It is pertinent to observe at this point that micro- 
filming offers us in many areas a cheap and effective means 
of preserving all historical materials. Considering the trif- 


_ ling cost, it is advisable to microfilm other sources than 


newspapers, even though they may be on durable paper, if 
for no other reason than to maintain a sort of insurance 
against the theft or destruction of these valuable historical 
materials. 

Now I shall, in spite of everything, venture into the 
field of historiography, if only by the back door. The task of 
collecting and preserving historical materials is to a great 
degree motivated by the requirements of the writers of his- 
tory; it is these persons whodetermine what needs to be writ- 
ten about, thus creating the demand for the pertinent sources 
they require. What are the areas-where historians feel a 
need to improve their source collections ? 

One of our weakest spots in Mississippi and else- 
where is in the area of materials on economic history. Since 
these sources are scant or inaccessible, we still have much 
to do in the writing of the state's economic: development. 
Plantation journals we have to sorne degree, but records of 
stores, banks, industrial establishments, and the like are in 
scant supply. Recently the University has made an effort to 
collect records on the lumber industry; and at State. College 
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we have tried to pick up the books of mercantile establish- 
ments, factories, and banks. But such collecting is costly 
in staff time, travel, and the like; and little can be done 
without greatly increased financial support. 

One of the most interesting, and at the same time 
most neglected, phases of our history is that concerned with 
the rise and growth of farm organizations after the Civil 
War. In the story of the Grange, the Farmers' Alliance 
(with its political adjunct in the form of the Populist Party), 
and the Farm Bureau, we have an intensely interesting record 
of not merely the economic life of the state but also its so- 
cial and political history. 

One of the most rewarding aspects of the county 
newspaper microfilming project at State College was the sev- 
eral Alliance newspapers we found in courthouse collections. 
Alliance papers are rarely found in our county archives. If 
they got into courthouses, it was usually by chance, for there 
was probably not a single case where anAlliance paper served 
as an official county organ. Usually, Populist papers were 
destroyed either by the enemies of Populism or by the parsi- 
monious members of the Alliance, who used their papers to 
light the morning fires in their huts — a proof that the Al- 
liance did do something for its members! 

Another area where we have tended to neglect a rich 
resource in social history is that of organizational archives, 
churches in particular. While some of our denominations 
have been diligent in keeping up with their records, others 
have been remiss, or at best sporadic in their work. The 
situation has been complicated by the practice of certain of 
the brethren holding secretarial positions in churches who 
carted their records off with them, apparently never con- 
sidering that these papers of a right belong to the church. In 
some cases, of course, ‘the only thing that has ensured the 
survival of these documents is the fact that the officers were 
so tenacious as to hold onto them; for too often the church 
has burned or a diligent church-cleaning brigade has de- 
stroyed the musty records. 

Certainly, church records provide a matchless wealth 
of source material on the social history of our state. In 
early days, when the church followed its people from the 
cradle to the grave and most of the way in between, the 
church records caught the full flavor of human life, running 
the gamut trom sanctification to fallings-from-grace. His- 
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torians of the present-day are sometimes accused — and 
rightfully, perhaps — of overdoing the seamy side of life. 
Surely they will not want for material if they turn to congre- 
gational records of the good old days, when the bad men and 
women were hauled in and given a going-over with few 
punches pulled. Our present-day gossip columnists could 
not hold a candle to these archives that tell in unvarnished 
detail of the antics of unfaithful brethren who burnt candles 
at both ends. 

One would think that with the predilection of our:his- 
torians in times past for political history, we should have 
more records in this sphere than we know what to do with. 
Actually, this is not the case. We have the "official" re- 
mains, of course; but often these tell the story poorly and all 
too incompletely. I have often thought what a shame it is 
that when our governors leave office, they willingly present 
the state with certain "official files, '' most of which are not 

“worth the going-through; while their personal correspondence 
— the real meat of the matter — goes home with them, and 
often is lost to posterity. Perhaps this material is too con- 
temporary, but its security could be guaranteed for a reason- 
able period were we merely able to preempt these choice 
records of the ticking processes of politics. 

One of our worst misfortunes results from our care- 
less way of allowing the so-calledephemera of political cam- 
paigning — the handbills, the pamphlets, the radio and tele- 
vision scripts, and such — to become lost. At State College 
we have made an effort recently to do some collecting of this 
type of material. Once more the projectis almost too onerous 
and costly to be carried through; yet, if by this effort we but 
make some of our people aware of the necessity for pre- 
serving "'everything'' bearing on a political campaign, our 
archives shall eventually be the better for it. 

Finally, I should like to allude to one other problem 
that confronts us in our efforts to do right by our state's his- 
tory. I refer to the necessity, above all else, of setting our 
professors, graduate students, and amateur historians to 
work using the source materials we have. Scarcely a day 
passes that someone does not belabor me with the embarras- 
sing observation that Mississippi still has no up-to-date 
definitive account of its historical development. Such a con- 
dition exists in part because it is not financially profitable 
for a scholar to sitdownand do the job. Professor McLemore 
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and Miss Guyton have done creditable seventh grade texts in 
our state's history; but neither they nor the rest of us can 
afford the time necessary for the self-sacrificing effort that 
would be involved in a mature and exhaustive study of Mis- 
sissippi history. 

But even were our historians ready for the great syn- 
thesis, what have they got to synthesize? None of us can 
write the definitive history of our state until scholars are to 
be found who are willing to do a thoroughgoing job of research 
in portraying special periodz and special phases of our de- 
velopment, in giving proper biographical treatment to all of 
our leaders, and in doing a complete job of telling the history 
of our individual towns and counties. 

All this becomes a challenge to those directing grad- 
uate studies in our institutions to see that students delve into 
the unexplored areas of our state's development that must be 
charted before any one of us can sit down in his ivory tower 
and produce even a good history of Mississippi written from 
secondary sources. 

In the Journal of Mississippi History, Dr. James Mc- 
Lendon has been making annual surveys of graduate research 
in Mississippi history. The results are most disconcerting. 
From sixty-three institutions answering the 1956 poll, a grand 
total of eight completed theses or research projects dealing 
with Mississippi were reported. Of these, three were being 
done outside the state. As for work in progress, the results 
are no more encouraging. Of twelve theses or research pro- 
jects in various stages of incompletion, seven of them were 
being done outside Mississippi. It is a sad commentary that 
so much of the work carried on in Mississippi history has to 
be done outside our state. 

Now lest at this point someone hurl the word "provin- 
cial'' at my stuck-out neck, let me hasten to say that I have 
no complaint against the doing of historical research in other 
fields, both American and foreign. In fact, where the stu- 


dent is qualified in language training and can get at and use 
the necessary source materials, we should be foolish to di- 
vert him from a direction in which he obviously should go. 
What troubles me is that we could be diverting some students 
into these fields when they would do better to stick closer to 
home. I know how woefully inadequate most of our students 
are in foreign language training — not including the English, 
though to some of them, it too, is distressingly foreign. I 
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also realize that most of our libraries can in no way pretend 
to have the source materials needed to support a pretentious 
program of studies inthose greener academic pastures which 
lie just across the horizon, or across the sea. Consequent- 
ly, I am simply saying that we should all consider the wis- 
dom of having the graduate students in our schools take a fling 
at laboring in the local vineyard. This I do not consider 
provincial, but simply realistic. 

After all, graduate study is a sort of apprenticeship. 
The student learns to manipulate the source materials at 
hand. Few of his efforts will be a great contribution to 
knowledge. Theyare, in fact, more likely tobe an anonymous 
contribution to his major professor's forthcoming book. No, 
few of us would encourage our disciples with delusions of 
their own individual scholarly grandeur. Nevertheless, these 
students may make a lasting benefaction to Mississippi 
historiography by doing their part to make possible the ulti- 
mate sum of individual parts — a definitive history of our 
state. No, the men with the pipes have not carted away 
everything. We still have lots of source materials and shall 
be getting more. And there is much state history yet to be 
written up. 

Time was when our literary folk imagined that litera- 
ture should be written about things far away and long ago — 
especially far away. Then someone discovered that it was 
better to write about what one knew and had experienced. 
Now localcolor is the rage, and our authors have made inter- 
national reputations for themselves by writing novels about 
Mississippi, which bye the bye get translated into many lang- 
uages, including the Scandinavian. This, indeed, is one way 
to get abroad in fact, not merely in fiction. 

As for us historians — real and incipient — perhaps 
we also should look homeward a bit and write about the things 
we know from the sources we have at hand. Among other 
things, it will be a lesson in the practice of historical ob- 
jectivity. The novelists did it. Possibly the historians can 
also, even though I would have none of us suffer the delusion 
that by chronicling our state history we shall ever get our- 
selves translated. Perhaps, though, in the process we shall 
be able better to understand ourselves, for much too much 
of our own state history is still locked in the sources, where 
it awaits some far too long-delayed historical translation. 











BOOKS 


German Culture in America: Philosophical and Literary In- 


fluences, 1600-1900, by Henry A. Pochmann. 865 pp. 
$7.50. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1957. 


After more than thirty years ofintensive research and 
investigation Professor Henry A. Pochmann has presented 
his findings regarding German influences upon American cul- 
ture. His searching study parallels H. M. Jones's more re- 
stricted inquiry of thirty years ago, America and French Cul- 
ture, 1750-1848, and S. T. Williams's recent treatment of 
the Spanish impact upon America. Taken together, these 
volumes show the extent of America's debt to the ideas and 
movements of western Europe. 

In this volume Professor Pochmann has concentrated, 
as the title suggests, on the philosophical and literary effect 
of Germanideas uponAmerica. Because of space restrictions 
he has eliminated discussions of German educational influen- 
ces, midwestern radicalism of German-Americans, and writ- 
ings in German in the United States. Nevertheless, in 492 
pages of text and over 300 pages of notes he adequately demon- 
strates the extensive infiltration of German ideas in the fabric 
of American culture from colonial times to 1900. 

The material of the book falls roughly into three parts 
of nearly equal length. The first deals with the backgrounds 
of German influence in America and the early manifestations 
of German ideas inthe colonies and the early republic. Herein 
are discussed the native intellectual leaders who absorbed 
German ideas, the young Americans who studied in Germany, 
and Transcendental concepts and their transmission to the 
United States. The second -part of the book considers the 
flowering and spread of Transcendantalism and St. Louis 
Hegelianism, along with the growing interest in German phi- 
losophy in American academic circles in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Professor Pochmann's meticulous analysis of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson's indebtedness to German philosophy is the 
high spot of the book. The last third of the volume, dealing 
primarily with the German influences on nineteenth century 
American literary figures, presents, particularly in the dis- 
cussion of Irving, Poe, and Longfellow, detailed examinations 
of the German sources and analogues of American literature. 
In encyclopedic fashion Professor Pochmann ranges familiarly 
and easily through German and American literature, indicat- 
ing points of contact and indebtedness. 
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The heart of this book is the treatment of the accept- 
ance and spread of German Transcendental ideas inthe United 
States. Through the efforts of devoted scholars like Carl 
Follen, James March, and Frederic Henry Hedge the idealis- 
tic philosophy of Immanuel Kant came ultimately to the at- 
tention of Ralph Waldo Emerson, who grasped at Kant's ideas 
as a solution to his own philosophic problems. Although fol- 
lowing poor teachers of Kant, Emerson used Kantian con- 
cepts in formulating his idealistic philosophy in Nature (1836). 
Professor Pochmann demonstrates how Emerson combined 
erroneous Kantian ideas from Coleridge and Carlyle with his 
own romantic self-trust and idealism to arrive at the philo- 
sophy outlined in Nature. Instead of demonstrating the unity 
of matter and spirit, Emerson had to assume the ideal theory 
to join the disparate forces of matter and spirit. In the early 
sections of the essay on the uses of nature he employed the 
Kantian interpretations of sensation, understanding, and rea- 
son in the development of his ideas. Even so, Emerson had 
to impose the doctrine of intuitional Immanence uponthe doc- 
trine of Transcendence, thereby making ''knowable what the 
purely critical transcendentalist must hold forever unknowa- 
ble," 

Following the publication of Nature, Emerson contin- 
ued his philosophical questing — his attempts to make reli- 
gion philosophical and philosophy religious — by studying 
Neo-Platonic thinkers to buttress his mystic intuitionalism. 
After 1850, under the influence of Hegel and Darwin, he re- 
turned to the idea which he had advanced in the 1830's, that 
the laws of physics and of thoughtare perfectly parallel. This 
eclectic position was Emerson's final effort at a philosophical 
system, 

Throughout this volume Professor Pochmann leads 
his readers into stimulating intellectual forays in the history 
of ideas. His meticulous treatment of the impact of German 
ideas and the thoroughness of his ownscholarshipare matched 
by a felicitous prose style not often to be found ina study of 
this kind. Whatever its limitations and shortcomings, for 
decades to come this study will remain the definitive treat- 
ment of the German influence in America. 


Ralph M. Aderman University of Wisconsin -- Milwaukee 
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The French Face of Edgar Poe, by Patrick F. Quinn. 310 
pp. $5.00. Carbondale, Illinois: Southern Illinois 
University Press. 1957. 


To present a new and enlarged understanding of Poe 
by participating in the French response to him is, the author 
states, the major purpose of his book. Although Professor 
Quinn began with a very different objective, it was toward 
this goal that he was inevitably led by his material. In the 
same direction he persuasively and engagingly conducts his 
readers, most of whom will go, to their great profit, all, or 
nearly all, of the journey with him. 

The United States has never been kind to Poe, although 
his position in the twentieth century has been, on the whole, 
much better than in the nineteenth. In France, though, the 
story of Poe's reputation is one of a century of continuous 
enthusiasm and of apparent understanding. In this record 
Professor Quinn finds the guides to a deeper and more ac- 
curate comprehension of Poe himself and of certain of his 
tales. 

That Charles Baudelaire was almost entirely respon- 
sible for the development of the French interest in Poe is not 
a new discovery, but the story of Baudelaire's devotion has 
never been so well, so concisely, and so completely told as 
in the present volume. Baudelaire's principal interest was 
in the tales, of which he translated forty-five, showing re- 
markable critical judgment in selecting those which are now 
considered the better stories. Baudelaire said that he trans- 
lated Poe ''because he so resembled me." Professor Quinn 
stresses that this resemblance isto be found primarily on the 
plane of ideas and temperament, intheir concepts of the beau- 
tiful and strange, in their fascination with the ''Concept of 
Dread, '"' and in the persistent importance that their mothers 
had for them. 

The larger portion of Professor Quinn's book is given 
to his penetrating and provocative analysis of the tales in- 
spired by the French interpretation of Poe. The Narrative of 
Arthur Gordon Pym, largely overlooked by other critics, is 
the work with which most of this discussion deals. In this 
story, says Professor Quinn, "Poe effected a remarkable 
balance between his two major kinds of fiction.'' He also 
quotes in agreement Bachelard's declarationthat Pym '"‘is one 
of the great books of the human heart." 
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The conclusions in this study provide for the readers 
of Poe's tales directions toward deeper understanding and 
greater enjoyment. From the critics and scholars, these 
conclusions deserve careful consideration and — but this will 
be their decision — perhaps approval. Professor Quinn af- 
firms Baudelaire's insistence that the Poe character, man 
or woman, is Poe himself. He continues that "in a real sense, 
Poe's heroes are all doubles, one of another, and the physi- 
cal and mental lineaments of Poe are what they all have in 
common." It is also proposed that the theme of the Doppel- 
ganger was all but obligatory for Poe's imagination. In his 
final pages Professor Quinn considers such themes as those 
of the Double, Premature Burial, and Metempsychosis, and 
suggests that through such subjects Poe was able to embark 
on imaginative explorations beyond the frontiers of conscious 
knowledge, and that it is Poe's unique talent that when we 
understand his purpose we also to some extent may take part 
in these imaginative explorations. 

The question always arises in evaluating a study such 
as this one whether all that the critic finds in his author's 
works is really there. A critic or reader has a right, how- 
ever, to allthathe can legitimately discover, although another 
reader has the equal privilege to say that for himself certain 
of these aspects are not clearly perceptible. Poe, a genius 
whatever his other qualities, mistreated, half-starved at 
times, sunk in periodic fits of drinking and depression, yet 
bringing off anamazing production, must have created in many 
of his tales a realm in which the real Poe could exist and 
from which he could explore the unknowns that puzzled and 
attracted him. Professor Quinn and the French have found 
much in Poe's tales, much of Poe and perhaps a great deal 
of themselves. 


Dudley R. Hutcherson University of Mississippi 


The Domain of the Faculty in Our Expanding Colleges, by John 
S. Diekhoff. 204 pp. $3.00. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1956. 


We are committed to mass education. Such education 
need not be inferior any more than assembly line products 
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need be. But in the face of increasing numbers of college 
students, college faculties must be on guard lest quantity edu- 
cation become inferior education. 

Small classes and personal instruction must give way 
in favor of larger classes and impersonal instruction. From 
Abelard to George Lyman Kittredge good teachers have al- 
ways had large classes. We must learn to live with a higher 
student-teacher ratio. 

Most of our college teaching — mostof itacceptable — 
is done by men and women not remarkable for wisdom, 
Faced with the fact that not all teachers are great teachers 
and that some are not even good teachers, a number of col- 
leges are moving to establish more or less systematic pro- 
grams for training and improving college instructors. A 
teaching doctorate is one proposal, as is an internship ar- 
rangement. On-the-job training is suggested for junior facul- 
ty members. 

Morale affects teaching, and morale is related to 
conditions of employment. Among the desirable conditions 
of employment are: faculty sovereignty in matters of educa- 
tional policy, curriculum planning, standards, admission, 
graduation requirements, and the like; proper pay and pres- 
tige; promotion based upon good work; and faculty freedom 
and tenure. Such are the sentiments of Part I. 

Part II has to do with the evening college and adult 
education. Evening colleges are for students different from 
those in regular day programs. They have different faculties, 
too oftendistinguished by different and inadequate pay. These 
faculties teach students in at least three categories: those 
pursuing intellectual hobbies, those seeking occupational ed- 
ucation, and those rounding out liberal educations. Young 
employers, young mothers, middle-aged housewives, and 
middle-aged husbands, among others, are enrolled in even- 
ing colleges. Evening colleges function as recreational cen- 
ters, therapeutic agencies, or as means of social reform. 

The evening college primarily for adults is frequently 
straightjacketed with a plan devised for younger men and 
women. It might well be freed from some restrictions hav- 
ing to do with course prerequisites andrigid credits systems. 
Recognition of maturation and out-of-school experiences would 
be in order. Such are the sentiments of Part II. 
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This book was written by an English scholar who 
holds the title of professor of education. It consists of es- 
says, several and parts of them previously published, some- 
what harmoniously yoked by a very fine introduction anda 
very fine summary. The table of contents outlines the book 
in such a way that one is almost as well off having read it 
only. Yet one would miss something if he failed to read the 
entire volume. Written in readable fashion and printed in 
easy type, it makes good reading. It is innocent of cliche 
and jargon. It is judged, as expressed in the trade, to bea 
sound work — a fair and somewhat challenging statement of 
the domain of the faculty in our expanding colleges. 


T. K. Martin Mississippi State College 


Europe's Classical Balance of Power, by Edward Vose Gulick. 
337 pp. $5.50. Ithaca: Cornell University Press for 
the American Historical Association. 1955, 


Professor Gulick here has sought to give precision 
and definition to the often used term ''balance of power." Al- 
though he hints at catholicity, he claims that his definition 
applies only to the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
He has pursued this end by guiding the reader along two dif- 
ferent paths consecutively. Along the first, one is shown pla- 
cards excerpted from the writings of the major theoreticians 
of the subject. On the second, the reader is taken ona study 
tour of European diplomacy at a time when the woods were 
full of actual and would-be power balancers. This period is 
that of the later Napoleonic era and the Congress of Vienna. 

In the first section of the book, Gulick attempts to 
give arather formal definition of the term "balance of power. "' 
Then, after some competent reasoning, the assumptions of 
the idea of balance of power are enumerated. In this section 
also a chapter each is given to a consideration of aims and 
means. :It is in these chapters that the author has drawn from 
the writings of numerous students of the subject. After due 
consideration, some of their ideas are accepted; others are 
rejected on the basis of carefully wrought arguments. Asa 
result there is a consistency to Gulick's definition, and it 
does no violence to generally accepted historical facts (e.g. , 
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he dismisses the idea that the ultimate aim of power balanc- 
ing statecraft had peace as its primary objective). 

In the second part of his book, Gulick gives a narra- 
tive of the complex diplomacy of the late Napoleonic empire 
and the Congress of Vienna. This sectiondoes not offer much 
that is not available on the shelves of a number of libraries, 
It does, however, pay especial attention to the role of the 
balance concept in influencing the action of the statesmen who 
were ranged against the French emperor and who tried to re- 
arrange Europe after his fall. 

Gulick's work was published by the American Histori- 
cal Associationfrom a contribution by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. It is clearly written. In a few instances, however, the 
rather business-like style is altered by a clever figure of 
speech, usually more arresting than serviceable. The book 
has an excellent bibliographical essay, a good index, anda 
number of helpful maps. 


Franklin Brown Holder, Jr. Berkeley, California 


Revolt of the Moderates, by Samuel Lubell. 308 pp. $3.75. 
(Text, $2.75). New York: HarperandBrothers. 1956. 


This book is one of the several recent works issued 
by Harper's to inform the educated layman about current is- 
sues in American political science. The author attempts to 
analyze the significance of the Eisenhower election of 1952 
as an expression of the moderates' revolt from extremism. 
The electorate is studied as a group in quest of leadership in 
a mercurial age. For Mr. Lubell, the voter is interesting 
for his individual moods and behavior but is more important 
as a member of a particular stream of voters, especially 
those who comprised the FDR coalition. 

The author raises three important questions in the 
process of his study: Can the G.O.P. hold power when Ike 
leaves? Is the Republican attempt to unify the country head- 
ed towards failure? If so, will the Democrats find strength 
intheir own 1952 defeat when and if they replace the G.O. P.? 
His answers are contained in an analysis of the nature of 
Eisenhower's victory; the strength of politics by revenge as 
exhibited by McCarthy; the role of two and three party poli- 
tics; economic gains since the depression; and the impact of 
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technology on the voter. These forces are examined in the 
light of voter reaction and in the way they are checked by 
Congressional party alignment and the small town voice. The 
problem is carried to a conclusionin a study of the arena for 
party and voter which must be had if democracy is to be pre- 
served, 

This book represents a freshapproach to political be- 
havior studies, and the author has opened the way for further 
investigation. However, this same freshness has created a 
problem of organization which Mr. Lubell has not fully 
mastered, There are chapters which outshine the total effect 
of the book. In other sections he devotes too much detail to 
well-known facts such asthe results of gerrymandering in the 
Congressional districts, strong emotionalattachments for the 
Democratic Party on the part of voters, and the demands of 
the people for artificial candidates. 

These weaknesses are offset by the author's revela- 
tionof the role which politicians like McCarthy and La Follette 
have played. Stressing the importance of the American at- 
titude towards ethnic minorities, such as the German-Ameri- 
cans during the World War I era, Mr. Lubell sees these 
groups as being led by extremists who capitalize on the ''dis- 
illusioned, "' 

Unique in his methodology, the author interviewed 
about 3,500 families in 1952 in a form of non-random sampl- 
ing. The interviews were spread over areas which com- 
prised ''a miniature reproduction of the Roosevelt coalition. " 
Thus his sample indicates the historical change in this group. 
Naturally, it captures the movements of the moderates in 
their search for leadership. 

This is a highly readable and intelligent book which 
easily justifies the reputation of the author as a political writ- 
er. For the general reader interested in government but 
often frightened by the terminology, it presents a clear in- 
sight into the problem of effective government without wish- 
ing 'Ivory Towered" plans onto the voter. Mr. Lubell pre- 
fers to make his plea in terms of resistance to moderation 
in order to guarantee the full play of democracy. 

Although the book has an introductory chaptcr of 
sorts, it lacks a preface anda clear statement of intent. It 
has a good index and an appendix which explains the author's 
sampling method. 


C. M. Quinnelly Mississippi State Co!'ege 

















Brief Mention 


Ancestors and Immigrants: A Changing New England 
Tradition, by Barbara Miller Solomon. 276 pp. $4.75, 
Harvard University Press. 1956. 

A study of the changing ideas on immigration in the 
New England mind. Effect of ideas on the practical restric- 
tion of immigrations. Period coveredis from 1850s to 1920s. 


Cultural Life of the American Colonies, 1607-1763, 
by Louis Booker Wright. 292 pp. $5.00. Harper. 1957. 

Literary, religious, social culture of the colonies 
for first 150 years, studied by director of Folger Shakespeare 
Library. Compendium of scholarly studies on the subject. 


American Catholicism, by J. T. Ellis. 207 pp. $3.00. 
University of Chicago Press. 1956. 

A historian at Catholic University of America studies 
the Catholic religion in America from colonial times. The 
role of an important religious culture in American cultural 
growth. 


The Negro in American Culture, by Margaret Just 
Butcher (based on the notes of the late Alain Locke). 294 pp. 
$4.50. Knopf. 1956. 

The Negro as slave and as citizen, and his role in art 
and other fields of culture and action. The influence of the 
Negro on the United States and vice versa. 


Education in the U.S.A., A Comparative Study, by Wil- 
liam Kenneth Richmond. 227 pp. $4.50. Philosophical 
Library, 1956. 

A lecturer in education at University of Glasgow, who 
has observed and taught in America, compared public and 
higher education in United States and Britain. 


Some Observations on American Education, by Robert 
Maynard Hutchins (the Sir George Watson Lectures of 1954). 
112 pp. $2.75. Cambridge. 1956. 

The Hutchins pleafor humanistic educationto counter- 
balance the emphasis on the vocational. American education 
has jumped the track in emphasis on physicalaccommodations 
and in its subservience to a business culture. 
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EDD WINFIELD PARKS 


Paul Hamilton Hayne 
Eclectic Critic of Poetry 


Fe childhood until his death Paul Hamilton Hayne was 
a wide-ranging, voracious reader, He was brought up 
in a bookish atmosphere by a mother who encouraged not 
only the reading but the writing of poetry. In ''To My Mother" 
he indicates that he began writing verse early in youth, and 
that his mother was sympathetic and encouraging about this 
"earliest rhyme": 


Thou did'st not taunt my fledgling song, 
Nor view its flight with scorning; 

"The bird, '' thou said, ''grown fleet and strong, 
Might yet outsoar the morning!" 


He remembered also showing this early "ballad of stirring 
adventures and sanguinary catastrophe'' to his classmate 
Henry Timrod, another precocious writer of verse. By 
1845, the fifteen-year-old Hayne was publishing verses in the 
Charleston Courier under the pseudonym Alphaeus; soon 
afterward, so prolific was his output, he took as a second 
literary name Basil Ormond. With him, reading and writing 
went hand in hand, 

The normal youthful inclination to like most of the 
books he read Hayne carried into maturity, As he grew old- 
erthe range of his reading widened from romances and poetry 
to include non-fiction: in youth Burton's Anatomy of Melan— 
choly became "my Vade Mecum,"' but it was only one of many 
books that enthralled him. Apparently this tolerance did not 
extend to legal books. After graduating from the College of 
Charleston in 1850, he read lawin James L. Petigru's office 
and was admitted to the bar. He soon abandoned this uncon- 
genial occupation for literature and, rather incidentally, 
journalism. 

Because he liked to write about books and found that 
by doing so he could acquire them free, Hayne began writing 
literary notices and reviews for Charleston newspapers. A 
few years earlier, Poe had used magazine book reviews as a 
medium through which tohammer out, refine, and develop his 
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philosophical ideas on literature: he made the best of his 
reviews springboards into literary criticism. Hayne as a 
rule was content with the book in hand, and only mildly con- 
cerned with general critical principles. His aim was to read 
intelligently and to give his own impressions of book and 
author, with ample quotations to illustrate his points. Since 
he was an intelligent reader with a wide background, his re- 
marks frequently have considerable value; since he enjoyed 
most books, he frequently communicated his enthusiasm and 
appreciation to his readers; since he judged by personal taste 
rather than by strict aesthetic or philosophical standards, he 
became essentially an eclectic critic. 

Presumably Hayne would have disagreed with this es- 
timate. He thought criticism in his age superior to that of 
former times because it "has now been elaborated into a 
sctence of comprehensive inductions and profound analysis;"' 
as proof, he cites the superiority of Coleridge's Shakespeare 
criticism over Johnson's or Pope's, But Hayne's own method 
ran to a few generalizations, summary, and extensive quota- 
tions: generally, he attempted to give the flavor of the book 
rather than to judge it, This tendency to use the scissors 
generously Hayne defended with some justice in a letter to 
John Esten Cooke, concerning the editorial practices of the 
Southern Field and Fireside: ''When, for example, I have 
been at the trouble of reading a book carefully, to extract its 
‘cream,’ Mr. [William W.] Mann nullifies my labor by 
omitting the most important extracts; simply because, he 
doesn't think I have a right to charge for them!!! You know 
that the labor of compressing the thoughts of others is harder 
than original composition, " 

No doubt Hayne also felt that his literary standards 
were sufficiently high. There are occasional slashing attacks. 
The Discovery of Sir John Franklin by the Georgia writer 
J. A, Turner is dismissed as a ''volume of versicles...de- 
void of every essential of true poetry.'' However harsh it 
may be, this judgment seems objectively rendered, but the 
most astringent of Hayne's remarks usually have a personal 
or moral basis. When he thought his friends neglected or 
misrepresented, he leaped eagerly to their defence. Thus 
Charles A, Dana as editor of the Household Book of Poetry 
was "lamentably incompetent, '' rejecting good poems and in- 
cluding bad ones on the basis of personal caprice rather than 
on sound editorial standards, If his choice from English 
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poets seemed haphazard (omitting Skelton, Lodge, Donne, 
Swift, Young, and Crabbe, but including Byron), his Ameri- 
can selections were largely dictated by prejudice, for no 
Southern poets were included. This neglect of the South and 
especially of Simms infuriated Hayne, and he noted flatly that 
Simms's "fame rests uponthe solid foundation of real and in- 
disputable merit, '' 

For a similar reason, Hayne was bitter about the 
critical pretensions of such Southern editors as Howard Cald- 
well and John Wilson Overall: 'Caldwell is a man in whom I 
have no confidence whatever. He has conceived the bitterest 
enmity against Simms, because the latter reviewed his poems 
in ‘Russell’ with a touch of severity...Caldwell is assisted 
by an obscure literary adventurer, who edits the lighter de- 
partment of the N. Orleans 'True Delta'...he too is incensed 
against Simms, because a poem by Jno Wilson Overall, en- 
titled 'The Death of Mirabeau,’ was noticed contemptuously in 
the So Quarterly Review.” These men, with James Wood 
Davidson (described by Hayne as "that dogmatic and arrant 
ass"), represented the enemy at home, as Dana represented 
him in the North. Hayne felt himself spokesman for an un- 
justly neglected group and he never hesitated to speak out 
vigorously in its behalf. 

His tendency to judge poetry on moral grounds is more 
ambiguously phrased. He was never happy in dealing with 
Byron, whose work apparently did not belong in a book in- 
tended for family reading; yet he had no inclination to mini- 
mize Byron's poetic abilities: Frances Anne Kemble's Poems 
are "characterized by a morbid, Byronic sadness, without 
the grace, fervor and passion which go so far to redeem the 
vicious school of art which Lord Byron inaugurated, '' He was 
fascinated yet repelled especially by Childe Harold, with its 
"picturesque episodes, and that fierce, consuming fire of 
genius, which... despite its blasphemy, selfishness, and 
egoism, make it one of the most fascinating works ever pro- 
duced by man," 

No such ambivalence was forced upon him in dealing 
with the "mobocratic'' Walt Whitman: in 1860 he wrote to his 
friend and fellow-editor John R. Thompson that ''The compara- 
tive success of his work demonstrates the lowness both of 
morals & taste among even the better class of readers, & 
critics at the North. '' This judgment Hayne never felt any in- 
clination to change, for he did not like free verse (''that 
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fantastic, & monstrous style of metrical architecture") any 
better than he liked Whitman's statements about sex: "his 
ideas when comprehensible, being filthy and revolting; and 
the whole atmosphere of his writings a vague, nebulous haze, 
composed in about equal proportions of feculence and false- 
hood, ''* 

Yet he preferred to find in books qualities that he 
could honestly praise. Theoretically he believed in strict 
and universal literary standards, in a cosmopolitan and in- 
ternational tone, in judging a work entirely on its own merits 
without regard to its place or time of origin. No doubt he 
thought that he consistently employed such standards, But 
there were direct and indirect pressures that he probably 
never recognized, He was a child of his century, a thorough- 
going if slightly belated Romantic; his taste and his intellect 
was shaped by his owntime. This carried with it an abiding 
interest in certain earlier periods, and a distrust of anything 
that smacked of neo-classicism, With this, there was com- 
bined Hayne's emotional feelings: his friendships were many, 
and warmly partisan: he might in private letters admit the 
literary deficiencies of a friend, but he rarely admitted 
them publicly. 

Henry Timrod was his closest friend, and Timrod as 
person or as poet could do no wrong. Hayne generously ad- 
mitted that his friend was the better poet: ''Timrod possess- 
es more ability, (native, & acquired)'' he wrote to R. H. 
Stoddard in 1860, "than aj] the other young poets of the South, 
placed together. Formyself, (loving the man as I woulda 
brother), his successesare my successes."' In Russell's 
(November 1859) Hayne was equally unreserved: Timrod's 
forthcoming book would add luster to the individual and to 
literature; the poems came from an imagination "not only 
subtle and delicate, but vigorous,'' and revealed a truly 
imaginative poet who would gain permanent fame through the 
faculty of imagination; who in ''A Vision of Poesy" had already 
written an American classic. Two years later, when he 
published ''My Mother Land, '' Hayne added in a footnote that 
it had been written before Timrod's ''Carolina' appeared: 
he ''would not otherwise have been so presumptuous as to 
select a theme, already treated with a force, power, and 
spirit, which indeed render Mr. Timrod's claims to the 
Laureateship among Southern poets, as clear to the general 
public, as they have been long indisputable in the eyes of 
those admitted to his more intimate friendship and regard." 
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After Timrod's death, Hayne tried unceasingly to get 
his friend's collected poems published; when a volume of his 
own appeared, he wrote to Mrs. Timrod: 'Heaven is my 
witness when I declare that I would - rather, a hundred times 
over, have brought out Timrod's book than mine,'' When 
Stoddard rated Timrod the best Southern poet and placed 
Hayne second, Hayne wrote to Margaret Junkin Preston: 
"what he says of Timrod I cordially agree to! Never, for 
one instant, have I failed in acknowledging his superiority, "' 

In various poetic tributes and in the biographical 
memoir prefixed to Timrod's Poems (1873), Hayne testified 
open-heartedly, without trace of envy or jealousy, to his be- 
lief in Timrod's greatness. If his praise sometimes over- 
shoots the mark (as when he proclaimed Timrod one of the 
six best writers of blank verse in English), he was trying to 
make up for undue neglect by other critics and to gain atten- 
tion for work he sincerely admired — and much can surely 
be forgiven when motivated by such open-hearted friendship 
and admiration, 

His personal and critical feelings toward William Gil- 
more Simms were mixed, In some ways the relationship be- 
tween them parallels that of uncle and nephew, with the young- 
er man occasionally showing impatience for the elder's 
Johnsonian arrogance and sometimes revealing even in print 
a dubiety about his literary achievement. Such instances 
were rare, That Hayne both loved and admired Simms, in 
spite of some reservations, he makes abundantly clear. 

Perhaps the frankest admission of Simms's defects 
was made late in life, ina letter to Bayard Taylor: Simms, 
selfconfident and arrogant, with "his 'war-paint on',.. would 
'mouth' now & then, upon the subject [ of his literary ability] 
after the fasion of 'Ancient Pistol'... you ought to have seen 
how bravely Simms held up after the war ... he was grand in 
those days... As a national literary power, (proper) he is 
just nil; but the subtler influence of his example, cannot die!" 

That far he would go, privately, in balancing the hu- 
man good withthe bad. He also admitted publicly some defect. 
When W., P. Trent believed that Hayne ''wrote reverently and 
lovingly of Simms in 'Russell's', " he must have glided over 
Hayne's longest and most ambitious reviews, must have read 
very hastily even Hayne's long, semi-official poetic tribute 
read to aid the Simms Memorial Fund, and the nostalgic 
reminiscences that Hayne in 1885 contributed to the Southern 
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Bivouac: ''That Simms was essentially a poet, that he pos- 
sessed force, feeling, imagination, an active fancy, anda 
not unmusical ear, I hold tobe unquestionable, but his prodi- 
gious faculty of verse-making, amounting to improvisation, 
led to great diffuseness, and a fatal neglect of the ‘labor 
limae.'" It is true that Hayne unfailingly though not without 
qualifications praised Simms's romances and stories, for he 
believed them worthy: Trent adds that his praise was given 
"well and honestly, '' and that it was not the "puffery of a 
clicque,'"' but a striving for "the advancement of their art, 
and especially the art of their section. "' 

In fact, Hayne begins his review of Simms's poetry 
by noting that ''clicquism is the curse of our literature, "' and 
that Simms has suffered because with great independence of 
spirit he has stayed aloof from these pushing groups; he con- 
cludes by noting warily that if his judgments have been too 
lenient, those of other critics have been too harsh. In be- 
tween, he compares Simms's poetry with that of the Elizabe- 
than dramatists in its "directness of diction, its abrupt au- 
dacity and defiance of conventional trammels, its compressed 
vigor. '' If Hayne's comparisons are pitched too high, he was 
careful to select those qualities for which his friend could be 
justly lauded: other praise-worthy characteristics were 
"richness and force of thought, affluence of expression, a 
versatile range and breadth of sympathy, a comprehensive 
imagination.'' With numerous quotations Hayne illustrates 
the variety and richness of Simms's poetry, but he adds that 
there are serious blemishes: "occasional great diffuseness, '' 
"verbal mannerisms, '"' and worst of all an "apparently invin- 
cible repugnance to the distasteful duty of correction, "' 

Clearly Hayne believed that Simms as lyric poet had 
vigor and strength, but lacked artistry. When he turned to 
the dramatic works he likewise qualified his praise, and in 
addition used the essay to express his dislike of "the com- 
monplaceness"' of his own time. In Norman Maurice, Simms 
had attempted to mould the unmalleable material of everyday 
life into an original American tragedy. But romance, Hayne 
thought, "dwells mostly in the Past...the tragic drama, ap- 
proaching the universal in comprehensiveness, and dealing 
with grand passions upon the amplest stage, partake of many 
of the best traits of the romance proper." For that reason, 
"no attempt can be more difficult than the attempt to elevate 
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the ordinary phases of political and social life, in our time, 
to the grave dignity of tragedy."' In spite of scenes that are 
"almost Bathos, '' Simms had written an impressive tragedy, 
although a better tragedy could have been written out of "more 
plastic material, "' 

It was pleasanter and possibly more effective to quote 
favorable notices that had appeared in Northern magazines. 
When the New York Literary World described Norman Maurice 
as a production of great originality, force, and beauty, 
Russell's reprinted the critique — a practice that Hayne as 
editor consistently followed. It had the advantage of giving 
Simms and other Southern authors the attention that Hayne 
felt they deserved, while absolving the editor from the neces- 
sity of pointing out defects in their work, 

The literary Charleston that Hayne knew in the 1850's 
had many writers, but only Simms, Timrod, and Hayne him- 
self can be called professional, even in the sense of being 
primarily interested in writing. To most of his friends writ- 
ing was an avocation definitely second to law or medicine or 
farming. In editorials Hayne encouraged themto write more: 
such men, by helping to create a favorable intellectual cli- 
mate, would improve the public taste and at the same time 
gratify their own self-esteem. As editor, he published their 
articles and poems, frequently with a brief but encouraging 
commentary. One such article, William J. Grayson's "What 
is Poetry?,'' must have offended Hayne's critical sensibili- 
ties, for it glorified Pope and neo-classicism while wittily 
denigrating Coleridge and Wordsworth. But Grayson, he wrote 
to Theodore B. Kingsbury, editor of the North Carolina Lei- 
sure Hour, is "'one of my dearest personal friends...shy & 
modest. His poems, so far, have not rec'd, the attention at 
the South which they deserve.'' Although he published Tim- 
rod's devastating rebuttal and undoubtedly agreed with Tim- 
rod's praise of Wordsworth, Hayne continued to publish and 
evidently to value Grayson's work. As critic he was equally 
encouraging. When Grayson's book-length poem The Country 
appeared, Hayne wrote: 'In melodious verse he sings the 
praises of country life...the thought is clear, the allusions 
palpable, the sentiments natural to a cultivated mind, the de- 
scriptions picturesque, and the moral admirable, "' 

Sometimes he was forced to dissent from the opinions 
of his friends. When Judge George S. Bryan ina published 
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oration on ''The Character of the Poet" held that Robert 
Burns "is the truest and intensest of poets...the greatest of 
poets, '' partly because he held himself aloof from the world, 
thus like all poets exercising ''a divine office, '' and upholding 
"the cause of truth even when his conduct deserves her cen- 
sure,'' Hayne dissented vigorously on the general proposi- 
tion and the specific judgment: not only is Burns not a first- 
class poet but ''the most exalted of the Poets have borne 
themselves brave and gallantly in the strife ofactual life: 
Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, the grand triumvirate of modern 
Bards, were not only’in the world, ' butin a certain and most 
significant sense ‘of the world, '"' 

Open disagreement of this kind is unusual. Hayne 
preferred the graceiully-worded tribute: the poet James 
Mathewes Legaré had "a pure taste and delicate perception 
of the beautiful. '' Sometimes it was possible to glide over 
what one did not approve. Although ostensibly reviewing the 
Writings of Hugh Swinton Legaré, Hayne barely touches the 
criticalessays with their strong classical bias and their dis- 
taste for romantic subjectivism: these show "'the author's 
capabilities in a somewhat less exacting department of lit- 
erature and thought" than the ones on law and onclassical 
subjects. Hayne could appreciate Legare's liking of the 
Elizabethen drama and Greek literature, but he was undoubt- 
edly suspicious of a critic who considered Byron the most 
important of English Romantic poets; so he concentrated on 
Legaré's biography to the neglect of his writing. 

This tolerant attitude, this tendency to concentrate 
on the good and overlook the bad, Hayne extended to all his 
friends, anywhere — and he considered a friend any person 
with whom he corresponded with fair regularity, whether he 
had met that person or not. So he found ready words of en- 
couragement for a host of minor writers, and after the war 
for the promising beginner, Sidney Lanier, although he lost 
some of his enthusiasm when Lanier turned tonational themes. 
Nonetheless, a "purer, gentler, nobler spirit of American 
literary men never existed on earth; and in this spirit he 
wrote his poetry. '' Hayne recognized that Lanier was attempt- 
ing to speak as a major poet, whether he was succeeding or 
not, 

It was easier to write a graceful introduction to the 
collected poems of Francis O. Ticknor. Yet he tried also to 
be just. Of his friend A. B. Meek's poems he could say 
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favorably that ''they contain abundant evidences of talent, and 
are, many of them, musical and vigorous, '' but unfortunately 
they "exhibit a general lack of artistic 'last-finish.''' It was 
also easy enough, when dealing with John R. Thompson's 
academic Poesy: an Essay in Rhyme to label it "just in 
thought, and singularly graceful and musical in rhythm," 
But he was baffled when the Georgia poet and mystic Thomas 
Holley Chivers sent him for review A Paen of Glory for the 
Heroes of Freedom, and he expressed his bewilderment 
frankly: ''The most curious part of the performance is the 
evident earnestness of spirit in which the author set about 
competing with Sombastes Furiosa... Dr. Chivers deserves 
to be considered the Founder of a new, striking School of Art 
in Poetry. Read his Preface, after which, if you retain suf- 
ficient equanimity to proceed, make his acquaintance as a 
Poet! We cannot advise however this last piece of temerity, 
unless indeed you are naturally very strong headed!" True, 
Hayne was dealing withone of Chivers' weakest performan- 
ces, but there is little reason to think he would have liked the 
best of Chivers. 

His attitude toward Poe indicates that admiration for 
the artist was tempered by pity and some distrust for the 
man, In 1859 he objected to several attempts to prove Poe 
"a much-injured, and long-suffering lamb, '"' yet on one of his 
trips north Hayne made a pilgrimage to Poe's grave. Poe's 
ideas on poetry, if not always perfect, were always philo- 
sophical; and his revisions of 'Lenore'' and ''The Valley of 
Unrest'' Hayne uses as a text to prove the value of revision 
both of ideas and words even by a poet-genius. But more 
fascinating even than Poe's work was the peculiar dichotomy 
of his being: in Hayne's poetic tribute ''Two mighty spirits 
dwell in him: One, a wild demon...One, a fair angel."' Ina 
letter accompanying the poem he added that ''With all his 
faults, Edgar Poe possessed original genius.” This is not 
an echo of Hayne's complaints about Byron, in whose poems 
as in his life he detected morbidity and unwholesomeness; 
rather, Hayne approves of Poe's work while retaining doubts 
about him as a person. Thus he honored the writer although 
he had reservations about the man. 

Poe had left the South; Hayne at times was tempted to 
do the same. If he was distressed by the commonplaceness 
of life innineteenth-century America, he was more immediate - 
ly distressed bythe indifference of Southerners to writers and 
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to literature. He had met something worse than savage op- 
position, he wrote to Kingsbury in 1858: ''systematic neglect, 
& that terrible speces of coldness which embodies itself in 
quiet sneers...The So. literary man must necessarily feel 
that he occupies a wrong position.'' Two years later, after 
James Russell Lowell in favorably reviewing his book of 
poems Avolio suggested that the young poet was working in an 
"atmosphere uncongenial to letters, '' Hayne reluctantly ad- 
mitted the charge: "I have partially confessed to the justice 
of your remark in regard to the unliterary character of the 
Southern people...to a young literary aspirant, itis very hard 
to know that his very profession is looked upon with con- 
tempt... You will not deem me unpatriotic, or false to my 
people, & section, in making such a confession.'' The same 
complaint appears and re-appears in post-war letters: ina 
typicalexample, he wrote Bayard Taylor in 1875 to "thank the 
beneficent Gods who appointed your birth-place northward of 
the 'great line'!" 

Partly because of this sense of neglect, partly because 
of his genial friendliness, Hayne treasured his Northern 
friends and correspondents. In the 1850s he met many of 
these writers; from that time on, he was as ready to defend 
them against English attacks as he was to defend Southern 
writers against Northern attacks. Perhaps his closest friend 
in Boston was the critic Edwin Percy Whipple, who (he wrote 
Stoddard in 1855) "has been a sort of father to me. Iam told 
that he has reviewed me inGraham_ with great good nature, & 
kindly interest. He is not only the acutest critic, but one of 
the most estimable of men.'' He made this estimate more 
explicit, and indicated his own views on criticism, in a let- 
ter to the Virginian Margaret Junkin Preston: ''Whipple is the 
one Northern Critic I know of broad, Catholic views on art, — 
a manwho — whatever his political opinions, — always judges 
a poem, story, or essay on aesthetic grounds solely.'' To 
him Hayne dedicated in a prefatory sonnet his book Avolio, 
and in 4ussell'she frequently quoted with approval excerpts 
from Whipple's essays. 

Inan 1870 letter Hayne calls an unidentified correspon- 
dent,"the first poetic artist inAmetica, '' This might well be 
any one of four men: William Cullen Bryant, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, John Greenleaf Whittier, or James Russell 
Lowell, Hayne liked and admired the men and their work. 
Perhaps the strongest expression of personal literary 
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esteem is to be found in an 1877 letter to Bryant, with its 
salutation and opening sentence: "My Dear & Honored Master 
— Indeed, you have been "My Master” in all important mat- 
ters of Poetic art,é Study for many years!"' To him Bryant 
was a "great and true Poet! — our Wordsworth of America." 
But he also wrote in more general terms that ''to my mind 
Lowell is the best poet of America. He possesses acompact- 
ness of creative imagination, a breadth of view, & a wealth 
of expressive phraseologynone of the others can beginto 
rival, '' He knew many of Lowell's poems by heart, and liked 
to recite them — but that was also true of the works of sev— 
eral poets whom even Hayne considered indisputably minor. 
Also, in an 1874 letter to Longfellow Hayne wrote that ''More 
than a year ago, the idea occurred to me of composing three 
brief Poems upon our chief American Poets; namely, your- 
self, Bryant, & Whittier. Two of these have now been com- 
pleted [the second, to Whittier]; and now I venture to en— 
close for examination, the verses dedicated to your honored 
self. They canclaim one merit — a profound sincerity.” 
Although he doubted that Hiawathacould be rightly 
called an American poem and felt that the unrelieved hexa- 
meter line of The Courtship of Miles Standish was cumber- 
some and monotonous, these were relatively minor defects 
in one whose work had delighted ''the world with music as full 
of perfectart, as of a divine hope, & a faith in all things 
good, pure, and noble! Your poetry elevates the spirit, and 
makes strong the heart, instead of merely charming the 
fancy and then leaving one in the twilight of scepticism, as 
to the existence even of a Hereafter! Recent poetry is the 
poetry of Doubt; — look at Morris, Rossetti, Swinburne!" 
These positive affirmations were qualities that Hayne valued, 
and he praised Whittier in much the same terms: "You are a 
good no less than a gifted man! — &theconsolation of know- 
ing that your Muse has elevated and consoled thousands, 
ought tobring the most soothing peace to your declining days." 
So Hayne sent his honest if overwrought poetic tributes to 
Longfellow and Whittier, feeling that they had succeeded in 
accomplishing poetically what he most desired as poet to do: 
"The older I grow, the more truly I yearn to come near and 
to rouse the great heart of humanity. The more I desire to 
elevate, comfort andconsole the lives of my fellow creatures, 
I long to illustrate the Beautiful, and to sing of the Ideal in 
its loftiest phases, to bind the broken heart, to stimulate the 
despondent spirit..." 
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Emerson, a divinely-inspired seer, also had done 
that, though in a different way. To the charge that Emerson 
was cold, Hayne retorted by quoting ''Threnody" and claim- 
ing that Emerson's best work touched the heart. But Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, a personal friend, got much higher 
praise: when an English magazine mildly commended the 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table but suggested the author give 
up writing poetry, Hayne retorted fiercely that the Autocrat 
was ''the wisest and wittiest book which has graced the litera- 
ture of Europe or America for many years...since the death 
of Thomas Hood, probably no poet who writes in the English 
language has arisen, possessed of the humour, pathos, and 
catholic sentiment of Dr. Holmes, expressed at all times in 
sparkling and harmonious verse, '' These sweepingly partisan 
sentences are characteristic Hayne over-statements when his 
dander was up at what seemed to him an unjust attack. After 
noting a similarly unfair attack on Longfellow, Hayne won- 
ders plaintively when English reviewers will realize that 
every American author who ''adds anything true and perma— 
nent to the literature which belongs to us both, does as much 
for the glory of England, as for the glory of his own country." 

Hayne was equally generous in commenting on the 
work of younger writers. Thomas Bailey Aldrich was a "poet 
of great richness of fancy and peculiar grace of art and feel- 
ing'', and Celia Thaxter a woman of "exquisite genius. '' Now 
and then he wields a sharp-bladed knife, once describing a 
volume of Julia Ward Howe's poems as "morbid and mewling 
nonsense,'' but even the stresses of war and reconstruction 
did not estrange him from his New England friends, 

Amicable relations with the thorny Richard Henry 
Stoddard were difficult to maintain, but in spite of barks and 
growls, and occasional critical bites at his ownpoetry, Hayne 
kept up a friendship frequently strained by Stoddard's pro- 
clivity for giving "unnecessary offence" (One witty example: 
Of Hayne's friend, the young poet Edgar Fawcett, Stoddard 
asked, ''Won't somebody please turn this Fawcett off?"). 
There is no doubt that Hayne greatly over-valued Stoddard's 
poetry, but the editor's efforts to secure unpublished poems 
for Russell's indicates the sincerity of the feeling; he was 
enormously pleased when Stoddard agreed to be listed as ''a 
regular contributor tomy Magazine, ''and inmost unbusiness- 
like fashion suggested that Stoddard "make your own terms” 
for a long poem. Hayne added that "your verses touch me 
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nearly — thereis realgenius in them...I like your style both 
of Art, & of Thought.'' In the first issue of Russell's he de- 
scribed Stoddard's Songs of Summer as ''distinguished by 
consummate grace of diction, a rare sensuous fancy, and an 
exquisite sweetness and melody of rhythm"; in the final num- 
ber, in what is possibly the strangest of all Hayne's critical 
aberrations, he selects as the six mostadept writers of blank 
verse in English (excluding dramatic poets) Milton, Keats, 
Tennyson, Arnold, Stoddard, and Timrod. 

His comments on George Henry Boker are more mod- 
erate, and not undeserved. With perhaps unintentionally 
faint praise Hayne called him ''the dramatist of the country, "' 
especially commending Francesca da Rimini for its profound 
insight into character, and Boker himself for his "fluent 
imagination" and ''remarkable constructive power,"' That he 
had also great admiration for Boker's sonnets is attested by 
his own sonnet to Boker, who has filled with sweetness and 
glorious strength "that slandered song/ We term the Sonnet, "' 
With rather less justification he rhapsodizes over Bayard 
Taylor's Poems of the Orient, especially ''The Desert Hymn 
to the Sun"("Surely there is inspiration in that”), and with no 
justification at all over Taylor's novel, Joseph and His Friend 
— though he notes that the novel, for all its noble conception 
and close psychological probing of character, will not be 
popular "because it demands fromthe reader what most read- 
ers refuse togive — a little genuine thought, some soupgon at 
least, of reflection!'' Yet Hayne's many letters and the laud- 
atory but not undiscriminating article that he wrote after 
Taylor's death attest that he sincerely valued Taylor as man 
and writer. 

In 1875 he read E. C. Stedman's Victorian Poets and 
was impelled to write him a letter of ''admiration...a free- 
will offering; as sincere as sincerity itself.'' He thanks 
Stedman for the "rare instruction, the keen delight" the book 
with its "philosophic insight'' has given him. Incidentally he 
adds that "Many of your poems too, have greatly charmed 
me. Chief among them...the narrative poem of 'The Blame- 
less Prince,'" which he never read without ''a moisture of 
the eyes, and a 'sweet pain' at the heart,'' This tribute be- 
gan a letter-friendship thatin his enforced isolation at Copse 
Hill was balm to Hayne's spirit. 

One of Hayne's unrealized desires was to visit England, 
partly because it was the home of his ancestors (''There lived 
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my sires, whose sacred dust is there''), but even more be- 
cause he recognized that his mind and art had been largely 
fashioned by English writers. The literature of England was 
as much a part of his heritage as that of America, and infi- 
nitely richer. True, the greatest influence on him, the men 
he valued most highly, were men of his own century: Shakes- 
peare, Milton and Dante made up the "grand triumvirate of 
modern poets," but it was Wordsworth and Tennyson who 
quickened his poetic imagination. He seems, in fact, to have 
come rather late and then not too appreciatively to a syste- 
matic reading of English poetry, for in 1855 he wrote to 
Stoddard: "I have reviewed our English Poets from Chaucer 
down i.e., I have read such authors as may be considered 
the Representatives of different periods, & schools. I be- 
lieve the study has been instructive; but I have waded thro, 
a great deal of dull stuff, & am amazed at the quantity of 
inanity which once passed with the Public as genuine inspira- 
tion. '' Although he changed or at least tempered this opinion 
as he readmore of the early poetry, he expressed enthusiasm 
mainly for modern writers — and he wrote voluminously 
about them. 

Clearly Wordsworth and Tennyson came first. Words- 
worth was "'the great contemplative poet" of the nineteenth- 
century; Tennyson, ''the noblest Singer of our Century, "' and 
"this consummate artist, this most ethereally imaginative of 
singers. '' These are superlatives that Hayne somewhat quali- 
fies, but never really changes. 

In a thoughtful and appreciative essay, partly inspired 
by reading an attack by Francis Jeffrey, Hayrie presents "'a 
glance at the characteristics'' of Wordsworth's genius, Hayne 
regrets the controversy that Wordsworth's theory of diction 
aroused: Wordsworth would have been wiser to let his poems 
speak for themselves, Actually both his theory and his poetry 
are founded on a belief in "the inherent beauty both of the 
spiritual and material worlds, '' as this beauty appeared toa 
"nature...pre-eminently subjective.'' Despite his universal 

‘sympathies, Wordsworth sometimes voiced extreme views 
and wrote puerile poems, misled by "'the fanaticism of the 
great Reformer" desirous of purifying the spirit as well as 
the diction of poetry. Before him, only Cowper felt anything 
of this spirit; the others followed Pope, but lacked his sense, 
wit, and art. Wordsworth changed that: he is "'the Interpreter 
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of the Spirit, not in its passion and activities, but its serene 
contemplation and holy trust"'; he s€es the meaning behind 
the externals of nature, and ''maybe said to have inaugurated 
a new era in philosophy as well as in poetry. "' 

Since he considered Coleridge the father of modern 
criticism and the criticism of his day superior to former 
times, Hayne frequently levied tribute on the English critic 
for support and for illustrative quotations. The charge that 
Coleridge was ''a mere purposeless theorizer" especially a- 
roused his ire, although in one instance he characteristically 
offered as rebuttal the "keen, subtle, but most lucid logic" 
in DeQuincey's estimate of Coleridge's performances, 

Although Scott was the supreme novelist, 'who knew 
man & life, as few since Shakespeare have known them," 
Hayne is surprisingly mild in saying of a new edition of 
Scott's poems that they ''will appeal...Nor are they destitute 
of high intrinsic merit.'' Possibly as he grew older he liked 
them better; at any rate, when his own narrative poems were 
attacked as ''too antiquated" in style, Hayne blamed not him- 
self but "the present fantastic taste, which denies poetic 
merit to Macaulay's 'Lays'; & sneers at Walter Scott's Homeric 
narratives in verse," 

For the Southern Field and Fireside Hayne wrote in 
1860 a series of papers, ''The Whittington Club; or Dialogues 
upon Literature.'' The comment was sweetened by being 
dressed in story form, with several men agreeing or dis- 
agreeing about the same author, the purpose being "'to en- 
liven his comments upon books by presenting the natural, 
unstudied action of different minds.'' Despite this slight 
fictional disguise, the ideas are Hayne's. He begins with 
praise of Byron, Keats, and Shelley, here minimizing his 
own doubts about Byron's wholesomeness and later somewhat 
qualifying his otherwise high praise of Keats by noting that he 
was "eminently sensuous, '' But it was the attacks on Shelley 
that led Hayne not only to prose defences (his work reveals 
scepticism, but "nothing of ribaldry or bitterness"), but in- 
spired one of his best sonnets. In it Hayne presented a man 
maligned, although ''A soul whose charities were wide as 
heaven, / Whose deeds, if not his doctrines, were divine,"' 

Hayne also was attracted to the poetry and criticism 
of Leigh Hunt, sneered at as a cockney, but "respected even 
by Coleridge, & beloved, even by Keats.'"' As poet, Hunt 
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united ''the best elements of the sensuous and the spiritual... 
His poetry does not pretend to be of the highest kind, yet it 
is all but perfect in its way...a light, and sparkling, yet 
potent cordial," 

Hunt he admired as an "invincible and delightful au- 
thor, '' but in some ways he felt more powerfully drawn to a 
relative failure, Hartley Coleridge. Although lacking his 
father's genius, Hartley had many excellent qualities; his 
sonnets in particular are "subtle, thoughtful, artistic compo- 
sitions — gravely imaginative, and with a cast, now and then, 
of that metaphysical perception" which had been his father's 
outstanding quality. But Hartley was inescapably a minor 
poet because "He lacked a great central purpose tn art, pre- 
cisely as he lacked a great central purpose in life."For him 
Hayne felt more than a literary kinship: when Kingsbury 
praised his sonnets in the Lbetsure Hour, Hayne thanked him 
but notes that he is more successful with sonnets than with 
long poems ''because I have not the persistent strength of 
wing, or of will, to venture boldly upon more sustained 
flights!, because I lack as Hartley Coleridge lacked, '‘'a 
great central purpose in art,''' This sense of kinship, this 
fascinated concern with the younger Coleridge's achieve- 
ments and his failures, led Hayne in 1866 to publish an arti- 
cle on Hartley in Scott's Magazine, and in 1880 to expand it 
greatly into a two-part article for the South Atlantic. 

It is Tennyson's influence, however, that is most im- 
mediately apparent in Hayne's verse. In Timrod's first 
book Hayne had noted "unconscious imitation" of Tennyson, 
but the echoes and overtones .ring far more clearly in his 
own lines. Hayne too was probably unconscious of any imi- 
tation, thoughhe might well have argued that ''this consummate 
artist" was indeed a worthy model. In reviewing Jdylls of the 
King in 1859 he noted approvingly that Tennyson's work has 
received "'the all but universal applause of the literary world, "' 
although Rufus Griswold might mistakenly place him among 
the third-rate poets of the age. In refuting Griswold, Hayne 
rated the Jdylls as the "great imaginative poem of the centu— 
ry," and "'the most carefully elaborated of allthe author's pro- 
ductions, except his 'In memoriam,'" In his enthusiasm and 
indignation Hayne likens the work to "'the rough grandeur" and 
the "rugged force'' of Homer's epic — a comparison that, 
however mistaken in judgment, leaves no doubt concerning 
Hayne's opinion, 
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Tennyson's poetry was always distinguished for 
“clearness of design, diction, imagination, metaphor, and 
allusion, ''' but Robert Browning could justly be charged with 
obscurity. Mrs. Browning, Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, 
Morris, Jean Ingelow, R. H. Horne, and the blind poet Philip 
Bourke Marston were more to his taste. He corresponded 
with Swinburne and in poetry added with what seems undue 
poetic license that "Not since proud Marlowe poured his po- 
tent song... Has England hearkened to so sweet a strain, "' 
For Arnold as a theorist of poetry he had great esteem, but 
in his poetry he did little in the way of "illustrating the doc- 
trine for which he argues;''in fact, Arnoldinhis shorter pieces 
"has written some atrocious stuff...His larger poems, how- 
ever, possess very great merit."' If Arnold's pessimism 
somewhat repelled him, the ''brave lyrist'' Jean Ingelow and 
the devoted sweet singer Elizabeth Browning fitted his taste 
more exactly. So at first did William Morris, whose £arthly 
Paradise seemed "'one of the most marvelous achievements 
of modern days.'' But Hayne cooled rapidly when he was ac- 
cused of plagiarizing or at least imitating Morris. Although 
Hayne noted that 'The Wife of Brittany'' was based on Chau- 
cer's ''Franklin's Tale, ''' his friends Whipple and Taylor com- 
pared it favorably with Morris's work. This was pleasant 
enough, but other critics thought his ''Vengeance of the Gocdess 
Diana" so derivative that Hayne wrote an indignant footnote 
(Complete Poems, 178): "In a volume of comparatively youth- 
ful verses, [1860] the above poem appeared under the title 
of 'Avolio; a legend of the island of Cos.'The original nar- 
rative has now been carefully rewritten and amended and up- 
wards of a hundred and fifty lines of entirely new matter has 
been added thereto. So far as we know, the only poet who has 
celebrated this significant and beautiful tradition, is William 
Morris, in the first section of whose 'Earthly Paradise' there 
is a story (called 'The Lady of the Land') founded upon some 
of its more obvious and popular incidents, Since Morris's 
wonderful tales were not published until 1868, we can, at 
least, assert the humble claim of precedence in the poetical 
treatment of this legend, "' 

Although he recommended in his sonnet ''Freshness 
of Poetic Perception" that poets look directly "in a weed's 
heart, the carved leaves of corn, The spear-like grass," 
Hayne based many of his own poems on stories or legends, 
Several of these, he himself noted, came from nineteenth- 
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century writers rather than the older originals: for example, 
to ''Glaucus the Thessalian" he adds a note, ''the elements of 
this story are to be found in Apollonius Rhodius, and Leigh 
Hunt has embodied them in a graceful prose legend," and to 
"Widderin's Race" that ''The incidents of the following sketch 
will be found in 'The Recollections of Geoffrey Hamlin, ' by 
Henry Kingsley." 

Yet some poems, like "The Wife of Brittany, '' reveal 
that Hayne had studied the older English poets closely, espe- 
cially Chaucer and the Elizabethan dramatists. For Russell's 
he started a series of essays intended ''toembody in a popular 
form some account of their lives, incorporated with brief 
critical remarks upon their works and genius. '' But his glean- 
ings are rather slim from the mystery and morality plays, 
and from Kyd, Nash, Peele, Greene, and Lyly. Marlowe, 
however, kindled his enthusiasm: "the first of those grand 
and permanent lights in our dramatic firmament...His 'mighty 
line' rolls impetuously onward, reckless of offense, and 
turbulent with the rush of haughty, defiant thought... distin- 
guished by a prodigality of power, a wealth of illustration, and 
a fertile richness of diction. '' These qualities place Marlowe 
as dramatist second only to ''the many-sided character of the 
highest poetical genius,'' Shakespeare. But the projected 
papers were "brought to an abrupt close — at least for the 
present — on account of the sickness of the author'' — and 
though he planned to return to the subject, and to write a 
series "'of articles on the old, & least known of the British 
Poets," he never worked systematically on either project. 
It is perhaps as well: Hayne was an intelligent and enthusi- 
astic reader, but in no sense a scholar, His remarks might 
be interesting but would hardly be of enduring value. 

Although he bewailed his lack of "wing, or of will, "' 
Hayne was at his best in short poems, especially sonnets. 
His facile mind needed the discipline of a strict form and a 
fixed stopping-place. In addition to writing quatorzains, 
Simms, Timrod, and Hayne evidently discussed at length the 
nature and scope of the sonnet, for in 1857 the younger men 
published articles on it, and the following year Simms pro- 
claimed it ''the best medium for the moral and contemplative 
utterance in verse,'' Timrod and Hayne agree that the sonnet 
should be, in Hayne's phrase, the "expression of a single 
cardinal thought,'' that it is "an artificial structure, '' and 
that the strictness of the form can be of advantage to the 
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writer. Hayne goes beyond his friends, however, in stress- 
ing the advantages of the regular or ''Petrarcan model," 

Hayne begins the Preface to his Sonnets and Other 
Poems (1857) by citing Dr. Johnson's dislike of the sonnet, 
and claiming that Wordsworth haddemonstrated the absurdity 
of Johnson's criticism: ''Wordsworth has proved that the 
English Sonnet, in capable hands, may be moulded into the 
most unique, harmonious, and dignified of Lyrics.,'' But it 
is not for those who depend on the ''gush of genius, "' since it 
requires ''finish and completeness'' and conscientious work- 
manship: "The nicest balance and adjustment of phrases, a 
fastidious deference to language, and rhythm are essential 
to guard against epigrammaticism on the one hand, and su- 
perfluity on the other." 

Regrettably, English sonneteers have preferred to 
write irregular sonnets; Hayne adds that many of his own 
sonnets are "not strictly LEGITIMATE" because of ''a too 
hasty, though by no means unconditional acceptance of the 
heresy of Coleridge, who at one time asserted 'that writers 
of Sonnets were at liberty to consult their own convenience 
both in the choice of metre and the disposition of rhymes, '"' 
The Italian system of restricted rhymes is preferable, But 
in one respect Hayne feels the earlier model a bad one: "The 
law which divides the Italian Sonnet into four arbitrary parts 
each, to some extent complete, per se, is the one particular 
in which the Legitimate model is at war with the 'genius of 
our language.' A rigid adherence to this rule gives to the 
English poem anair of formality, anddidacticism in structure, 
against which the superior flexibility of words, and capacity 
of graceful inversion are sufficient to provide in the Italian, 
Even Wordsworth has recognized the force of this objection, "' 

Hayne again discussed the sonnet, but not in a form 
that he intended for publication, in 1867. Leigh Hunt had 
edited with a lengthy introduction an anthology of English and 
European sonnets. For the American edition S. Adams Lee 
persuaded Hayne and Boker to select appropriate American 
sonnets, and write the introduction for this part, Although 
the initials S.A.L. are signed to it and Boker wrote at least 
the paragraphs on Hayne, most of the work of selecting the 
poems and of writing the introduction was done by Hayne. Lee 
may have been satisfied with the result. Boker was not, and 
Hayne was sodissatisfied that he wrote inhis own copy: ''This 
crude essay was. never designed for publication, it was merely 
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written to furnish Lee with certain NOTES, which I presumed 
he would properly arrange. In its present form, nothing 
could be feebler. All that Lee has done, is to make big 
sentences of rather small ideas; and to add some absurd 
notes, "' 

For all its imperfections, the essay has some perti- 
nence. It extends without basically changing our knowledge 
of Hayne as a critic. 

As inthe Preface to Sonnets, Hayne again distinguishes 
between legitimate and illegitimate sonnets, and indicates his 
strong preference for the legitimate. He also laments the 
paucity of good sonnets in America, but our poets were un- 
willing to do the amount of revising and polishing required; 
they were content to address the mass of uncultivated readers; 
and young poets, too much under Poe's influence, preferred 
"metrical mechanism" and "architectural eccentricities" in 


their verse. 

Although he praised Longfellow's as generally legiti- 
mate and "admirable specimens," his sonnets are weakened 
by the ''too frequent desire to illustrate by material images 


and comparisons what is abstract in thought and emotion," 
Even though Boker was his collaborator, it seems surprising 
that Hayne rated his sonnets above Longfellow's, calling him 
flatly the greatest American sonneteer., Written "in accord- 
ance with the established Italian rule,'' they "remind us of 
Wyatt, Sidney, and Spenser" with their "air of devoted self- 
abnegationand abstraction, half-sensuous, half-metaphysical; 
their terse verbal felicities, '' Bryant's sonnets are ''delicate 
and beautiful, '' while Lowell's reveal "extreme sensibility to 
moral and spiritual beauty; imagination, not so bright in its 
coloring, as clear, defined, harmonious in its outlines; and 
finally, in their mechanical construction, a degree of care 
and scholarly construction, " 

Chief of the illegitimate sonneteers was Jones Very, 
with his ''deeply devotional" tone, in spite of his following 
Donne: "he could not, in many respects, have chosen a worse 
master'' since he was already inclined to a vague mysticism 
and to obscurity. In some ways Simms was better, ''the most 
virginal and salient of the irregular sonneteers,'' with his 
chief merit in the character of his thought: "strong, sugges- 
tive, and perspicuous. A rugged and impetuous power, and, 
where the topic admits it, a passionate intensity of feeling, 
rising almost into vehemence, leaves the author no time to 
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consider the 'proprieties of verse'; he rushes on with the 
energy of an improvisatore...yet many of his sonnets are 
complete and 'rounded,' possessing a fine metrical balance, 
and Jeaving consequently little to desire in reference to their 
construction, "' 

For Tuckermann and Aldrichthere is mild commenda- 
tion; for Stoddard, a writer of "exquisite lyrics, '' somewhat 
more; and brief but ardent comments on Timrod and his 
"yare poetic gifts.'' There is, also, what Hayne evidently 
regardedas a charitable treatment of feminine sonnet-writers, 
with the admission that the sonnet "has not been especially 
'glorified' by our countrywomen, " 

In general, the Preface is uncritical, but it does not 
represent Hayne unfairly. As usual, he sought those quali- 
ties which he could praise, and in the main found them, 

Aristocratic and conservative by birth, training, and 
temperament, Hayne had no abiding faith in the Jeffersonian 
concept of democracy. Distrusting mass judgment, he pre- 
ferred the idea of aGreek democracy as promulgated by Cal- 
houn, Equally he doubted the literary taste and judgment of 
most readers. The fact that the Leisure Hour was conducted 
with "taste, ability, and judicious care, '"' that it set out to be 
"independent and intellectual, '' would be a ''serious drawback 
to [its] generalsuccess."' A writer, like a magazine, profited 
if he threw insome equivocal matter, a little black-guardism, 
and even a bit of wickedness, This essentially moral and 
aristocratic attitude he stated positively ina letter to Long- 
fellow: "for my part, I can perceive no valid reason why a 
Poet, however passionately intense his genius...should not 
be a Christian, and a gentleman," 

Yet the only remedy was a higher general culture, and 
the best method of raising the general standard was by intro- 
ducing readers to good books through appreciative yet perci- 
pient criticism. This was especially true inthe United States, 
for a new society gives little encouragement to art and lit- 
erature. It is concerned mainly with the so-called "practi- 
cal, '' Hayne might doubt the validity of the public taste in his 
own day, but he never discounted the ultimate value of the 
arts: in the long view, ''the most practical faculty" even ina 
young country is that of ''the creative imagination." In the 
meanwhile, it was the artist who deserved sympathetic treat- 
ment, from critics and from fellow-artists. 

Believing this, Hayne had little patience with arro- 
gant, fault-finding criticism, with the type of professignal 
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critic (described inhis poem "In the Studio") who views "art- 
work all askance" and quickly gauges "in a shallow pate" the 
work of a life-time. For poetry the only reliable critic was 
a practicing poet. Of Stedman's essays onthe Victorian poets 
he stated flatly that "Only a Poet could have written them," 
and ina letter to Stoddard was even more explicit: ''Let Poets 
be the Judges of each other — With all their proverbial ir- 
ritability they are, when above the chances of jealousy, the 
only true Critics of such works of Art as are founded upon 
the higher processes of the Imagination." In his correspon- 
dence he played many variations on this theme, 

Allied to it is his idea of the kinship through art of 
men of letters, another recurrent theme: ''There is a bond 
of sympathy among literary men,' he wrote Bayard Taylor, 
"extending from the least to the greatest,” and he notes spe- 
cifically that when one writer derives instruction and pleasure 
from another, he should acknowledge the debt. Hayne tried 
to do so, in his reviews and by writing directly to poets whose 
work he had enjoyed; isolated, he yet wanted desperately to 
feel and be part of what he considered a literary brotherhood. 


*Hayne himself did not escape the charge of being guilty of ''moral 
offenses,'' by the editor of the Columbia Daily Southern Light, for a 
two-part article in Aussell's on Nell Gwynn. Hayne, evidently fasci- 
nated by Peter Cunningham's biography, wrote that it was useless to 
approach this period from the point of view of a moralist; to be enter- 
tained and perhaps instructed by the humors of that period "we must 
resolutely shut our eyes to the folly and wickedness which universally 
prevailed,'' In a later issue of Russel]'s, Hayne vigorously rebutted 
these charges of moral laxity in his own writing. 
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JOSEPH O. BAYLEN 


Lord Dufferin and the State of 
the Russian Empire: 1880 


[ N EARLY 1879, Lord Beaconsfield accomplished a 
coup against Gladstone and the Liberal Opposition with 
the appointment of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava! as ambas- 
sador to Russia. The wily Tory chieftain, whose jingoistic 
foreign policy had caused his popularity to suffer,? was on the 
eve of the famous Midlothian campaign. Gladstone had already 
drawn the lines of battle by moving a vote of censure in the 
Commons onthe Afghan war and by assailing with considerable 
success the responsibility of the Beaconsfield Government 
for its unappealing Near Eastern policy and the deterioration 
of Anglo-Russian relations.3 Thus, the embassy in St, 
Petersburg was of 'more than ordinary importance" not only 
for electoral considerations, but because of the absolute 
necessity of posting anambassador in Russia who could soothe 
the Imperial Court's anger with Britain for her role in de- 
priving Russia of its victory inthe late Russo-Turkish War. * 
Furthermore, since the life of the Tory Ministry was in 
doubt, Beaconsfield's move was also motivated by the thought 
that '"'a change of Cabinets at home would mean a reversal of 
policy on Eastern questions abroad; and Conservative appoint- 
ments [would] not have suited a Liberal Foreign Office, "> 
Even more significant was the fact that the Earl of Beacons- 
field and his foreign secretary, Lord Salisbury, had made the 
Treaty of Berlin "an affair of amour propre” and based the 
prestige of their government on its execution, © 

Beaconsfield could not have made a better choice for 
the mission in Russia. Besides the fact that Lord Dufferin 
had been one of Gladstone's ''staunchest henchmen" during the 
past decade and was, therefore, in no way identified with the 
Tories' "Berlin Policy,’ he had distinguished himself as an 
able governor-general of Canada (1872-1878) and was a close 
personal friend of Lord Salisbury, well-known and respected 
by members of both parties for his charm and tact.® But 
Dufferin's reluctant acceptance of the post was received coldly 
by Gladstone who was not assuaged by Dufferin's public re- 
affirmation of party loyalty and reminder to the Liberals that 
the nation's foreign policy was above party politics. 
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The critical state of Anglo-Russian relations neces- 
sitated Dufferin's hurried departure from England on Febru- 
ary 24, 1879 and arrival in St. Petersburg on March 3,2° In 
spite of his depression at the thought of enduring another stay 
in an "Arctic climate," he applied himself quickly to the 
tasks of restoring good feeling toward the British embassy 
and persuading the Russians to cooperate in the execution of 
the Treaty of Berlin's thorny Bulgarian settlement.12 That 
this was not an easy task was evidenced in the fact that his 
predecessor, Lord Augustus Loftus, and members of the em- 
bassy staff were almost persona non grata with the Russian 
Foreign Office and St. Petersburg society13 and in the lecture 
that Dufferin received during his first audience with Alexan- 
der II on the "iniquities'' of Beaconsfield's attitude toward 
Russia.14 Nevertheless, the new ambassador was received 
with kindness by the Emperor and more warmth by his chan- 
cellor, Prince Gorchakov, because of favorable reports from 
their London embassy concerning Dufferin's liberal sympa- 
thies, sincerity, and energy.15 Equally reassuring was Duf- 
ferin's pledge to Alexander II that "his government would 
spare no efforts toward an amicable solution of all outstand- 
ing questions" between their two nations, 16 

Even before his audience with the Emperor on March 
11, Dufferin had requested and received permission to in- 
form Alexander II of the decisionto withdrawthe British fleet 
from within the Straits.1? This conciliatory gesture and 
Dufferin's success in repairing the results of Loftus's lack of 
finesse and intransigeance through a demonstration of sin- 
cerity, friendliness, and compromise had the desired effect, 18 
At the same time, he keenly discerned that because of the 
growing senility of Gorchakov and the insecurity of the lat- 
ter's nephew and heir-apparent in the Foreign Ministry, 
Giers, the mercurial Emperor was in effect his own foreign 
minister, 19 Dufferin also noted with regret the growing rift 
between the Russian Foreign Ministry and its able and popular 
ambassador in London, Count Petr Shuvalov, 29 and his loss 
of influence at the Imperial Court. Thus, by assessing the 
realities of the political situation in Russia, Dufferin was 
able to exercise his diplomatic skill to a high point of ef- 
ficiency and success in "disentangling many complications 
that were hindering the performance of the Treaty [of Ber- 
lin's] stipulations'"*! toboth the satisfaction of his Conserva- 
tive masters and Liberal friends. 
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Equally difficult were the problems in Anglo-Russian 
relations that stemmed from the persistent expansion of the 
Russians in Central Asia. Although Gorchakov had early as- 
sured Dufferin that Russian activities in the Transcaspian 
region were of a purely punitive nature, he accepted with 
tolerance the desire of the Russian army and the popular he- 
ro, General Skobelev, to compensate for the Russian humilia- 
tion at the Congress of Berlin with spectacular victories in 
Central Asia.** But his patience was not matched by the 
Beaconsfield Government and its proconsuls in India who at- 
tempted to counter the Russian advance by the occupation of 
the Afghans' capital and thus deprived Dufferin of ''the moral 
basis" of his position. Worse yet, the British occupation of 
Kabularoused Russian feeling ''to a temperature which neither 
[ Dufferin's] ... tact nor the skill of Gortschakoff was able 
to assuage...."'23 It was difficult for Dufferin to impress 
on the Foreign Office that diplomatic protests and retaliatory 
actions would neither restrain the Russians from the subju- 
gation of the Central Asiatic tribes nor prevent the eventual 
Russian occupation of Merv and that attempting to play these 
tribes against Russia would only accelerate the Slavic con- 
quest of Central Asia.24 Thus when a Russian force was de- 
feated by the Tekke Turcomans in December, 1879, this blow 
to the prestige of the Russian army was avenged by an expe- 
dition which extended Russian control in Central Asia even 
further than had originally been contemplated. Later, when 
the Russians advanced toward Merv in 1881 (inspite of earlier 
assurances to the British), they justified this move on the 
grounds that British forces were present in Afghanistan, In 
effect, Dufferin's dilemma centered about the fact that ''Each 
rival Power was insisting that the other must keep at a dis- 
tance, yet every movement and counter-movement lessened 
the space between them...!@5 Up to the time that he was 
transferred to the embassy in Constantinople in December, 
1881, Dufferin worked hard to promote an Anglo-Russian 
settlement in Central Asia. 

After Gladstone's victory in March, 1880, Lord Gran- 
ville replaced Salisbury as foreign secretary and joined Duf- 
ferin's friends in precluding his resignation by assuring the 
ambassador that he had not sacrificed the confidence of their 
party by accepting a post from Beaconsfield and that his con- 
tinued presence in St. Petersburg was sorely needed. *® With 
this change there was inaugurated an interesting private cor- 
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respondence between Dufferin and Granville which is highly 
informative and perceptive on the state of Anglo-Russian re- 
lations?? and Russian affairs and includes the following let- 
ter written during the twilight of the disappointing reign of 
the Tsar-Liberator. Granville and Dufferin worked well to- 
gether because the desire of the new Liberal Government for 
cordial relations with Russia coincided with Dufferin's ob- 
jectives in St. Petersburg and his close agreement with 
Granville as to the means to achieve these objectives. 28 
Dufferin acted upon the conviction that ''a firm attitude" and 
clear understanding of the position which the British govern- 
ment had assumed and intended to maintain would keep Rus- 
sia from some serious errors into which she had been led by 
mistrust of British motives in the past.29 Similarly, Gran- 
ville declared: 


We wish to be good friends with Russia. We do not 
think there need be any ostentation about it, and we 
do not propose to make any concession except with a 
view to our own interest as well as to hers, Butl 
can conceive no worse policy than to be always nag- 
ging, and always trying to play eachother tricks... . 30 


This was basically the policy of the Gladstone Ministry 
which its able envoy in Russia implemented until the close of 
his mission on April 15, 1881, Indeed, Lord Dufferin left 
behind him "an affectionate recollection of his untiring and 
successful efforts to remove all traces of ill-feeling and sore- 
ness against England....''31 and well-deserved Sir Harold 
Nicolson's simple tribute: "He kept the peace, '"' 32 


St. Petersburgh 33 
5th May 1880 


My dear Lord Granville, 


Ihave already sent Lord Tenterden34 a memorandum 
of all that is in suspense between this Government and us, 
while the current business I have dealt with fully in the dis- 
patches sent with the present Messenger. Consequently there 
is no special matter with which I need trouble you in a private 
letter, Perhaps, however, you may wish to have a general 
sketchof Russianaffairsas they presently present themselves. 
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With the character of the Emperor35 you are person- 
ally acquainted. He is the most amiable person in the world, 
weak, excitable, and in bad health. From good nature or 
lassitude he cannot be brought to send his old servants about 
their business. As a consequence the affairs of the country 
have been controlled for a long time past by persons flagrantly 
incompetent. In fact there is scarcely any one in the Gov- 
ernment whom we should consider fit to be his Under-Secre- 
tary. For a few months after my arrival Gortschakoff still 
affected to direct foreign affairs, but latterly he has been 
completely effaced.36 I visit him occasionally out of civility, 
but he only talks about women or other trivialities and every- 
thing has passed under the superintendence of Monsieur de 
Giers, whose wife is Gortschakoff's niece. 

Mr. de Giers37 has the appearance, the manners, and 
the genius of an office clerk. He has lived for many years in 
Persia, and is well acquainted with the East, He is sensible, 
industrious, conciliatory, and truthful, being, as his name 
implies, half a German, Though he is over sixty and looks 
seventy he keeps a mistress by whom he has had a quantity 
of children, During the crisis of last year while the Emperor 
was hesitating as to whether he would evacuate the Balkan 
Peninsula de Giers advocated peaceful courses, and submis- 
sion to the Treaty of Berlin, but he neither is nor ever will 
be Minister of Foreign Affairs inthe real sense of that term, 
He is too uncertain of [himself] ever to be able to impose a 
policy on his Master, and it is for this reason his Master 
likes him. 

General Milutine3§ is the ablest and strongest man in 
the Government. He is well instructed, honest, and very 
gentlemanlike. He never goes into Society, his wife having 
been a Governess. He is accused of having strong Panslavist 
sympathies.39 He possesses undoubtedly an eager and pa- 
triotic spirit and bitterly resents the opposition Russia has met 
with at the hands of England. He is the only Russian in whom 
I have sensed this feeling flash out with any vehemence. The 
accusations preferred in our blue book against the Russian 
soldiery particularly irritated him. 

Count Walouieff*° is another personage of some im- 
portance. He is a scholar with a great predilection for Eng- 
land, with whose literature and history he is well acquainted. 
He talks well but listens to himself, and cannot be regarded 
as possessed of preponderating influence. 
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The other Ministers I need not refer to, as none of 
them are of any mark. They speak very highly, however, of 
Soubaroff*! the new Minister of Education, 

I come now to Loris Melikoff.4@ He is Armenian, 
subtle, insinuating, and devoid of all pretension. He is brave 
and has been a successful soldier, One day after some en- 
gagement he visited a Regiment under fire and called for a 
chair. Its Colonel besought him to have more care for his 
own safety, but he took no notice and after some time arose 
and walked with greatest deliberation from one end of the 
line to the other, after which he thanked the Colonel for his 
solicitude, and added "if I had taken your advice you would 
have called me that damn'd Armenian coward." His advent 
to power was principally promoted by the Cesarevitch. He 
is liberating hundreds of persons from arbitrary imprison- 
mentand the surveillance of the police. He works very quiet- 
ly, but though his action is scarcely perceptible, Society has 
undoubtedly breathed more freely since his accession to of- 
fice. Walouieff is supposed to be his enemy,‘? and there 
can be no doubt that all old hands are jealous of him, It is 
further to be remembered that there is no solidarity among 
the Ministers of the Crown. They are as independent of, and 
as frequently hostile to each other as the English Secretaries 
in the time of the Georges. 

Within the Palace things are going on pretty much as 
usual. The Empress clings to life,44 and on Easter was 
kissed three times by twenty of her Maids of honour, but she 
may die at any moment, "Le grand demoiselle" 4° goes to 
the palace every day, and her children run about the passages 
and peep through the doors while the State dinners are going 
on. In the event of the Empress' death, a morganatic mar- 
riage is possible,46 

Of the Cesarevitch*? and the Grand Dukes I know very 
little. They admit no foreigners to their intimacy, and it 
was thought a great honour that I and my wife were asked to 
dinner by Vladimir.48 The Cesarevna*? hates the Germans, 
and was so rude to the German officers who came here on 
the Emperor's birth day [sic], that the German Ambassador 
would not allow his wife to call on-her at Easter>° This is 
between ourselves, ’ 

Schouvaloff>! is completely laid on the shelf, The 
Cesarevitch dislikes him, and the Emperor left him out of a 
great dinner to which he had almost a right to be invited, 
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though he dined afterwards at the palace when I dined there, 

Ignatieff52 is at St. Petersburgh, but one does not 
hear anything of him, 

One of the ablest public men they possess is with you 
in London, Lobanoff, 53 

Nihilism is too large a subject for me to deal with in 
this letter, but they are so alarmed by it at home as to make 
them very anxious to avoid getting intotrouble abroad. Though 
Nihilism is widespread and though there is a large amount of 
discontent with the Government of all classes, I do not think 
there is a revolution at the back of either.°4 The army is 
too strong, and the intelligent classes feel that the country is 
not ripe for an advanced liberal programme, or that any ef- 
fectual reform must come from above, but they are very well 
content that the Emperor and his parasites should be well 
frightened by the Nihilists into some concessions, Corruption 
is universal, and some of the Grand Dukes, especially 
Nicholas5> are supposed to have pilfered as shamelessly as 
anybody. 

There is no present hope for free trade, The Minister 
of Finance,56 who is a theoretical free [trade] man, tells 
me that he will be very well content if he can escape raising 
the duties and a free trade propaganda that was established a 
few years ago with the view of influencing public opinion has 
abandoned the task in despair, 57 

There is some talk of a new loan. Money is wanted 
for railway purposes, but Greig5® will manage to keep his 
secret to the last. 

In regard to European politics my impression is that 
Russia has made up its mind to accept the Treaty of Berlin: 
that it has no desire to promote further disturbance, and that 
it would be very glad to wind up as quickly as possible all the 
outstanding questions connected with that settlement, The ir- 
ritation caused by the cancellation of the Treaty of San Stefano 
has calmed down, and the inability of the Turks to occupy the 
Balkans has taken the sting out of their principal mortifica- 
tion. 59 The Panslavist committees at Moscow will no doubt 
continue their propaganda in Macedonia, but I do not believe 
they are receiving any active encouragement from the Gov- 
ernment.60 Layard61 warned us of a project for a secret 
treaty between Russia and Turkey, but I have seen no signs of 
it here, 

The scare started by Bismarck as to the sudden ac- 
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cumulation of Russian forces along the Austrian and Prus- 
sian frontiers was a myth.63 They are undoubtedly very 
strong in this part of the world, especially in cavalry, but 
this has been the case for the last seven or eight years, and 
no further concentration of troops has taken place. In the 
event of war with Prussia, Russia's only chance of ultimate 
success, in General Chanzy's 64 opinion, would be to retreat 
at once behind the marshes of Minsk, ® 

With regard to Central Asia, The Russians are of 
course determined to avenge their defeat of last year, and 
to re-establish their prestige by the chastisement of the 
Tekkes.°© Originally the expedition was projected ona very 
extensive scale, and two columns were to converge upon the 
enemy from the Caspian and Samarcand, but the advance 
from the north has been abandoned, and I think they now de- 
sire to minimize the extent of their operations. They will 
take care to make certain of giving the Turcomans a good 
thrashing,®’ but I do not think they contemplate at present 
advancing on Merv.®8 Skobeleff®9 has gone to settle the plan 
of the campaign, It is supposed that there is a great deal of 
jealousy between him and the Grand Duke Michel’° who com- 
mands in the Caucasus, and that he insists upon being left 
independent both of him and of Kaufmann,’1 

Undoubtedly the future policy of Russia in Central 
Asia will greatly depend upon what we now say to them, They 
are and have been for some time past most anxious to enter 
into explanations and to come to an understanding with us. ” 
If the result is satisfactory they will be [disposed] to allow 
matters to settle down as quietly as possible in that part of 
the world. The Chinese are causing them great uneasiness’? 
and many other causes counsel prudence. Nevertheless it is 
evident from the way the government is conducted that how- 
ever able it may be to enter into such an agreement, as a 
collateral security, it would be impossible to depend upon it 
for the ultimate safety of our North West frontier,’* Not that 
I think the Emperor or the Russian government are more un- 
trustworthy than other people, [but] the Executive is so 
slack, there is [great] want of unity and continuity of pur- 
pose inthe Government, the tendency of the Emperor's agents 
and Pro-consuls to ''try it on" is so innate,’> while the ag— 
gressive instinct of the nation is so constant a quantity that 
unless we are strong in our own might, no paper barrier will 
protect us. Of invasion there can be no danger, but an 
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Asiatic base will be prepared from which to annoy us in the 
event of the two countries coming into collision in Europe, 7® 

In conclusionI need hardly say that the advent to power 
of Her Majesty's present Ministers has been hailed with the 
greatest satisfaction by the Emperor and by public opinion 
in Russia, and that the event is believed to portend the re- 
establishment of the most cordial relations between the two 
countries,77 

Believe me, my dear Lord Granville, 


Yours very sincerely, 
s / Dufferin 


P.S. There is one other man of importance I have not men- 
tioned, namely Mr. Abarza [sic].78 Though he is not come 
prominently before the public, his influence and ability are 
considerable, 


IFrederick Temple Hamilton Temple-Blackwood (1826-1902), 
first Marquess of Dufferin and Ava. On the life and career of Lord Duf- 
ferin, see Sir Alfred Lyall, The Life of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava 
(London, 1905), 2 vols; Harold Nicolson, Helen's Tower (London, 1938), 


2R.W. Seton-Watson, Sritain in Burope, 1789-1914 (Cambridge, 
1955), 540-45 ff; C. G. Thompson, Publte Opinion and Lord Beaconsfield, 
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W.T.Stead,ed., The M. P. for Russia. Reminiscences and Correspondence 
of Madame Olga Novtkoff (London, 1909), Il, 14; Seton-Watson, Britain in 
EBurope, 544; Philip Magnus, Gladstone: A Biography (London, 1954), 
252, 254, 262, 264, 

4Medlicott, 212, 226, 383, 391-92, 343; Seton-Watson. Fritain 
in Europe, 556; Lyall, I, 288, 293-94; Nicolson, 165. 

SLyall, I, 288. 

6Medlicott, 209-10. 

TNicolson, 164—65. 


8rpid., 164; Lyall, I, 289; Lord Hardinge, Old Diplomacy. The 
Reminiscences of Lord Hardtnge of Penshurst (London, 1947), 13. 

Whe Times (February 23, 1879). See also Medlicott, 212n; 
Lyall, I, 288. After the victory of the Liberals in the Midlothian cam- 
paign of March, 1880, Gladstone pointedly failed to reward Dufferin for 
services to party with the viceroyalty of India (which he finally gained in 
1884), Stung by such treatment, Dufferin complained that after seven 
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years in Canada and one year in Russia, "keeping the peace between our 
Foreign Office and the Emperor, [he] might have deserved a better re- 
ward than a further term of exile in an Arctic climate, " Nicolson, 167; 
Lyall, I, 313. 

10; yall, I, 293; Medlicott, 226. 

11Nicolson, 169, 

a ee , 

‘ ' Major General Sir Leopold V. Swaine, Camp and Chancery in a 
oldter 8 Life (London, 1926), 103. Swaine served as military attaché 
in the British embassy, See also Lyall, I, 297; Medlicott, 226. 

13Qn the stormy interview between Lord Loftus and Prince 
Gorchakov not long before Dufferin's arrival, see Swaine, 90, 93-95. 

14nNicolson, 169, 

15Medlicott, 212; Nicolson, 169-170; Lyall, I, 295. 

16Lyall, I, 295-296, 

17Medlicott, 228-29. 

18Cf, Swaine, 103-04, 

19Lord Dufferin to Lord Salisbury, March 9, 1879, F. 0. 65/1042, 
Public Records Office. Hereafter cited as PRO. 

20Medlicott, 236, 239-40. Shuvalov finally fell prey to the jealousy 
of Gorchakov and the hatred of Slavophils and Panslavs at the Imperial 
Court due to his role in the Congress of Berlin. Cf. Seton-Watson, 
Britain in Europe, 556. 

2lLyall, I, 297; Medlicott, 235-52 ff, 377. 

22Nicolson, 169-70. 

23 pid., 170; Lyall, I, 308, What made Dufferin's position even 
more difficult was his party's vehement attack on the Tory Government's 
actions in Central Asia. Seton-Watson, Britain in Europe, 544. 

241 yall, I, 308-09. 

25rpid., 318. 

26rp4a., 312-13; Lord Granville to Dufferin, May 24, 1880. Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, The Life of Lord Granville (London, 1905), Il, 416. 

27Thus Granville wrote: "It is a great pleasure getting your 
interesting and amusing letters...'' Granville to Dufferin, May 24, 1880. 
Fitzmaurice, Il, 416. See also Lord Odo Russell, ambassador to Ber- 
lin, on Dufferin's "interesting'' accounts of Russia. Lord Odo Russell 
to Granville, September 11, 1880. Paul Knaplund, ed. Letters from the 
Berlin Embassy. Selections from the Private Correspondence of British 
kepresentatives at Berlin and Foretgn Secretary Lord Granville, 1871-1874, 
1880-1885. Annual Report of the American Historical Association for... 
1942 (Washington, D.C., 1942), Il, 158. 

28.From what I hear," wrote Granville, "your position at St. 
Petersburg is excellent, I shall be curious to know whether it is made 
better or worse by a hostile Cabinet having lost power in England..." 
Granville to Dufferin, May 24, 1880, Fitzmaurice, II, 416, 


291 yall, I, 297. 


30Granville to Dufferin, May 24, 1880, Fitzmaurice, II, 416, 
See also R. W. Seton-Watson, ed. "Unprinted Documents. Mr. Glad- 
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stone, Lord Granville and Russia,'"' Slavonic: Review, IX (1930), 209- 
12 ff; Seton-Watson, Britain in Burope, 556-57. 

3lyyall, I, 327. 

32Nicolson, 170. Dufferin later served as ambassador to Turkey 


(1881-1884), viceroy of India (1884-1888), ambassador to Italy (1889- 
1891), and ambassador to France (1891-1896). 


33Granville Papers, PRO 30/29. 


34Charles Stuart Aubrey, third Baron of Tenterden (1834-1882), 
served as permanent undersecretary of the Foreign Office from 1873 un- 
til his death on September 22, 1882. His papers are available in the De- 
partment of Manuscripts, The British Museum. 


35 Alexander II (1855-1881). Cf. S.S, Tatischev, Imperator Alek- 
sandr II, ego shizn i tsarstvovanie(St. Petersburg, 1903), 2 vols; Ste- 
phen Graham, Tsar of Freedom: The Life and Reign of Alexander II (New 
Haven, 1935), Chap. 17. 


36Prince Alexander Gorchakov (1798-1883) served as Imperial 
Chancellor and minister of foreign affairs during the years 1856-1882. 
For reasons of health, dissatisfaction with his role at the Congress of 
Berlin, and the Emperor's rapprochement with Germany and the Prince's 
bitter enemy, Bismarck, Gorchakov eclipsed into semi-retirement in 
Spring, 1879. Nevertheless, he clung jealously to his post as titular 
head of the Foreign Office until April, 1882. Cf. B. H. Sumner, fussia 
and the Balkans, 1870-1880 (Oxford, 1937), 560. See also Colonel Fred- 
erick Wellesley, Recollections of a Soldier Diplomat (London, n.d. ), 134. 


37Nikolai Karlovich de Giers (1820-1895) served as minister of 
foreign affairs from 1882 to 1894, Circumspect, unambitious, and of 
average ability, Giers pursued a cautious policy designed to restrain the 
aggressive Penslavs and army expansionists in order to avoid a war 
which he feared might lead to the downfall of his Romanov master, Al- 
though devoted to close and friendly relations with Germany, he did not 
hesitate to promote an alliance with France as a move tothe best interests 
of Russia. Cf. A. von Erdmann, Nikolaj Karlovié Giers, russischer Aus- 
senninister, 1882-1895 — Eine politische Biographte (Tilsit, 1935), pas- 
sim; Sumner, 572-73. 


38Count Dmitri Miliutin (1816-1912), beganhis careeras assistant 
minister of war in 1858 and servedas minister of warfrom 1861 to 1881. 
He was an exceedingly able and progressive minister who enjoyed the 
complete confidence of Alexander II and was responsible for a thorough 
and determined reorganization of the Imperial army. As an enemy of the 
Panslav coterie at the Imperial Court, Miliutin opposed the involvement 
of Russia in the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878 and in 1879 joined 
Giers, P, A. Saburov, and Prince Lobanov-Rostovsky in pressing for 
closer ties with Germany, See Charles and Barbara Jelavich, eds, 
"Documents: Bismarck's Proposal for the Revival of the Dreikaiserbund 
in October 1878," Journal of Modern History, XIX (1957), 99n. 


39 Miliutin actually ridiculed the aspirations of the Panslavs in 
the Balkans, but recognized the value of encouraging Balkan Slav national- 
ism as a counter-weight against Austria-Hungary and Germany in the 
Balkan peninsula. Above all, he did not desire the Straits to pass into 
the hands of any great power save Russia. Cf. Sumner, 572, 574, 
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40Count Petr Alexandrovich Valuev (1814-1890) was minister of 
interior from 1861 until forced to resign in 1868 as a result of the attacks 
of Katkov who had condemned Valuev's "liberalism" and conciliatory at- 
titude toward the Poles. Valuev's opposition to the Russo-Turkish War 
and subsequent support of a policy of concessions to liberalism caused 
his downfall during the reign of Alexander III, There was some question 
as to the depth and sincerity of Valuev's "liberal" tendencies as a result 
of his high-handed censorship of the press during his tenure in the 
ministry of interior and his opposition to the principle of class equality. 
Cf, Alexander Kornilov, Modern Russian History (New York, 1943), I, 
74-75, 97, 104, 113, 115, 146, 164, 183-87, 240. See also V. Ia. Iakovlev- 
Bogucharsky and P, E. Shchegolev, eds. Count P. A. Valuev, Dnevnik, 
1877-1884 (Petrograd, 1919), passim; Graham, 117-19. 

4lCount Andrei A. Saburov (1838-9), an official known for his 
liberal views, succeeded the notorious reactionary, Count Dmitri Tolstoi, 
as minister of education in April, 1880. Cf. Korniiov, I, 74-75. 


42¢ ount Mikhail Loris -Melikov (1825-1888). After the Emperor's 
close escape from assassination on February 5/18, 1880 and the wave 
of terrorism that followed this act, he appointed General Loris-Melikov 
to head a so-called Supreme Commission with full powers to suppress 
all revolutionary activity and terrorism and charged the Commission 
with finding ways to remove the causes of unrest. Loris-Melikov im- 
mediately liquidated the notorious Third Section and transferred its func- 
tions to the ministry of interior. As virtual dictator of Russia, he was 
sympathetic to the demands of the middle class for reform of the tax 
system and peasant affairs and inaugurated what was euphemistically 
known as the "dictatorship of the heart,"’ During the first six months of 
his tenure as head of the Commission, his work showed such progress 
that he was able to recommend the abolition of that body. He also formu- 
lated plans for the creation of a representative council to aid the Emperor 
in legislative matters, After the murder of Alexander II on March 1, 
1881 and Alexander III's rejection of his project for the liberalization of 
the regime, Loris-Melikov, Miliutin, and the minister of finance, Abaza, 
resigned, Cf, Graham, 256, 291, 298-99, 302-12ff, 

43at the same time that Loris-Melikov was gaining notice as 
governor-generalfor his success in winning public support for the regime, 
Valuev, supported by the Grand Duke Constantine, revived a plan that he 
had espoused in 1863 and which he now hoped would gain for the Emperor 
the confidence of his subjects by conceding limited popular participation 
in governmental affairs, While Valuev's project was being discussed 
with other plans, an attempt was made on the life of the Emperor (Feb- 
ruary 5, 1880) which, in part, caused him to accept the proposal of the 
Tsarevich as opposed to Valuev's scheme. In accordance with the 
Tsarevich's plan, the Supreme Commission was created with Loris- 
Melikov as its director and, not long after, he advanced his "constitu- 
tional'"' project which was based on Valuev's project! Cf. Kornilov, II, 
240-41; Michael T. Florinsky, Russia: A History and Interpretation(New 
York, 1953), Il, 1083n. 

44empress Maria Alexandrovna (1824-1880), died of tuberculosis 
on June 6, 1880. Cf. Graham, 68, 293, 300. 
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45 Princess Ekaterina Mikhailovna Yurevski née Dolgouruki (1846- 
1922), became the mistress of Alexander II in 1864 and gave him four 
children. See M. Paléologue's rather unsatisfactory study, Aleksandr II 
i Xniaginia Yurevskaia (Petrograd, 1924); Graham, 70-71, 150-51, 239- 
40, 253, 293-294, 303-06. 

46 Alexander II concluded a morganatic marriage with the Princess 
Yurevski on July 18, 1880. Graham, 301-02, 

47Later Alexander III (1845-1894). 


48The Grand Duke Vladmir Alexandrovich (1847-1909), one of 
Alexander II's six sons, 


49 Princess Sophie Frederica Dagmar of Denmark (1847-1928), 
later known as the Empress Maria Fedorovna, married the Tsarevich 
on October 28, 1866. 


50The Tsarevna shared her husband's resentment against Ger- 
many and especially Bismarck for humbling Russia by depriving it of the 
fruits of its victory in the Russo-Turkish War at the Congress of Berlin, 
Like the Tsarevich, she was profoundly influenced by the Panslavs and 
the Slavophile nationalists ‘and angered by the recent Austro-German 
alliance, The Tsarevna may also have been incensed by Bismarck's re- 
fusal to consider Alexander II's earlier request that Germany cede North 
Schleswig to Denmark. Cf. Bismarck to William I, August 24, 1879, 
Johannes Lepsius, et al, eds. Die Grosse Politik der Europaischen Kabi- 
nette,1871-1914: Sammlung der Diplomatischen Akten des Auswartigen Amtes 
(Berlin, 1922-27), Ill, No. 447, 16-20ff, 


5lcount Petr Shuvalov (1827-1899), Russian ambassador in Lon- 
don, 1874-1879, With Gorchakov, he was one of the two principal pleni- 
potentiaries at the Congress of Berlin and carried the burden of the nego- 
tiations because of the feebleness of the aged chancellor, The unpopu- 
larity of the Treaty of Berlin in Russia and Gorchakov's attempt to shift 
the blame on Shuvalov for the Russian defeat at the Congress, alienated 
the Emperor and ruined the czreer of Shuvalov. He left the embassy in 
London on extended leave in May, 1879 and never returned to his post. 
Cf. Lord Odo Russell (Ampthill) to Lord Granville, Private, September 
9, 1882, Knaplund, 273; Norman Rich and M. H. Fisher, eds. and trans. 
The Holstein Papers. Vol. I. Memoirs and Political Observations (Cam- 
bridge, 1955), 122; Graham, Chap. 14, 


52Nikolai Pavlovich Ignatiev (1832-1908) served conspicuously as 
Russian minister at Constantinople from 1864 to 1877 and succeeded 
Loris-Melikov as minister of interior and served in this post from 1881 
to 1882, He had achieved an international reputation as a notorious in- 
triguer and Panslavist. As such, and in his capacity of political advisor 
to the commander-in-chief of the Russian armies in the Balkans during 
the Russo-Turkish War, he had drawn up the Treaty of San Stefano. He 
was the unrelenting foe of Gorchakov and Shuvalov and worked ceaselessly 
to undermine their influence until his voluntary retirement in late May, 
1878, As minister of interior, Ignatiev continued in that post until he fell 
out with his sponsor, Pobedonostsev, because of his plan to unite the 
crown and the people through an elective advisory assembly and was 
forced to resign in May, 1882, Cf. Graham, Chap. 14, 
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53Prince Alexis Borisovich Lobanov -Rostovski (1824-1896), served 
as Russian ambassador at Constantinople (1878-1879), the Court of St. 
James (1879-1882), and the Hofburg (1882-1895), before his appointment 
as minister of foreign affairs (1895-1896). 


540On the substantial accuracy of Dufferin's opinion, see Sumner, 
576. 


55The Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolaievich (1831-1891), the eldest of 
the Emperor's three brothers, commanded the Russian forces in the 
Balkans during the late Russo-Turkish conflict and was an outspoken 
Anglophobe. Cf. Graham, 241-53 ff; Wellesley, 131-32. 


56s, A. Greig (1827-1887) was minister of finance from 1878 to 
1880 and reputed to be very fond of the English. Cf, Wellesley, 127. 


57In the face of the clamor of industrialists for greater protec- 
tion, iron and pig iron were removed fromthe "free" list and tariff rates 
on metal products were increased in June, 1880. Then, in the following 
December, all tariff rates were raised ten percent and Russia reverted 
to a policy of protection. Cf. Florinsky, Il, 940. 

58See fn. 56. 

59 The abrogation of the Treaty of San Stefano by the Treaty of 
Berlin was interpreted by the literate public, the bureaucracy, and 
especially the Panslavs and Slavophile nationalists as a bitter defeat for 
Russia. For a time, the Emperor shared this resentment and tacitly 
approved press attacks against Bismarck as the architect of the Treaty 
of Berlin, but by September, 1879 his belligerent attitude toward Germany 
was softened by a reconciliation with his uncle, William I. Alexander 
II's abandonment of the anti-German campaign can also be attributed to 
the advice of Miliutin, Saburov, and Giers who considered Britain rather 
than Germany as the most dangerous enemy of Russia and, therefore, 
favored close ties with the German Empire. Thus, in November, 1879 
the Emperor welcomed Bismarck's proposalfor a Russo-German alliance 
coupled with a revival of the Dretkatserbund and approved negotiations 
which culminated, after his death, in a secret pact between the German, 
Austrian, and Russian empires on June 18, 1881, Cf. Florinsky, I, 
1024-27. 

60The conclusion of the second Dretkatserbund in 1881 signalled 
Russian abandonment (for the moment) of the Panslavs' ambitions in the 
Balkans. Cf, S. Skazkin, Konets avstro-russkago-ger skago soiusza (Mos- 
cow, 1928), 207-12; Sumner, 565, 567, 578, 


6lsir Austen Henry Layard (1817-1894), English archaeologist 
and Russophobe diplomat who served as ambassador at Constantinople, 
1877-1880, 

62 after the Congress of Berlin, the Russians were anxious to 
conclude a treaty of peace with the Porte which would permit a speedy 
withdrawal of Russian troops from Turkish soil. Unfortunately, the 
Turkish government delayed the conclusion of the peace due to, in part, 
the machinations of Layard who saw in every conciliatory move on the 
part of Russia a plot to woo the Porte away from Britain, Cf, Florinsky, 
II, 1022-23. 
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63Alexander II's impetuous outburst and thinly veiled threat a- 
gainst the German government in mid-August, 1879 and the attacks of 
the Russian press on Bismarck caused the latter to become very dis-~ 
trustful of Russia and excited his fears of a Franco-Russian combination 
or preventive war against the Second Reich. See Lord Dufferin's account 
of his conversation with Bismarck in Dufferin to Lord Salisbury, Private, 
December 18, 1879. Smith Papers, PRO 364/1; also the same letter in 
the Salisbury Papers, Private F. O. Correspondence, Vol. 28. Balliol 
College, Oxford; Lyall, I, 303-06. 

64General Antoine Eugene Alfred Chanzy (1823-1883), French 
ambassador in St. Petersburg, 1880-1881. 


65The Pripet Marshes. 


66The Russian attempt to seize the Tekke Turcoman stronghold 
at Darjil Teppe in December, 1879 was a disastrous failure which pro- 
voked a general uprising among the Tekkes and threatened to seriously 
compromise the Russian position in Central Asia, Onan excellent sum- 
mary and interpretation of the character of Russian expansion in Central 
Asia from 1870 to 1880, see Sumner, 35-56 and the reports of the Gov- 
ernment of India to the British Foreign Office in the Foreign Office files 
on deposit in the Public Records Office. These intelligence reports were 
regularly passed on to the embassy in Russia and can therefore be found 
in the Foreign Office files dealing with Russia in the Public Records Of- 
fice, 


67During the following seven months in 1880, a Russian force of 
8,000 under General Skobelev advanced upon Geok Teppe, the center of 
Tekke power, which fell after a stout defence on January 24, 1881. This 
event was followed by the rapid pacification and annexation of the entire 
Turcoman region. 

68Dufferin was correct in his assumption. Merv was not annexed 
by the Russians until 1884, 


69General Mikhail Dmitrievich Skobelev (1841-1882) was dis- 
patched to Turkestan in 1869 and took part in the expedition to Khiva in 
1873, He was responsible for the conquest of Khokand in the campaign 
of 1875-1876 and for a time governed it as the province of Ferghana, 
Following distinguished service in the Russo-Turkish War, he led the ex- 
pedition in Central Asia in 1881 which resulted in the conquest of Turkestan 
and, upon his return, was appointed governor of Minsk. He was then the 
darling of the Panslavs and had created something of an international in- 
cident by his Germanophobe utterances in Paris and Warsaw. For this 
outburst, he was reprimanded and disciplined by the Emperor. On the 
career of Skobelev, see the uncritical biographies of Mme. Juliette Adam, 
Le Général Skobeleff (Paris, 1886); and Olga Aleksieevna Novikova, 
Skobeleff and the Slavonic Cause (London, 1883), Concerning Skobelev 
in Central Asia, see J. A. MacGahan, Campaigning on the Oxus, and the 
Fall of Khiva (NewYork, 1874), passim, and Archibald Forbes' colorful 
description of Skobelev in Souvenirs of some Continents (London, 1885), 
Chap. l. 

70 The Grand Duke Mikhail Nikolaievich (1832-1909), third brother 
of the Emperor. As viceroy of the Caucasus (1863-1881), he was the 
bitter rival of both General Kaufmann and Skobelev. 
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7lGeneral Konstantin von Kaufmann (1818-1883), the able and 
brutal governor -general of Turkestan who between 1867 and 1882 succeeded 
in pacifying the region under his command and frightening the British 
in India with his aggressiveness, 

72See letters of Lord Granville to Prince Lobanov, February 27, 
1880; Giers to Lobanov, April 30, 1880; Lobanov to Granville (Personal), 
May 7, 1880. Seton-Watson, "Unprinted Documents. Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Granville and Russia,'"' Slavonic Review, IX (1930), 209-12ff. 


73When the Chinese government refused to ratify the Treaty of 
Livadia (1879), which had ceded to Russia a region in Central Asia con- 
taining vital passes through the Tien Shan mountains, Russo-Chinese re- 
lations reached the breaking point. "Chinese" Gordon was summonéd by 
the Peking government to assist in preparing China's army for war with 
Russia, but he persuaded the Imperial officials to seek a settlement with 
Russia. Thus, in August, 1881, a compromise was arranged in the 
Treaty of St. Petersburg by which the Russians agreed to return part of 
Kuldja province to China and was satisfied with an indemnity and special 
trade concessions in Chinese Turkestan, Mongolia, and the Chinese Em- 
pire. General C. G. Gordon to Mme, Olga Novikov, November 2, 1880. 
Stead Papers; Lord Elton, General Gordon (London, 1954), 280-85; Flo- 
rinsky, I, 978-79. 

74Dufferin's attitude reflected the English distrust of any Russian 
assurances concerning their activities in Central Asia, It was difficult 
for even English Liberals to forget Russia's flagrant violation of a pledge 
not to occupy Khiva almost immediately after the assurance was given to 
the Gladstone Government in 1873. 

75Thus Florinsky ably assesses that the Imperial government's 
policy inCentral Asia was "hesitant and contradictory" and that Alexander 
II "swayed uneasily from drastic measures against his impetuous pro- 
consuls to whole-hearted approval of annexations carried out, at times, 
in contravention of his own orders" and pledges to Britain. In general, 
the rivalry between the commanders in Central Asia for promotions and 
rewards accelerated the Russian advance in Central Asia because, as 
Florinsky points out, "as often as not local commanders forced the hand 
of the imperial government by confronting it with a fatt accompli....” 
Florinsky, Il, 983-84, Similarly, a prominent Russian official told Duf- 
ferin "that there is no saying where a general once started in Central 
Asia, would be content to stop...'' Lyall, I, 317. 

76An obvious reference to Skobelev's well-publicized plan for an 
invasion of India from Ferghana in the event of an Anglo-Russian conflict. 
Cf, Florinsky, II, 986, 

7c, letters and dispatches in Seton-Watson, "Unprinted Docu- 
ments. ‘Mr, Gladstone, Lord Granville and Russia," Slavontc Review, 
IX (1930), 209-12ff. Three months after this letter to Granville, Lord 
Dufferin wrote him: "I really believe that if the late [Beaconsfield] Gov- 
ernment had remained in office another year, we should have been in 
dispute if not at war with all the world. There is a fine bit of party spirit 
for you, but I thoroughly believe it...'' Dufferin to Granville, August 17, 
1880, Fitzmaurice, II, 194. 

78 alexander A. Abaza (1821-1895) succeeded Greig as minister 
of finance and served in that post from 1880 to 1881. He was:a partisan 
of Loris-Melikov's project for reform and resigned with the latter when 
Alexander III shelved the plan, 








HAROLD S. SNELLGROVE 


Medieval Hospital Administration 
French Leprosary Masters 


Y THE THIRTEENTH century leprosy was widespread 

in France. By his will, dated June, 1225, Louis VIII 
left one hundred sous to each of the two thousand leprosaries 
in his kingdom.! Considering those provinces not controlled 
by the crown at that time, there were probably four thousand 
leper houses in the territory comprising modern France. 

It is impossible to fix the date of foundation of medie- 
val French leprosaries, Often the statutes of the houses in- 
dicate that previous rules existed but give no hint as to the 
date of foundation. Thus one must be satisfied with the epoch 
during which the rules were promulgated. In this study, the 
statutes of two of the leper houses date from the twelfth cen- 
tury; six, from the thirteenth; and five, from the fourteenth. 
All except one of these were of ecciesiastical foundation, 

Generally speaking, the bishop had charge of hospital 
establishments in his diocese. At first no one disputed this 
prerogative,? but by the fourteenth century the claim of the 
royal almoner to jurisdiction over hospitals and leprosaries 
of royal foundation threatened the immemorial rights of the 
bishop. The struggle was a long one and lasted down to the 
sixteenth century. In the course of this altercation, civil 
power definitely insinuated itself into the supervision of hos- 
pital administration.* No doubt this problem had been some- 
what resolved by the time towns began to found leprosaries 
and look after their administration. > 

Medieval French leprosaries were under the immediate 
supervision of a master who was nominated by the ecclesias- 
tic, the lord, or the municipal magistrates within whose 
jurisdiction the house lay® or who was elected by the inmates 
of the house.” This official was called by various titles: 
provost, master, governor, provisor, and prior.® His term 
of office was either for a year or for an unfixed period. 9 

At Brives, in 1259, the sick were expected to choose 
one of their number as master, because it was felt that such 
a person would better understand the infirmity of others. If, 
however, a suitable one could not be found in the group, the 
lepers could choose an outsider. When elected, the master 
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had to present himself to the bishop of Aunis, if he were 
present, or to another, if he were not. He not only promised 
obedience to the bishop but also agreed to look after the wel- 
fare of the house. The sick brothers were warned against 
electing an excommunicate, one under the interdict, or one 
suspected of dishonesty. Neither by prayer, favor, or hatred 
should the congregation be moved to elect or repel anyone, 
Indeed, with God as their witness, they were expected to 
choose the one whom they considered the most suitable° 

Once elected the master had to take an oath before 
the assembled lepers and donees: 


I, such and such, having assumed the mastership of 
the infirm at Brives, do promise to God and to all of 
you brothers and donees that, according to my good 
conscience, I shall guard this house and your persons 
and those of the other brothers and donees under me 
or who will be under me in the future and administer 
the goods of the house as well as I know how and can, 
I shall not dissipate the goods of the said house or 
alienate without your consent the immoveable goods 
whithersoever I hold title in perpetuity. I shall not 
enter into any agreement concerning the admission of 
anyone either through me or through another, I shall 
not cast out a brother without just cause, shown to the 
Lord Bishop of Aunis beforehand without having re- 
ceived his advice and assent. I shall render a faith- 
ful account of the house at the individual chapter meet- 
ings. And I shall carry out all of these things with 
good faith. These things I swear on the holy scrip- 
tures which I touch with my hand,11 


At Pontoise there weretwobrothers who were priests. 
One of them acted as master and was called master, The 
other served as priest and had cure of souls. Both priests 
could perform divine office in the chapel of the house during 
the day and night. The selection of the two priests was vested 
in the bishop of Paris and his successors. The statutes indi- 
cate that if the master's position should fall vacant, an able 
successor should be chosen, 2@ The bishops of Paris also 
placed all spiritualand temporal administration of the lepro- 
sary of Saint Lazarus at Paris in the hands of a priest, a man 
of honest and praiseworthy life. This priest, called prior, 
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supervised the goods and persons of the house for as long as 
he conducted himself properly. 13 

Leprosary masters wore the religious habit. At 
Chartres, the prior was required to wear a black cap and 
closed red robes. In addition, he wore sandals, and no other 
shoes.14 At Paris, it was also the custom for the prior to 
wear the religious habit.1> 

The duties of a leprosary master were varied and 
interesting. One of the most important duties had to do with 
summoning chapter meetings. At Brives, the master was 
required to hold such a meeting on the day before the Nativity 
of St. John the Baptist.16 At Chartres, the meetings were 
held more frequently. Once a week the prior gathered together 
the inmates of the establishment. One meeting was held for 
the clerks; another, for the lepers; and still another, for the 
women, As much business as possible was accomplished in 
one day. That left unfinished had to be completed on the fol- 
lowing day.17 At Noyon, the master evidently had trouble 
with certain individuals who were assuming authority which 
did not belong to them, for the statutes forbade the calling of 
a meeting of the sick without leave of the master. Anyone 
who disobeyed this rule was expelled from the house for a 
year and a day, 18 

Leprosary regulations required the master to famil- 
iarize the members of the house withthe statutes. At Chartres 
the rules were read once a month in the chapter meetings, or 
more often if it seemed expedient.19 The patrons of Lille, 
however, suggested that the rules be posted on the arrival of 
a new master or a new brother or sister, 29 

No doubt a very tedious task which confronted the mas- 
ter was the supervision of the bookkeeping and the inventory 
of the property of the house, At the yearly general chapter 
meeting at Brives, an overall financial report for the year 
was rendered. Three other times during the year, the mas- 
ter reported on the receipts and expenses of the establish- 
ment, Of the yearly report, the master retained one copy 
and the chaplain the other, At the next yearly meeting, both 
copies were exhibited and read publicly.22 At Pontoise, the 
master had to submit an account of the expenses of the house 
four times a year — March, June, September, and Decem- 
ber.22 No doubt in addition to reports to members of the 
house, the master at Chartres was required to compute the 
expenses and receipts of the leprosary and render an account 
to the burgesses of the city.?3 
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That the master was responsible for the property of 
the house is indicated by the fact that at Pontoise he or one 
appointed by him had tomake an inventory of the leprosary. 24 
And at Brives, when priests received their sacerdotal vest- 
ments, the sacred vessels, books, and ornaments, the master 
required them to sign a statement concerning the number and 
quality of what they received, 25 

The master naturally had charge of discipline. The 
statutes of Chartres gave the prior authority to carry out all 
disciplinary measures in the name of the founders, If, how- 
ever, the prior found it necessary, he could "dispense with 
what seemed dispensable,'' except those things specifically 
indicated. If the prior were absent or sick, the subprior 
carried out all punishments except those which it would not 
be good for the housefor him to accomplish. Anyone refusing 
to obey the prior lost his food and clothing for as long as he 
remained obstinate.2® The statutes of Amiens required that 
the sick obey the master inboth spiritualand temporal things. 
Those who transgressed the commands of the master and 
brothers lost their pittance and were put on bread and water 
for five days; a second time, ten days; a third, twenty days. 
Those who were guilty of a fourth offense were expelled from 
the house. 27 

The statutes of Noyon suggested that the master treat 
gently the obedient and harshly and quickly the rebellious, 
according tothe case.28 At Brives, if a brother or donee felt 
that the master had punished him without reason, he could 
defend himself, If the defense were successful, the master, 
with the advice of the brothers, was required tomake amends. 
Otherwise, such a situation would place the benefactors of 
house in a bad light. 29 At Amiens, he who complained out- 
side the house and left his master and brothers to complain 
elsewhere was expelled from the house for a year, On his 
return he had to do forty days' penance30 

The master of the leprosary had complete control 
over the going and coming of the members of the house, At 
Chartres, no one could leave the building without permission 
from the prior or his deputy.32 At Noyon, if a leper did so, 
he lost his wine for three days.?* Chateaudun also provided 
punishment for anyone who left the building without permis- 
sion of the master but did not specify the type.33 At Amiens, 
even the menials had to have the master's permission before 
going to the city. 34 
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Other rules concerning leprosary masters are inter- 
esting. At Chartres, the prior was required to visit the sick 
men and women every two weeks,?> In addition, he had to 
see to it that the doors were shut at night at an appropriate 
hour and receive the keys of the doors and guard them dili- 
gently.36 At Paris, the master was given authority to hire 
women to care for the sick and pay them from the resources 
of the house.3”? Chateaudun allowed the master to have in his 
own cellar two casks of the best wine of the house for the 
purpose of entertaining healthy travelers,?8 At Paris, the 
prior, brothers, priests, clerks, and laymen had to eat in 
the same house; and the food had to be taken from the com- 
mon stores of the house.39 The patrons of Meauxforbade the 
masters to give anything away or to sell anything belonging 
to the brothers without the consent of all.4° And at Noyon, 
masters, brothers, and sisters were forbidden to play such 
games as dice or tables, 41 

Apparently masters fromtimetotime were admonish- 
ed for certain actions. At Chateaudun, the master had not 
been receiving transient lepers for the night as had been the 
custom. Thus Innocent III ordered that such lepers be re- 
ceived as they had been inthe past, On the other hand, the 
master was by no means bound to give hospitality to alien 
lepers showing signs of drunkenness or vagrancy or traveling 
without letters of recommendation. Such hospitality as he 
did extend should not exceed one night, 44 

In short, the duties of medieval leprosary masters 
touched on practically every aspect of administration and 
supervision, 

. Labourt, Recherches sur 1'Origine des Ladrertes, Mala- 
drertes et Leproseries (Paris, 1854), 2-3. 

2 Idem. 

3Léon Le Grand,les Matsons-Dieux et les leprosertes du dtocése 


de Paris au milieu du XATVé stécle, d'aprésle registre de visites du délé- 
gué de 1'évéque (1351-1369)(Paris, 1898), 61. 

4Ipid., 62. 

5 Léon Lallemand, 'La Lepre et les leproseries du X au XVI 
siécle, ''Semces et travaux de l'académie des sciences morales et poltti- 
ques, New Series, LXIV (1905), 660. allemand lists a number 
of leprcsaries of royal and municipal foundation. See also Léon Le 
Grand, Siatuts d'hOtels-dieu et de leprosertes recuetl'de textes du XIJ@ 
au XIV® stécle (Paris, 1901), 214 ff. and 224 ff. for Chartres and Amiens. 
Henceforth, citations to this work wiil be made by leper house, statute 
article, and page. 
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6Lallemand, La Lepre, 661. 
7See Brives, i, 206. 
8Lallemand, La Lepre, 661, 

9 Idem. 

10Brives, i-iv, 206-207. 'fratres infirmi domus ejusdem unum 
de suo collegio eligant infirmum, scilicet qui, ex se intelligens que sunt 
proximi, ex propria infirmitate cognoscat quantum et quomodo compati 
debeat infirmitatibus aliorum.' '...sed, Deum habentes pre oculis, 
illum eligant quem magis ydoneum estimabunt, ' 

1lBrives, v, 207. 

l2prives, i, 232. ‘in dicta domo sint de cetero duo fratres 
sacerdotes quorum unus domus predicte magisterium habeat et vocetur 
ac sit magister domus ejusdem, et alius qui curam habeat animarum 
aliorum, et ambo sacerdotes in capella domus predicte divinum per - 
solvant officium. ...' 

13paris, introduction, pp. 241-242, 'in spiritualibus et tempo- 
ralibus administracio ad nos pertinere...unus prior sacerdos, honeste 
et laudabilis vite, habitum religiosum gerens,...cura et administracio 
domus predicte ac personarum et bonorum...quamdiu bene se habe- 
bant,...' 

14chartres, i, 215. 'Habeant prior...capas de nigro et vestes 
de ronsetto clausas; habeant estivallos et non alios solutares parvos., ' 

15paris, introduction, 242. ‘unus prior sacerdos, honeste et 
laudabilis vite, habitum religiosum gerens....' 


On wees, xx, 210. 'Singulis annis in crastino Nativitatis beati 
Johannis Babtiste, sit generale capitulum....' 

17Chartres, xxi, 218. 'Prior vel ejus vicarius semel in ebdo- 
mada teneat capitulum,...' 

18Noyon, xxiii, 197, 'Item que il ne fache assamblée de malades, 
sans le conjié du maistre, sur paine de perdre le maison I an et I jour.' 

19Chartres, xlv, 223. 'dictus prior diligenter exponat in capitulo 
ordinationem instam in vulgari semel in mense vel pluries, si viderit 
expedire, ' 

201 ille, xxiv, 202-203. 'Precipimus etiam capellano et magistris 
domus ut consuetudines domus diu approbatas et presentis carte tenorem 
inviolabiliter faciant observari, Volumus etiam ut hec carta exponatur 
in gallico in adventu magistri novi et novi fratis vel sororis et tunc 
habeat....' 

2lBrives, xx, 210. 'Singulis annis in crastino Nativitatis beati 
Johannis Baptiste, sit generale capitulum in quo magister totum statum 
domus dicat fideliter, ...aliis tribus vicibus, coramfratribus et donatis 
qui in domo erunt, reddant rationem de receptis et expensis a termino 
in terminum,...' "De computo autem generali quod fiet in crastino 
festivitatis beati Johannis Baptiste, quod siquidem computum compre- 
hendet omnia alia que facta erunt in illo anno,...quarum unam magister 
teneat, alteram cappellanus et in sequenti capitulo ambe exibeantur in 
publico et legantur,. ' 
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22 Pontoise, viii, 235, 'Magister...super expensis domus qua- 
ter in anno,...' 

23Chartres, xxxvi, 222. 'De receptis et expensis domus compu- 
tabit prior cum maturioribus et discretioribus domus predicte quolibet 
mense seme] et tenetur prior burgenses de Belloloco ad dictum compo- 
tum advocare, ' 


24Pontoise, ix, 235, "Ipse autem magister qui pro tempore 
fuerit nobis, nostrisque successoribus Parisiensibus episcopis, vel 
deputatis a nobis vel dictis nostris successoribus,..,de omnibus perti- 
nentibus ad domum predictam compotum fidelem faciet et facere tene- 
bitur, ' 

25Brives, xxvii, 212. 'Sub sacerdotis autem custodia vestimenta 
sacerdotalia, vasa, sacra, libri et ornamenta permaneant, que omnia 
recipiant de manu magistri sacerdotes sub testimonio scripture rerum 
ipsarum qualidatem et numerum continentis, et juret sacerdos ea fideliter 
custodire et reddere, et, quando magister recognoscere ea volerit, 
exhibere, ' 

26Chartres, xxxix, 222, 'Unusquisque teneatur obedire priori 
in omnibus que ad ejus officium pertinent, et maxime in hiis que ad 
observationem nostre ordinationis pertinent eitenentur firmiter obedire, 
Si quis vero contumax fuerit et priori obedire contempserit, per sub- 
tractionem omnium bonorum que pro victu et vestitu debent recipere, 
quandiu sic permanserit, puniatur, ' 

27 Amiens, i, 224; xxxvi, 228. 'Prumiérement, il doivent obeir 
et faire obedience & leur maistre éspiritueulx coses et@s temporeulx. ' 
(p. 224) 'Quitrespasse le commandement du maistre et des freres, v 
jours; a le seconde foix, x jours; a le tierche fois, xx jours; a le quarte 
fois pert les biens de le maison. ' (p. 228), 

28Noyon, xv, 197. ‘Item le maistre traite douchement les bons 
obediens, et les rebelles contrainge fort et vitement selonc le cas,' 

29Brives, vi, 208. 'Et si forte frater aut donatus credat se in 
hujusmodi precepto gravatum, faciet quantum poterit, dummodo non sit 
quod precipitur contra Deum; et magister de fratum concilio gravamen 
revocet, ne ad nos vel officialem nostrum cogatur recurrere sic grava- 
tus, * 

304 miens, liii, 230. 'Qui se claime hors de l'ostel et laisse 
son maistre et ses freres pour clamer ailleurs, il pert l'ostel ung an 
et xl jours de penanche au revenir. 

3lChartres, xxiii, 218, 'Nullus vir vel mulier de domo exeat 
nisi de licentia prioris....' 

32Noyon, iv, 195. ‘Item se aucuns freres ou sereurs se partent 
de l'ostel sans le conjié du maistre, il perderont sa prouvende de vin 
iii jours. ' 

33Chateaudun, vii, 193. 'Quisquis sine licentia vel vocatione 
magistri exire presumpserit, sustinebit pro reatu suo ordinis discipli- 
nam, ' . 

34Amiens, xl, xliii, 228-229. 'Se ilya frére ne sereur a Os- 
sonville qui s'en viengne sans le congié sen maistre, xl jours.' (p. 
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228). 'Se li frere qui gagne les terres a d faire a Amiens, il doit 
prendre congié 4 sen maistre, ¢t li maistre li doit donner, s'ii voit que 
ce soit bien.' (pp. 228-229). 

35Chartres, xxii, 218. '‘Graviter infirmantes tam viros quam 
mulieres semel in ebdomada prior teneatur misericorditer visitare, ' 

36Chartres, xlii, 223. 'Prior caveat diligenter quod porte 
firmentur sero hora competenti et claves portarum recipiat omni sero 
et eas custodiat de nocte diligenter. ' 

37Andelys, xv, xvi, 249, ‘Item le gouverneur dudit hostel doit 
loer la meschine pour garder les malades, et la doit paier des biens 
dudit ostel, et si lui doit faire faire serement qu'elle gardera les biens 
dudit ostel bien et loiaument.' ‘Item le gouverneur dudit ostel doit faire 
commandement 4 la meschine qu'elle heberge lez povres malades tres- 
passans, et qu'elle couche bien et courtoisement, chacun selon son 
estat,...' 

38Chateaudun, x, 193. 'Magistro domus predicte licebit semper 
habere de meliori vino domus in proprio cellario duo dolia, quorum 
utrumque capax sit quatuor modiorum, quod poterit sanis transeuntibus 
conferre pro honore domus, sicut viderit expedire. ' 

~ 39Paris, vi, 244-245, ‘quod prior et fratres presbiteri, clerici 

et layci, simul comedant in eadem domo, et eis,...de bonis ipsius 
domus,...omni suspiccione cessante, victualia ministrentur, inter- 
dicentes omnino ne cuiquam fratrum ipsius domus pro victualibus 
peccunia ministretur, sed in communi, ut premittitur,...' 

40Meaux, xvii, 186, ‘que le maistre ne donne ne vende les 
choses des frtres senz le assentement de toulx, ' 

4lNoyon, xxix, 198. ‘nous deffendons que maistre, ne freres, 
ne sereurs ne jouent a dés ne a tables, ne que il soient 4 ces maniéres 
de jus.' 

42Chateaudun, introduction, 191, ‘quod N., custos domus 
eorum,...antiquas domus ipsius et approbatas consuetudines non ob- 
servat, sed,...lepros pauperes transeuntes hospicio recipere contra- 
GICit, c:0:5” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Light and Enlightenment: A Study of the Cambridge Platonists 
and the Dutch Arminians, by Rosalie L. Colie. 162 pp. 
$3.75. Cambridge: the University Press. 1957. 


As the conclusion to this slender, brilliant book Miss 
Colie maintains that ''the Arminian and Platonist traditions 
became inextricably mingled to exert a force upon European 
thinking so much assumed as to be in effect anonymous. This 
is a tradition's triumph, to be a part of human thought and 
feeling so natural as to need no definition. '' The fusion of the 
two traditions, both idealist and Christian, which began in 
the seventeenth century was repudiated by eighteenth-century 
rationalism, but it reappeared inthe neo-platonism of the close 
of the eighteenth century and later, Perhaps today the tradi- 
tion needs no definition, but we can nevertheless understand 
it better andappreciate it more bythe light of this book which 
explores its seventeenth-century beginnings. And although 
the narrower lines of inquiry are confined to a study of the 
relationship between the Cambridge Platonists and the Dutch 
Arminians, Miss Colie's central theme is much broader, 
implicit inthe title, Light and Enlightenment. Her concern is 
with light, characteristic seventeenth-century light, and with 
the illumination which the "international enlightening of the 
seventeenth century "afforded, not only to that century but 
beyond it to the eighteenth century and even to the present, 
As she says inthe Introduction, it is the seventeenth century's 
"very irregularity of illumination'' which is so fascinating 
and rewarding: "the fires of intelligence sometimes burned 
up in a great blaze of light, sometimes smouldered slowly in 
the underbrush of thought, sometimes quickened promisingly 
only to die out in a puff — and all this just at the moment 
that the Age of Enlightenment was in formation, '' Miss Colie 
is eminently successful in realizing both the narrow and the 
broad aims of the book. 

The bibliography of scholarly work on the Cambridge 
Platonists is a long and illustrious one, and the names and 
works of Henry More and Ralph Cudworth are well known even 
to a casual reader inthe literature of the seventeenth century. 
But what student of the English movement knows well the 
works of Philippus van Limborch and Jean le Clerc, the two 
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leading scholars among the Dutch Remonstrants? Miss Colie 
has drawn onprivate correspondence, most of it unpublished, 
between Cambridge and Amsterdam over a period of twenty 
years; involved are twenty-seven letters, fifteen between 
Limborch and More and twelve between Limborch and Cud- 
worth, With the correspondence as a base, she demonstrates 
by an imaginative and far-ranging scholarship the close re- 
lationship, both personaland intellectual, between the leaders 
of the Cambridge Platonists and the Dutch Arminians, a re- 
lationship amounting to an informal alliance between the two 
groups as they faced common opponents, 

The intellectual similarities between the Platonists 
and Arminians Miss Colie studies under three heads: theolo- 
gical, political, and philosophical, Intheology boththe groups, 
though traveling very different routes, came to repudiate the 
Calvinistic doctrines of electionand predestination and to em- 
brace the more humane, ''Latitudinarian'' Arminianism which 
stressed God's infinite grace and mercy and man's complete 
freedom of will. A liberal theology bred men of liberal poli- 
tics in England and in Holland. Henry More demanded liberty 
of conscience for all true believers, though he denied it (as 
did Miltonand Locke) to atheists and Jews, Limborch preached 
political and religious toleration, holding that the Christian 
magistrate could never force his subjects to a particular form 
of worship. To both Platonists and Arminians earthly gov- 
ernment must proceed from the working of God's "right rea- 
son'' in men. In philosophical matters Miss Colie elucidates 
the similarities between the two groups by analyzing their 
common opposition to three major opponents — Descartes, 
Hobbes, and Spinoza, Though both More and Cudworth were 
at first greatly attracted to Descartes, they drew back present- 
ly from ''the pit of dualism yawning before them.'' More re- 
acted against Cartesian and Hobbist mechanism with his basic 
concept of the spiritus naturae and Cudworth with his natura 
plastica, both concepts asserting the immanent God "in all 
places at all times completely and indivisibly,'' and both 
breaking cleanly with Cartesianism, whether the pure or the 
atheistical Hobbist or Spinozan varieties, Miss Colie's anal- 
yses of More's oppositionto Descartes, Hobbes, and Spinoza, 
of the Spinozan opposition in Holland, and of the LeClerc- 
Bayle controversy over Cudworth's natura plastica are the 
heart of her book, done in solid chapters of painstaking 
scholarship and brilliantly perceptive criticism. 
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One is inclined to find the minor fault that Spinoza, 
essentially misunderstood Miss Colie thinks by the Platonists 
and Arminians, looms too large in the book, often over- 
shadowing the truly impressive figure of More himself, We 
take pleasure in the early footnote indicating that Miss Colie 
is at work on a book assessing Spinoza's effect on English 
thought to the mid-eighteenth century, If that preoccupation 
does in fact result in an error of proportion in the present 
book, the fault is easily offset by many virtues, the chief of 
which is style. Miss Colie combines sound and weighty 
scholarship with sensitive criticism, both wielded ina style 
at once sharp, graceful, and charming. Her sentences are 
alive with a wonderfully controlled rhythm; the chapters are 
remarkably unified. We may wellawait her future excursions 
in the history of ideas, but for one reader there is the further 
hope that she will also devote herself to a study of earlier 
seventeenth-century poetry, a task for which her gifts of in- 
sight and style seem especially worthy. 


George W. Boyd Mississippi State College 


Thomas Wolfe's Characters: Portraits from Life, by Floyd C. 
Watkins. 194 pp. $3.75. Norman: University of Ok- 
lahoma Press. 1957. 


Wolfe is often thought of as hovering just outside the 
mainstream of Southern fiction. Such a view is perhaps to be 
expected, for he lived away from the South during his mature 
years and never became identified with any school of writing 
going on there. Furthermore, the general notion is that he 
had little pertinent comment to make about Southern life; and 
this additionally separated him from his nativity. 

Now comes Dr, Watkins of Emory University to dis- 
prove, at least, the insignificance of Wolfe's Southernism, 
While the book is primarily a study matching fictional with 
actual, the author repeatedly drives home his conclusion that 
with ''a strange and compelling attraction, North Carolina and 
the South remained throughout the years the milieu and con- 
ditioning element in the works of Thomas Wolfe" and that ''the 
foundation of the greatness of Wolfe's genius is largely at- 
tributed to what he knew of Asheville, "' 
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The situationis ironic, especially considering Wolfe's 
deliberate exile from the South and the old mountaineers he 
deeply respected. But that wasthe kind of man he was. Only 
when he was deep in the jungles of Europe and Brooklyn could 
he recall his mountains withthe "love, poetry, and nostalgia" 
which he poured into his books. 

In his investigations Dr. Watkins does not go outside 
the South. The "alien" elements must be pursued in another 
study. Thus Look Homeward, Angelgets primary attention; for 
in that first of the semiautobiographical series, Wolfe's at- 
tention is focused solidly on his homeland. Of the more than 
three hundred characters and places mentioned in the novel, 
there is probably not a fictitious one in the lot. Dr. Watkins 
has done considerable detective work and has identified as 
extensively as he could short of libel. He has shown where 
fact and fiction merge, and where it does not. He has shown 
where fact is abandoned when artis in danger of compromise. 

All this is well and good. What is more important, 
however, is the delving into the Southern spirit of Wolfe's 
genius. (For genius he had; not even his most caustic critics 
denied that.) The tourist city of Asheville, at the time both 
provincial and cosmopolitan, gave Wolfe his background. His 
mountain mother gave him a sense of tradition. His Pennsyl- 
vania father and the tourists themselves lent a wanderlust. 
From these influences, the novels had their birth in a vortex 
where their author was "'torn, attracted, and repelled." 

Look Homeward, Angel, a native's picture of his home 
town, is a portrait of love. The unrelieved depravity of cer- 
tain Southern novelists is not there, nor the sterility of Lewis' 
Main Street. A vitality and gusto spring even from those 
characters most harshly drawn. With all her penuriousness, 
Eliza Gant remains one of the noble figures of contemporary 
literature. 

In Of Time and the River — and Dr. Watkins explores 
the Wolfe volumes one by one — Wolfe retains many of the 
minor characters from Look Homeward, Angel. Oftenhe writes 
in alterations, apparently not checking against his first novel. 
These changes are noted, and we are reminded that Faulkner's 
characters, too, are inconsistent at times from one book to 
the next. In all the novel, again, there are no entirely ficti- 
tious characters, as far as Dr. Watkins knows. "Although 
this weakness is indicative of amazing dependence on fact, it 
is perhaps the secret of Wolfe's art and understanding, " 
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In this noveland in ''The Web of Earth, '' Wolfe finally 
let his affection for his mother be known, The story is ''a 
web of violence, fact, and memory." Dr. Watkins indicates 
that the transcriptions, by reporters and scholars, of Mrs, 
Wolfe's chatter compare dismally with her monologue as writ- 
ten down from memory by her novelist son. Here art has 
ostensibly transformed fact. ''No author,'' we read, "has 
ever better represented the primitive and simple tales of the 
Southern mountaineer, '' This is high praise indeed, and little 
expected. 

You Can't Go Home Again, in part, delineates the Ashe- 
ville real-estate boom and crash of the 1920s. In spite of its 
Southern setting, the prostitution of the land by avid, ruth- 
less money-makers is illustrative of material evils through- 
out America. Once more, by projection, Wolfe used the South 
he knew to represent a national economic sickness, 

The South was in Wolfe's blood. Dr. Watkins rightly, 
it seems to me, proclaims Wolfe's Altamont and Libya Hill 
(both Asheville) and Faulkner's Yoknapatawpha as "artistic 
creations of life that in scope and quality account for a great 
part of the wonder of the modern Southern renaissance, "' 


Richard Walser North Carolina State College 


This Changing South, by John M,. Maclachlan and Joe S, Floyd, 
Jr. 154 pp. $4.00. Gainesville: University of Flori- 
da Press. 1957, 


Change is keynoted in the title of this demographic 
study of the Southern region, in which the authors include 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. The changes with which the authors 
are concerned center largely about population growth, migra- 
tion, and urbanization, In dealing with this broad topic they 
have chosen to divide their work into eight major parts. 
Chapter 1 discusses the growth of the South in the present 
century. The pattern of this growth, i.e., the growth of the 
number of persons in the various racial and residential cate- 
gories, differing rates of growth occurring throughout the 
South, and growth of urban and metropolitan centers, is ana- 
lyzed in Chapter 2. ''The Racial Trend" is dealt with in the 
third chapter, which examines the relative growth and geo- 
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graphical distribution in urban and rural areas of the white 
and non-white populations of the Southern states, Migration, 
a matter of primary concern in many areas of the South, is 
treated in Chapter 4, Information regarding the labor force 
is of vital interest tothose who would industrialize the South, 
Such may be found in some detail in Chapter 5. Demographic 
and economic changes are related in Chapter 6, and Chapter 
7 presents some major demographic characteristics of the 
southern population such as fertility and mortality. Chapter 
8, which shares its title with the book, is a summary. 

The South with the remainder of the nation has shared 
in the 1900-1950 period in two major population changes of 
great importance. Its population has increased at a rapid 
rate and the pace of urbanization has been breath-taking. In 
1900, 39.7 percent of the population of the United States and 
15,2 percent of that of the South was urban. In 1950, the pro- 
portions were much closer, being (according to the old urban 
definition) 57.0 percent and 42.9 percent, respectively. 
Similarly, the urban population of the South increased by 463, 3 
percent during the half century beginning in 1900, while that 
of the nation increased by only 190.9 percent. Thus the South 
is becoming more similar to the nation in this important re- 
spect, and rural values which were the basis of the ''Old 
South'"' of fond memory are being supplanted at break-neck 
spegd by urban and alien ones, The implications for social 
change contained inthis demographic shift alone are far reach- 
ing. A noteworthy population trend is the racial one, for the 
South has been contributing heavily through migration to the 
increase of the number and proportion of Negroes living in 
non-southern states, Also affecting the South in many ways 
is the total migratory stream which resulted ina net loss of 
persons from this cause for all the states in the region but 
Florida, Texas and Virginia during the period in question. 
These and many other population changes are examined and 
analyzed by Maclachlan and Floyd, 

Those who would like to use this work as a reference 
source will be surprised if not disappointed by the absence of 
a list of tables and at the meager index items, In many in- 
stances the effectiveness of presentation would have been 
heightened by the use of graphic materials of a nature such 
as to give a visual image of the geographical distribution and 
magnitude of population change. These comments are not 
intended to obscure the fact that this methodologically sound 
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work skillfully achieves its purpose, presenting in a concise 
manner the more important changes of a demographic sort 
occurring among the South's human resources, 

Regarding the importance of this topic, the reviewer 
cannot do better than to quote the authors, who state: ''Every 
social institution, every public agency, and every private 
concern whose affairs affect and are affected by the people 
as a whole must take note of whatis happening, and must take 
account of the meanings of a demographic revolution, "' 


J. V. D. Saunders Mississippi State College 











